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WHO’S THE LUCKY ONE? 


WO amateurs, photographing the 

same subject, may get quite differ- 
ent results. Is it because one of them 
is “lucky” ... the other “unlucky”? 


Hardly ever . . . for luck plays only a 
small part in photography. More im- 
portant is to use a film that you know 
you can depend on outdoors under 
any lighting or weather conditions. 


Agfa Plenachrome Film is just such a 
film. Its high speed, wide latitude, 
high color sensitivity and remarka- 
bly accurate response to light values, 
give your pictures the depth and 
roundness, the subtle tones, the thor- 


oughly “professional” touch your 
friends will admire. 


Try Agfa Plenachrome Film for your 
next pictures. You'll find that its fa- 
mous “‘extra margin of quality” helps 
you get better pictures under ordinary 
conditions, and sufprisingly good 
pictures even when conditions are far 
from favorable. 


And ... we are so sure you will be 
delighted with results, that Agfa Plen- 
achrome Film is offered with the guar- 
antee of “‘Pictures that satisfy or a 
new roll free!” Made by Agfa Ansco 
Corporation in Binghamton, New York. 


PLENACHROME 
FILM 
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Every Shot AROIDED” AY ‘MN PONS. 
a sure shot 
Wut MINI-PHOTOSCOP 


ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METER 


DIRECT 
CERTAIN 
READINGS 


* 

Every feature you have ever wished for 
in an exposure meter is now embodied in 
this remarkable instrument. No calculations, 
no fussing, no delay when using the MINI 
PHOTOSCOP. You simply point the meter, 
give the outer ring a slight turn, and there 
you are. In an instant, with one-handed operation of 
the meter, you have immediate, direct, unquestionably certain 


HIGHLY SENSI- 
TIVE ELECTRIC 
CELL 


e 
SMALL — COMPACT 





Priced low enough to fit any 


exposure readings, no matter what your photographic requirements— purse, the MINI-PHOTOSCOP, 
still, movie or color work. The MINI-PHOTOSCOP is sensationally light- pete i a a 
weight and small, with corners conveniently rounded and in size no larg- 

er than a package of cigarettes; it is completely protected against dust, S 1 Ab 
markings are large and easy to read, top light influence and foreground — 


reflection are avoided. 


FOR COLOR, STILL OR MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 





TWIN METER GUIDES TO GOOD PICTURES 


INSTOSCOPE INSTOCINE 
EVER-READY e INSTANT ¢ ONE-HANDED | 


TRADE-MARK 


OREM 
Same Design 


Pre-Settable for Any Film Speed 


Nothing to Adjust During or Af- 
ter Exposure 


Vest Pocket Size 
Same Price 


$60 


LEATHER CARRYING CASE . 
For Stilis tional) parecer > CARE 4 3 For Movies 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 
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GET A NEW THRILL! 








WITH AN 


argus PROJECTOR 


For owners of Argus, Contax, Leica, Retina, Bantam Spl. and all other 35 mm. cameras. 


Built to exacting professional standards, these ARGUS projectors make photography more fun 
than ever before. With an ARGUS projector you can show your 35 mm. pictures on the screen in 
life size and in full color at only the cost of a small paper print. 


Designed for both amateur and professional use, ARGUS projectors are priced within the reach 
of every camera fan. 





MODEL B 


A powerful projector of improved design, finished in crystal black 
and bright nickel chrome. 

Swivel projector head permits showing horizontal, vertical or 
upside-down frames. 

Tilting lever raises or lowers picture to exact position on screen. 
Automatic pressure release eliminates all possibility of film 
scratches when advancing film. 

Complete line of accessories available, including 50 
carrying case, interchangeable projection lenses, $32 
slide cases and indexed slide boxes. 


ARGUSLIDE KIT 


The easiest and most 
economical way of pre- 
paring slides. Contains 
complete materials and 
instructions for making 
one dozen slides. 


75¢ 
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MODEL CP 


Outstanding in value, the ARGUS Model CP is styled in the most 
modern of designs. Finish is rich crystalline black with gleaming 
chromium trim. Has 4-inch, color-corrected, high precision lens 
and is fully equipped with 100 w. lamp, extension 

cord and metal double-slide carrier. Has simple $] 500 
adjustment for elevation. 


ARGUSLIDE BINDER KIT 


binding 

PLUS the ARGUS- 
LIDE binder. This 
clever device ° 
quickly seals slide 
glasses together. It 
makes slide projection 


as easy as making and 
mounting paper prints. 


$5.00 





See Your ARGUS Dealer and ask for a Demonstration of ARGUS Accessories TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


189 FOURTH AVENUE 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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olleic oto 
and (olleiflex 


—Cameras That Simplify The 
Fine Art of Photography 





ROLLEI is almost as easy to use as a box 

camera. Yet these amazing cameras pro- 
duce most of pictures that win salon prizes— 
pictures that may be enlarged to any size. Sixteen 
of the photographs reproduced in the 1938 Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography were made with 
Rollei cameras—which is four more than the total 
made by the three other leading miniature cameras 
represented! 


Once you have held a Rollei in your hands, focused 
it, and snapped the shufter a few times—you will 
realize why more than a quarter-million amateurs 
and professionals have bought Rollei cameras in 
the past ten years. You'll also know why these 
streamlined little, precision instruments were award- 
ed the Grand Pris at the Paris International Ex- 
hibition last year. 
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Sharp Pictures 
of a Practical Size 


You get twelve pictures 2!/4x2!/, inches (6x6cm.) 
on a roll of standard inexpensive No. 120 film. 
The negatives are so sharp that they can be en- 
larged to almost any size. You need not worry 
so much about grain or tiny scratches and dust 
specks. But the point is, you do not have to 
enlarge Rolleicord or Rolleiflex pictures. Eco- 
nomical contact prints are plenty large enough 
to put in your album and to view without eye- 
strain. (See cut above.) 


Ask Your Dealer to Show 


You These Rolleicords 


Model Ia is equipped with a Zeiss Triotar £/4.5 lens 
in one lever Compur shutter with speeds up to 1/300 
sec., and an £/3.1 focusing lens. A sport type wire 
view finder is provided for eye-level focusing. Has 
most of the essential features of the distinguished 
Rollei series. Surprisingly low priced at only.......$55 


Model II is equipped with a Zeiss Triotar £/3.5 lens, 
and an /3.1 focusing lens. Shutter speeds and dia- 
phragm openings are plainly visible from above and 





You Actually See Each Picture 


Before You Make It! | 





Visit the Third Rol- 
lei Salon, Rockefeller 


Center, 


) May 2nd to 8th, 1938 


may be adjusted without moving the camera from 
picture-taking position. The focusing hood is of unique 
design, permitting focusing and arranging of compo- 
sition at eye-level as well as at waist level. A fine 
precision camera in every respect. Priced at only.....$75 


N. Y. C,, 








At the slightest pressure of a finger, the Rollei 
camera's finder hood springs open; ready for in- 
stant use. You bring the lens into focus by simply 
turning a knob on the side until the image becomes 
crystal-clear on the ground glass. Because of the separ- 
ate and faster focusing lens, you get a clear image of the 
picture you are making regardless of the diaphragm 
opening you are using on the camera’s taking lens—and 
even under adverse lighting conditions. 


You see the picture in actual size, rightside up, before, 
during and after making the exposure. You have the 
opportunity of judging the merit of each one—improving 
composition—waiting for just the right expression to 
flicker across a face—discarding unworthy shots—or do- 
ing any of the other things that make photographs better. 


Rollei cameras are now widely imitated. But don't let 
anyone tell you that some other camera is "just as good." 


Ask your dealer to show you a genuine Rollei camera—the 
original miniature reflex camera with a separate focusing 
lens. 





See The New Automatic 
ROLLEIFLEX 


The finest, fastest operating, most versatile 
Rollei camera ever offered. A crank of the 
handle transports film to next exposure, where 
it automatically stops, and re-sets the shutter. 
Blanks and double exposures are eliminated. 
Shutter speeds (up to 1/500 sec.) and dia- 
phragm openings are visible from above 
and may be changed without moving cam- 
era from picture-taking position. Built-in 
self-timer is another feature. Has a finder 
for eye-level focusing and composing. An 
ultra-fast #/2.8 finder lens renders a needle- 
sharp image. ° 


The Automatic Rolleiflex makes twelve pic- 
tures 2\/4, x 2\/4, inches (6 x 6 cm.) on a roll 
of standard 120 film. Special adapters make 
it possible to use plates or cut film and 
regular 35 mm. cine film giving 36 exposures 
24 x 36 mm. in size. 


With Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 lens, complete with 
Eveready case ...$145 





If your dealer cannot supply you with full 
information, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 85, New York City 





Ww 
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United Airliner ROBOTOGRAPHY 
by F. Go 


VERSAT O26r 
ATILE TRO = aE 
sf 
ia 
~ Ee" there is lower Manhattan and up here is a whirl- 
ns ing propeller cutting the wind at 250 miles an hour, 
ind yet F. Goro—crack photo-contributor to Life—caught both 
oe in perfect focus with his ROBOT. For only Versatile-ROBOT is endowed with Instan- 
ine taneous Zone Focusing, the amazing feature that supersedes the range finder, that 


5 
P laughs at action and distances, that results in critically sharp images over an extremely 


ic large field. 
Versatile-ROBOT, the camera that has created a new technique in action, portrait 





ie and unposed picture-taking, gets as many as 24 “sequences” in slow or rapid motion, 
ere on one winding, by merely pressing a button. A powerful spring motor transports the 
od film, operates the picture counter and winds the shutter—thus you are always prepared 
~A for those unexpected pictures that can never be anticipated. Then, there’s the built-in 
sin time-compensating filter . . . rotary disc-type shutter ... three-in-one view finder. . 
od interchangeable lenses ... and a dozen other advantages. COMPARE—compare the 
a results, compare the low operating cost—Versatile-ROBOT is the best value at any price. 
on Write For Descriptive Literature, Dept. 310 teal es gee Be fad) 
“es ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lens $119.00 

res ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens $134.00 








ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens $149.00 
ith 


145 ""SEQUENCE ROBOT, THE CAMERA THAT NEVER LOSES A PICTURE’’ 
ull 


INTERCONTINENTAL MARKETING CORPORATION 


10 East 40th Street New York City 
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Become anEXPERT © 
PHOTOGRAPHER 








For Pleasure or Career! 


Did you ever wish that you could make photographs like you see in 
the popular picture magazines, newspapers, in advertisements and 
in photo galleries? You can! By means of the famous method of 
N. Y. I. personalized training you can qualify as an expert in Com- 
mercial, News, Portrait, Advertising, Candid, or Motion Picture 
Photography. If photography is your hobby this training will 


bring you new thrills. Or it will prepare you for a fascinating life- 


time career. 


a * a,8 
Big Money-Making Opportunities 
Trained men and women are needed to supply the fast growing de- 
mand for photographs. Wonderful opportunities everywhere... 


whether you wish to “free lance,” start your own business or get 
a job with an established concern. 


LEARN AT HOME or in our 
modern, completely equipped studios 


The New York Institute is the only school of photography that 

offers both Personal Attendance and Home Study 

training. It is a member of the National Home 

Study Council, Washington, D.C., and ap- 

ye a under the laws of the State of New 
ork. 


MAIL COUPON for 
<—— FREE Booklet 


New York Institute of Photography, ; 
10 West 33 Street, Dept. 99, New York City 5 


Please send me the booklet that describes the § 









famous N. Y. I. courses, and tells about the 

28th YEAR wonderful opportunities in photography. I 
i 1 
r i 
t I nce-nagiilillilldlilitieancaborcennesspeqnequmnpesorsnactnennaamesosimmncanencanipainigneaniiitie | 
' i 
i | 
i a aicassiaictniessaeulbnlinaicaiaieaiestadaasntibinaanntniatiiscatini titan “a5 i 
i ' 
O iia ite os . 
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Learn under the personal 
guidance of noted experts 


Every member of the N. Y. I. facult 
is a recognized leader in the branc 
of photography he teaches. Such 
eminent individuals as these depart- 
ment heads will personally direct and 
supervise your training: 

KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr.—Dean— 

F.R.P.S. 


CHARLES KORB—Advertising Pho- 
tography 

MORRIS GERMAIN, A.R.P.S.—Por- 
trait Division 

HELENE SANDERS, F.R.P.S.—Art 
in composition 

ERNEST STERN—Motion Picture 
Department 

S. FREDERICK OFFENBACH— 
Home Portraiture 


GEORGE E. WALDHEIM—Commer- 
cial Division 


Some of the world-famous 
authorities who helped 
prepare N. Y. I. 

Training Courses: 


EDWARD ALENIUS, F.R.P.S., specialist in 
bromoil, carbro, fresson and other ad- 
vanced printing methods. 

J. VINCENT LEWIS, authority on child 
portraiture. 

ANN BAKER VON DEHSEN, specialist in 
fashion photography. 

ASHLEY E. BAKER, expert retoucher and 
authority on photographic treatment. 

FRED R. BILL, widely known in the field of 
home portraiture. 

HELEN LEWIS FETZER, specialist in the 
business aspects of photography. 

NICHOLAS HAZ, F.R.P.S., artist and 
authority on modern trends in photog- 
raphy and portrait lighting and posing. 

WALTER D. KERST, Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, well-known figure in motion picture 
photography. 

HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S., famous as 
a natural color specialist. 

GORDON S. MITCHELL, expert on sound 
recording for motion pictures. 

DR. ALLEN F. ODELL, DuPont Viscoloid 
Company, expert on the subject of fine 
grain development. 

JACK PRICE, one of the best known news 
photographers. 

LUCILE ROBERTSON, authority on oil and 
water coloring techniques. 

KIP ROSS, eminent candid and advertising 
photographer. 

LLOYD I. SNODGRASS, Eastman Kodak 
Company, famous for his researches in 
developing, printing and enlarging. 

DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S., artist and 
salon exhibitor. 

FRANK ZUCKER, A.S.C., practical produc- 
tion motion picture cameraman. 

H. P. SIDEL, well-known natural color 
authority and instructor. 

DUDLEY “HOYT, famous ‘for his society 
women’s portraits and his knowledge of 
portrait lighting. ; 
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Photographic Almanac 


; 128 Pages of Valuable Information : 


3 : Do you want valuable suggestions on HOW, WHEN and WHERE to take yo 
—_— ——— —— pictures? The new 1938 edition of Central’s 128 Page Photographic Abnemah tatle — 
all this in a special month-by-month illustrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CALENDAR. In 
addition, this Almanac contains: A SPECIAL ARTICLE by a leading photographic 
writer; HANDY EXPOSURE TABLE; FILM AND PLATE SPEED TABLE GUIDE 
TO CORRECT EXPOSURE; INDOOR EXPOSURE GUIDE; and HINTS FOR BET- 
TER PICTURES. Besides these pases of much needed information, the new Central 
Almanac contains over a hundred pages describing all the latest developments in pho- 
tography—hundreds of still and movie cameras, films, lenses, enlargers, chemicals— 
everything photographic—many at substantial savings and ALL GUARANTEED on a 
ten-day money back trial. Trade by mail and save at Central! Remember—Central has 
been Riper sing Fig me: posssendes Pogtse oer Seodaparpers for Amateurs and Profes- 
sionals since . Send coupon or postal today for this new, big 12 i 
Almanac and Bargain Book of Cameras and ‘supplies! A ee 


ROYAL TRIPOD WITH QUICK LOCK 

ADJUSTABLE LEGS 
Central’s new metal Royal Tripod holds the heaviest movie 
camera or finest miniature, with lock-tight precision. Made 
of tubular rustless steel and brass, the legs of the Royal are 
adjustable instantly by the new “‘Quick-Lock” friction con- 
trol. A % turn and legs slide to height wanted, another 
¥% turn and they lock immovably. Automatic leg stops. 
Rubber tips. Opens to 56 inches; folds to 30 inches. Weight 
6 lbs. Shpg. wt., 8 lbs. Only $7.50. 


ROYAL TILT TOP Panorams or tilts with a single movement. 

Eliminates setting two levers. Rustless 
metal. Folds flat against tri for carrying. Shpg. wt., 4 lbs. Royal 
Tilt Top, $6.50. Combined Tripod and Tilt Top, only $12.50. 


SLIDE BINDER 


The NEW Marshall Slide Binder cuts cost 
of binding slides and saves time! Masks 
also may be used on which you can write 
necessary filing information and data, for 
personal or commercial use. Sturdily con- 
structed. Adjustable tapeholder. Automatic 
‘‘eentering.’’ Ball thrust bearings. ONLY 
$4.50 plus postage, cash or C.O.D. (slightly 
now west of Mississippi). Shpg. wt., 8 
8. 


TROJAN DEVELOPING 
AND PRINTING OUTFIT 


The simplest camera, a roll of film, and the 
new Trojan Dark Room Outfit ‘‘A’’ are all 
you need to discover for yourself the absorb- 
ing fascination of creating your own pic- 
tures! Outfit ‘‘A’’ is the finest you can buy 
anywhere for the same money! For all pic- 
tures up to 3%"x5%”. (Shpg. wt., 8 lbs.) 
Regular $6.65 value, special at $4.95 plus 

tage. Outfit ‘““B’’ (Shpg. wt., 6 lbs.) 

gular $3.95 value, special at $2.95. Out- 
fit “C’’ (Shpg. wt., 5 lbs.) Regular $2.45 
value, special at $1.95. 


TROJAN RETOUCHING OUTFIT 


The most complete Retouching Outfit on the 
market at $3.75! Improve your best pictures 
and produce salon ints from apparently 
hopeless negatives! tfit comes complete in 
metal box (as illustrated) with Built-In 
Mixing Palette, Instruction Book. Shpg. 





















wt., 5 lbs. Only $3.75 plus postage. a a ie a is me 
Send Coupon Today 
& $30 Sor Wao Devt. PP's, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me Free copy of your new 1938 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC including (1) Photographic Calendar (2) Special Author- 
itative Photographic Article (3) Handy Exposure Table, Guides, etc. 
(4) Over 100 pages describing latest cameras and Photographic 
Supplies. 

(Please P-R-I-N-T Plainly) 








CAMERA CO. 
230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-5, Chicago, U. S. A. eae 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE1899 : 0 tate 







Name 





























UR First Birthday! “Pop Photo” 
is just one year old and with this 
Anniversary Number we are off 
to a flying start on the second year. 
With the thought of interesting and as- 
sisting our loyal readers we prepared 
several features which appear in this is- 
sue. A Directory of Popular Cameras 
starting on page 67 gives you an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with many 
pieces of equipment which might other- 
wise remain a mystery to you. You may 
be contemplating the purchase of a new 
camera and will appreciate being able 
to see what the field has to offer. You 
will certainly find it useful as a refer- 
ence whereby you can broaden your fa- 
miliarity with picture-taking equipment 
in general. In the near future we shall 
give you a directory of popular movie 
cameras in the same fashion. 


HAT kind of film should I use? 

What is the speed of Super X, or 
Ultra Speed Pan, or Dufaycolor? Ques- 
tions about films are asked by the thou- 
sands every day and all too frequently 
the correct answer is not readily avail- 
able. Being aware of this dearth of reli- 
able information about films, we set to 
work and after considerable effort our 
Popular Film Chart was ready—and here 
it is. We hope you like it. 


PEAKING of films brings up one of 

our pet peeves. We’d like to suggest 
that manufacturers take more care in the 
naming of their films in the future than 
they have in the past. Out of the 85 or 
so films listed on our chart this month 
you can see at a glance that nearly 25% 
of them are “super.” “Pan” and 
“panchromatic” are worked 
to death. Three different mak- 
ers are using the word “ultra” 
already—and ultra seems to be 
faster than super—so what 
next? We are never sure just 
what film people are refer- 
ring to in many instances un- 
ess they use the manufac- 
turer’s name with it. Let’s have 
more distinctive names for the 
new films. 


FTER getting an eyefull 

of Ivan Dmitri’s beauti- 

ful color photographs and hav- 
ing read his article on how to 
use Kodachrome you'll prob- 
ably realize more fully why 


by 


ee a 2 ee 


we predict that the country will be “Can- 
did Color Conscious” this summer. If you 
don’t believe it—we just dare you to take 
a roll of color shots of your sweetheart, 
mother, or the baby, together with a 
sprinkling of bright flower beds and gor- 
geous sunsets and then tell us you don’t 
like color. 


ACK PRICE, our popular contributor, 

paid us a visit last week. He had 
just completed a four day lecture course 
on news photography at Kent University 
in Ohio. He reports tremendous interest 
in the subject by students of journalism. 
Jack delivers a similar course of lectures 
at the University of Oklahoma in April. 


AMERA fans who are contemplat- 

ing a swell vacation this summer 
should not overlook our invitation on 
page 101 to participate in the PopuLar 
PuotocraPHy CAMERA Tour. Every phase 
of this tour to Glacier National Park and 
back by another route is worked out for 
the comfort and benefit of the shutter 
clickers. We think it will be one of the 
grandest experiences that any amateur 
photographer could experience. If you are 
interested please let us know right away. 


HOSE of you who lean to the tech- 

nical and scientific and those who 
for relaxation like to lose yourselves in 
the depths of things imaginary will enjoy 
reading AMAZING STORIES—the new- 
est baby to become a member of our fam- 
ily. All of the extremely fascinating sto- 
ries in the June issue (it will appear on 
April 10th) are plausible and based on 
scientific fact. We give vou fair warning 


A. H. Haines, Glens Falls, N.Y., sends us this print and best 
wishes on our first birthday. The youngster is his grandson. 


—once you’ve started you won’t go to 
bed ’till you have finished reading those 
weird, startling yarns. 


OR some reason we can’t stay away 

from the subject of films this month. 
A number of readers have written letters 
complaining about their inability to get 
the fastest films in sizes to fit their cam- 
eras. We realize, of course, that manu- 
facturers can’t bring out a new film in an 
assortment of sizes until there is suffi- 
cient demand to justify the expense in- 
volved. But it would seem that there are 
enough “filmburneruppers” using No. 
120 and No. 127 roll film to justify bring- 
ing out the fastest films in these sizes. 

Users of 35mm. have for the most part 
fast lenses while those using 120 and 127 
are generally handicapped by slower 
pieces of glass—averaging probably about 
f 45. These are the boys and girls who 
need the fast films. 

It is interesting to note that out of 100 
consecutive shots that appeared in Pic- 
tures from Our Readers over the past 
months, 31 were made with cameras us- 
ing No. 120 roll film and 7 on 127 size 
film; 26 were made on 35mm. film; 15 on 
3% x 44%” or 9x 12 cm; 7 on 2% x 44%4";7 
on 4 x 5”; and the other 7 were made on 
various other sizes. 


RDINARILY statistics as such are 
very boring but occasionally when 
they reveal facts of more than usual in- 
terest we can really get enthusiastic about 
them. We'll have some very interesting 
figures for you in the next issue. 
A questionnaire was mailed out last 
month to all subscribers and one was in- 
serted in every 10th newsstand 
copy. The response was tre- 
mendous. These question- 
naires, all filled out, were 
promptly returned by the 
thousands. We want to take 
this opportunity to thank you 
folks for being so cooperative. 
More than all the other an- 
swers added together, it told 
us of your deep interest in 
photography and to a flatter- 
ing degree of your approval of 
our efforts editorially to give 
you the magazine you want. 
The answers to:the questions 
- are being tabulated and we 
shall give you some of the 
interesting results next month. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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William Mortensen and one of his assistants in a corner of his salon. The prints on the walls are those referred to in the [See e 50] 
accompanying article. One of Mortensen's pupils made this photograph exclusively for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. pag 
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Western Correspondent for Popular Photography 


The great master, famous for his creative artistry and technical 
skill, expresses his ideas through an interviewer for the first time. 


is a small, brown, decidedly 

unpretentious building squatted 

atop the summit of a steep hill at 

Laguna Beach, California. Over the en- 

trance to that building there is an equally 

unpretentious sign. It reads: Mortensen 
School of Photography. 

I approached the doorway of that build- 
ing with nearly literal fear and trembling. 
It was, as a matter of fact, my second 
incursion. 

The day  before---Mr; ‘Mortensen’s 
secretary had informed me that he was 
in Palm Springs giving a photography 
lesson to Amos ’n Andy of radio fame, 
and would not return until the following 
morning. I explained my mission and 
asked for an appointment. Her reply 
was not exactly heartening. 

“Tll speak to him when he returns, 
and then call your hotel,” she said, and 
then, forebodingly, “but Mr. Mortensen 
never gives out interviews about him- 
self.” Nevertheless she called and in- 
formed me that she had made an ap- 
pointment for me for the following 
morning. 

And so it was that I made my second 
approach—through a torrential downpour. 
The rain, coupled with the angry roar 
of the surf breaking over the jagged 
rocks of the sickle-shaped coastline, were 
to me almost Jovian forewarnings, for 
I was nearly an hour late. 

Did his secretary give me a look of 
“Mister, you’re in for it,” I wondered, 
as I waited to be announced? I mentally 
rehearsed the apologies I would make— 
and cursed the flat tire which had been 
the contributing factor in my tardiness. 

Ten minutes later I had forgotten that 
I had ever had the slightest misgiving. 
Not once did Mr. Mortensen show, by 
look or word, that I had already, how- 
ever inadvertently, wasted an hour of 
his time, and was asking for more. In- 
stead he proceded to fire the opening gun 
in the conversation which, in the next 
hour, made me forget the rain outside, 
that I was late, or that I was getting 
an interview from a man who just didn’t 
give out interviews. 


“Mutual Admiration" is the title Morten- 
sen has applied to this symbolic pictorial 
in which the element of sex is dominant. 


Perhaps that is a pretty good descrip- 
tion of him. That his presence is apt to 
make one forget surroundings in an 
effort to keep apace with his flashing 
comments. That his is a distinctly 
dominant personality. That the moment 
he enters a room, his presence is so 
electric, so—to use a trite word—so vi- 
brant, that environment becomes com- 





pletely secondary. Not that he is bla- 
tantly obtrusive or domineering, but he 
does possess qualities that set him apart 
from others. 

The above phrase, “fire the opening 
gun,” is singularly apropos, for, by com- 
parison, it was the enactment of the very 
opposite of that term that his career as 
an artist began. In 1918 he was mustered 
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Entitled “Incident of the Inquisition,” this photograph is a mild example from Morten- 


sen's dramatic series of witchcraft pictures of which 


. . » they have never been published. .. . 


out of the United States Army at Camp 
Merritt, New Jersey. And, on “laying 
down his gun,” he entered the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York City. That, 
however,, is getting too far ahead of his 
story. 

The room, or salon, into which he 
ushered me after a brisk handclasp and 
an equally brisk word of greeting, would 
be almost severely plain if it were not 
for the double row of beautifully moun‘- 
ed photographs that line the four walls. 
Pictures of a quality that fairly takes 
one’s breath away. Pictures that make 
one forget that there is any furniture 
in the room at all. To attempt a descrip- 
tion of those prints would be as difficult 
as trying to pick up a globule of quick- 
silver. It will have to suffice to say 
that upon entering the salon one is im- 
mediately cognizant of the reason why 
Mortensen is known as one of the great- 
est photographers and teachers of pho- 
tography in the world. 

One row of prints, a neatly lettered 
sign states, were made by his students. 
Their quality, again, is an obvious ex- 
planation of the reason his pupils are 
made up of men and women from the 
distant corners of the globe. 

Probably one of the best adjectives I 
could find to describe him is wiry. He is 
slender, but it is the kind of slenderness 
of a tree that bends but will not break. 
He carries himself very erect, and even 
when he sits down one notices the ef- 
fects of his military training. His hands 
are slender and tapering, with the spatu- 
late fingertips of the artist. He wears 
a closely cropped mustache and his 
blonde hair is, military fashion, quite 
short. 

One of the most immediately striking 
things about the man is his unusual 
command of language. Unlike many 
people who have to hesitate now and 


he says, "Il enjoyed making them 
The public wouldn't withstand the shock.” 


then over the choice of a word, his ideas 
are transmitted as easily and as smoothly 
as if he were reading aloud instead of 
speaking extemporaneously. His speech 
is staccato and he seizes a phrase, or an 
icea, and worries it with the tenacity 
of a terrier until he has wrung the last 
vestige of meaning from it. When he 
finishes an explanation, a description, or 
replies to a question, there is simply 
nothing more to be said. 

“Just what is it that you have in mind 
that you want to know about me,” he 
asked, without further preamble, settling 
himself on a comfortable lounge at my 
side. 

“A personality sketch. A profile. A 
word picture of you as an individual.” 

“I don’t understand that. Do you mean 
to say that your readers would be in- 
terested in knowing whether I eat salt 
or sugar on my morning’s oatmeal?” 

“That is right.” 

“Well, I suppose you know more about 
that than I do. If those are the things 
that you want to know, fire away!” 

William Mortensen was born in Park 
City, Utah. He was educated there and 
in Salt Lake City. His parents are of 
Danish extraction although he bears a 
more close resemblance to the Colonial 
type of dyed-in-the-wool Britisher. 

Following the war, as was stated 
earlier, he decided to study art, a subject 
in which he had always been more or 
less interested. And so he entered the 
Art Students League in New York City. 
Two years of study, however, drew the 
comment from his instructors that while 
his industry was commendable, his ar- 
tistic talent was practically negligible. 

Such an ultimatum did not in the least 
dampen the ardor of his belief in himself, 
and so he borrowed money to take ship 
for Greece. His objective was to make 
etchings of historic buildings and locales 





that pertained to the old civilization. 
His passage money was just about the 
sum total of his capital, and in order 
to earn money for the necessary bread 
and cheese he resorted to the expedient 
of painting poster designs for a com- 
pany who manufactured cognac. The 
demand for such posters, naturally, was 
soon exhausted, and with money bor- 
rowed from the American Consul, he 
returned to New York and thence to 
Salt Lake City, where, after a _ time, 
he became art instructor in one of the 
High Schools. 

It was at this time that he began to 
realize the limitations to his ability as 
an artist. That realization was the im- 
petus which caused him to begin to ex- 
periment with photography. His first 
camera was one of the old 5 x 7 view 
cameras. Those experiments, however, 
were to prove his undoing as a High 
School teacher. On one occasion the 
Dean of Women followed him when he 
went on one of his regular Saturday ex- 
cursions with a girl from one of his 
classes as a model. His object was to 
photograph the girl in “nature’s own 
setting.” The Dean, however, did not 
think that a “yard of crepe de chine” 
was ample attire for the model, so at the 
end of the year his services as instructor 
were ended. 

It was at this time that Hollywood ex- 
tended a beckoning hand. With his 
camera, a motorcycle and sidecar, and 
various other impedimenta, he invaded 
the cinema city. 

His first few months in Hollywood were 
anything but profitable. At last, through 
the influence of his friend Theodore 
Kosloff, he found a position designing 
sets. Through this position he worked 
into others, including his first experience 
with Cecil B. DeMille. During the fol- 
lowing six years he was employed on 
practically every DeMille picture, design- 
ing sets and costumes and making 
masks. 

It was during this period that he set 
up his own photographic shop on Holly- 
wood Boulevard. He had an ample sup- 
ply of models for his experiments from 
the dancing classes of Theodore Kosloff, 
Ruth St. Denis, and Marion Morgan. 

Then, in 1924, the entire eleventh floor 
of the Western Costume Company was 
turned over to him as a studio and work- 
shop. His models were almost any of 
the screen personages who dropped in 
for fitting of a costume. Some of the 
people who sat for him during that 
period were: Warner Baxter, Clara Bow, 
Ann Pennington, Alla Nazimova, and 
Rudolph Valentino. He remained at that 
job for two years. 

Shortly after that he accepted the posi- 
tion as still photographer on the DeMille 
production King of Kings. DeMille 
designated the type of pictures he wantd. 
They were to be more pictorial than a 
mere record of production and publicity 
work. It is significant to note that a 
bound copy of sixty of the pri-*s he made 
on that picture is a part of ihe Vatican 
Library—the only photographic volume 
to be so honored. And it was during the 
making of this picture that an amusing 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Right: Closeups like this, in which the 
players are still for a few seconds, afford 
good opportunities for the screen-shooter. 


Below: A fine likeness of Wallace Beery, 
taken from the screen. All three pictures are 
scenes from "The Bad Man of Brimstone.” 


Take Your Camera 


To The Movies 


by ORMAL |. SPRUNGMAN 


Photographs by Phil Lyman, Oshkosh, Wis. 


You'll be able-to get good pictures at the 
movie theater if you read this detailed advice. 


miniature camera, with its fast 

lens and rapid shutter, has opened 

up countless new worlds for the 

camera fan. Among these, snapshoot- 

ing action on the movie screen has 

proved highly popular. As a matter of 

fact many of the theaters in larger cities 

have advertised special camera nights 

during which hobbyists can shoot to their 
heart’s content. 

While lenses as slow as f 3.5 can be 
used successfully, particularly since the 
introduction of new fast emulsions, an 
f 2 lens is naturally the best to use. Be 
sure to load your camera with one of the 
new fast films that has a highly sensitive 
emulsion so you can capture as much 
of the reflected light as possible. Al- 
though much depends upon the size of 
the screen, the brilliancy of the projector 
illumination, and the intervening dis- 
tance, practically all shots may be taken 
with an f 2 lens set at its widest aperture. 

The proper shutter speed causes a 
great deal of concern and has resulted in 
much experimentation. Successful ama- 
teurs have found that a speed of about 
1/15 second to 1/25 second is about right. 
If a faster speed is used there is the 
likelihood of catching the screen while it 
is dark. Sound films are projected at 24 
frames a second. This means, approxi- 
mately, that the screen is alternately illu- 
minated for 1/48 second and dark for 
1/48 second. 


If you shoot at a 
speed slower than 
about 1/15 second it 
is doubtful if the 
action on the screen will be stopped suffi- 
— and blurred pictures may re- 
sult. 

Whenever shutter speeds slower than 
1/25 second are used, the camera should 
be held perfectly rigid. Otherwise, even 
a slight movement during the shutter 
clicking will spoil the scene. This calls 
for comfortable seating. 

The best seat for movie snapshooting 
is directly in front of the screen about 
midway from front to back. In other 
words, the screen itself should fill the 
viewfinder of the camera. If a seat is 
selected too close to the screen, only a 
part of the image can be recorded and 
this will probably be distorted in appear- 


ance. A rear seat will reduce the picture. 


size on the negative to dimensions so 
minute that little detail will show up. 
Filming from the right or left wings also 
will produce distortion. 

Naturally, it is advantageous to select 
a spot where the heads of people in the 
audience sitting in front of you will not 
obstruct vision. If the main floor layout 
slopes upward towards the back, this 
should cause little worry. The first row 
of a low-hanging balcony is likewise ideal 
for filming the screen, since you can 
shoot easily and quickly without disturb- 
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You should sit through a show once in order to be pre- 
pared for pictorial opportunities like this fine scenic shot. 


ing other members of the audience. Or- 
dinarily, a seat next to the aisle will be 
found well suited for speedy camera ma- 
nipulation. 

Since the camera must be operated in 
semi-darkness, acquaint yourself before- 
hand with the mechanism, the position of 
the. various indicators, the number of 
turns or fractions of turns necessary to 
spool another frame into position after 
each exposure. 

Sit with the camera, without the case, 
in your lap, ready to swing up to eye 
level at a moment’s notice. Watch for a 
chance when the screen action is frozen, 
when no movement is evident. Quite 
often you will prepare to shoot a choice 
bit, but just as you make the exposure 
another scene flashes on. This occurrence 
cannot be avoided by first-sitting filmers. 
For this reason, many amateurs prefer to 
see the photoplay in its entirety, noting 
outstanding picture opportunities, and 
then do their picture snapping seriously 
during the second show. 

Softly illuminated and diffused closeups 
will produce only very thin negatives, 
while the more strongly lighted stuff will 
give negatives of much better density 
for enlarging. 

(Continued on page 91) 








The slightly curving line along which the 
trucks are parked enhances the perspective. 


Repetition of a basic 
element is the secret 
of good pattern shots. 
The steel gear cast- 
ings form a design 
that is restful and 
pleasing to the eye. 


OST of us frequently encounter 
M opportunities for pattern shots. 

There are few people, however, 
who are fully aware of their existence 
and pass many by with unseeing eyes. 

With a little toning up of your powers 
of observation you will be amazed at the 
number of commonplace things about 
you—things you deal with every day— 
that will lend themselves to compositions 
of similar objects occurring in orderly 
fashion. They create overall patterns that 
repeat themselves, producing a restful 
effect to the eye. 

My picture of the fleet of trucks is the 
only one which was set up for the ex- 
press purpose of creating a pattern shot. 
The photograph was made on assignment 
for the International Harvester Co. The 
trucks were carefully parked along a 
curved street so that the lines of the 
picture would bend in a graceful curve 
and overcome the tendency.of the lens to 
bend a straight line backwards. 

While walking through a large tractor 
factory at Peoria, Ill., I saw a number 
of steel gear castings neatly stacked. 
It was an opportunity for an excellent 
pattern shot and I couldn’t rest until 
it was made. 

Many opportunities exist for still-life 
pattern shéts, such as the one of the 
typewriter keys. I used a wide-angle 





lens in making this picture in order to 
make the keys look larger than they 
really are. . 

The picture in the upper right corner 
of this page is an excellent example of 
a pattern shot. Entitled Spider Webs of 
Steel, it was selected for a place in U. S. 
Camera 1937. 

I came across this fine composition on 
the Colorado River Aqueduct project. 
The steel rods were being tied together 
with wire by the two workmen shown, 
before concrete was poured to form a 
16-foot pipe. The picture presents a neat, 
orderly procession of lines and spaces 
regardless of the angle from which it is 
viewed. The composition is enhanced by 
the camera angle which causes the lines 
to progress from the lower left of the pic- 
ture to the upper right. 

One of the greatest opportunities for 
pattern shots is found on farms when 
plowing, raking, or cultivating are in 
progress. I climbed a windmill in order 
to get the proper elevation for the photo- 
graph shown here. 

The shot of the brick pattern is an 
example of the frequency with which 
opportunities present themselves. I was 
sitting on the depot platform at Williams, 
Arizona, when I noticed the pattern the 
bricks made. Intrigued, I shot it and got 
this pleasing result.—m 











Above: Snider climbed a windmill in order 
to get the proper elevation for this shot. 


Right: The brick pattern of a depot plat- 
form inspired the making of this photograph. 











Ivan Dmitri poses three girls on a Cali- 
fornia beach, where he made the color 





photograph reproduced on page 20. 


R many years photography in full 
Pecies has been a dream of the ama- 
teur. 

Today, Kodachrome has made 
dream come true. 

For the amateur photographer, Koda- 
chrome has opened up a royal road to 
beauty, the gateway to a new picture 
world. He takes his mere handful of 
miniature camera—any one of those using 
35mm. film—loads it with Kodachrome 
just as with black-and-white film, goes 
out and snaps pictures in the ordinary 
way, without special gadgets or filters, 
just as if he were shooting in black-and- 
white. 

But, instead of obtaining photographs 
in monochrome, he obtains transpar- 
encies, clear, brilliant, sharp—transpar- 
encies that reproduce in glowing minia- 
ture the delicate tints and shades and 
manifold harmonies of color of the world 
in ‘which he lives. 

Now the seasons need no longer be 
rendered pictorially as black-and-white 
with delicate intermediate gradations of 
gray. In Kodachrome, spring landscapes 
appear in their own tender green, the 
sky its own rich blue, sunsets in all their 
polychromatic grandeur. Velvets and 
satins and bright print fabrics now can 
appear with the charm of color added to 
the natural appeal of their textures and 
patterns, 

In color a child’s golden hair, his 
plump rosy cheeks, come to life on the 


that 


projection screen. In color the charm 
of Nature, the reds and blues and deli- 
cate pastels of the flower garden are re- 
produced as the eye sees them, and pre- 
served sparkling and alive. 

This, for the average amateur, is a 
new thing. For years he has been able 
to record subjects in black-and-white, 
in a process that for textural rendition, 
tonal quality, and detail surpasses any 
other artistic medium. Now he can add 
the one quality—color, chroma, natural 
hue—that heretofore photography has 
not offered him. 

Here, indeed, isa new world—but not 
one to be entered thoughtlessly. In color 
work, correct exposure produces color 
renderings that are life- 
like, real. Incorrect expos- 
ure does not. Hence the 
beginner in Kodachrome 
must learn one thing, and 
that well. He must learn 
to expose his film as near- 
ly correct as possible. 

This article, first of a 
series of three, will tell 
you how ‘to use Regular 
Kodachrome in daylight. 
Later ones will deal with 
colored subjects, pictorial 
composition in color and 
the use of Kodachrome 
Type A for artificially- 
lighted interior and night- 
time pictures. 


The author, whose masterful handling 
of Kodachrome film has made him fa- 
mous, tells you how easy it is to take 
beautiful snapshots in natural color. 
This is the first of three articles. 


This is the actual size of the 
Kodachrome transparency from 
which the full color illustration 
on the next page was made. 








We shall talk about exposure first be- 
cause accurate exposure is the founda- 
tion of all good color photography. 

To render colors satisfactorily, a color 
film must be balanced to the particular 
type light with which it is used. 

Since any given color film can be bal- 
anced to only one type or color of light, 


’ there are two kinds of Kodachrome Film. 


The regular, or daylight type, is made 
for use in daylight only, and Type A 
Kodachrome film is balanced for use with 
Photoflood light only, as this light is 
yellowish when compared to daylight. 


_ With the proper compensating filters and 


exposure allowance, the two types “of 
Kodachrome can be used interchange- 
ably, which will be dis- 
cussed later; but these two 
kinds of light can not be 
mixed or combined if the 
picture transparencies are 
to appear satisfactory. 

Hence, ignoring filters 
for the present, we must 
remember two rules: 

1. Use Daylight Koda- 
chrome only in daylight, 
with no light from any ar- 
tificial light source. 2. Use 
Kodachrome Type A only 
in Photoflood light, with 
daylight and other types 
of artificial light rigidly 
excluded. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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SUN VALLEY, IDAHO...by IVAN DMITRI 
Photographed in bright sunlight reflected 
from snow. Stop f 9, exposure 1/60 second. 
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White light, broken up by prism or 
raindrop, yields a spectrum or rainbow 
containing every color that the eye can 
distinguish. Usual types of photo- 
graphic film 


(panchromatic, ortho- 


chromatic and ordinary) record the 
resulting rainbow or spectrum as a 
band of gray. Kodachrome, with its 


selectively sensitized triplicate emul- 
sion and special processing, ‘*holds’’ the 
colors, reproducing them as they werein 
the original. This simplified schematic 
diagram shows the selective action of 
the Kodachrome emulsion layers. In 

actuality, of course, light rays cross in 
the lens, producing an inverted image. 


HEN you snap a picture of a bright- 

ly colored obiect, using ordinary 

film in your camera, you get a negative 

in which the various colors are presented 
as black and gray. 


When you snap a picture of the same ob- 


BATHING GIRLS 


by IVAN DMITRI 
Taken on the beach at Venice, Calif., in direct 


sunlight. Stop f£ 6.3, exposure 1/60 second. 
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KODACHROME FILM 


ject, using Kodachrome Film in your minia 


ture camera, and send the film to the Koda- 
chrome laboratory, you get back a film 
positive, not a negative, in which the ob- 


ject appears in full color instead of black 
and gray. 


HOW KODACHROME WORKS 


RAINBOW 


This explanation of how Koda- 
chrome is processed was prepared 
a ... Eastman Kodak Co. 


The question is, how does this happen? 
The answer is in the construction of Koda- 
chrome Film and its special laboratory 
processing. 

Ordinary film has one light-sensitive 


emulsion. Kodachrome Film has 


three 
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Because of the highly technical equipment required 
all Kodachrome Film is processed in the Eastman 
laboratories. This clear presentation removes the 
mystery and tells you how the miracle is performed. 


emulsions, one over the other, separated 
by two layers of gelatin. The film is built 
like a three-decker sandwich. 

These emulsion layers are selectively 
sensitized. Instead of “lumping” all colors 
together as an ordinary single-emulsion 
film does, each of the Kodachrome Film 
emulsions picks out a particular color band 


and records only that. 


How Color Is Broken Up 


If some hue in your subject is a combina- 
tion of colors, the Kodachrome Film emul- 
sions will ‘‘divide up” that hue into its ele- 
ments--each emulsion layer recording its 
proper part of the color combination. 

Suppose you select a colored subject 
which covers the whole of the visible spec- 
trum—for example, the rainbow, or a 
brightly-colored scarf. 

When you snap this subject on Koda- 
chrome Film, every emulsion layer records 
something. Some of the simpler colors will 
affect just one emulsion. Other more com- 
plex colors will be divided up between two 
or more emulsions--giving a series of 
images which, although separated in the 
depth of the emulsion, are always in pre- 
cise register one over the other. 

After processing, when the finished posi- 
tive is placed in a projector and light is 
passed through these separate images they 
re-combine into the original colors of the 


subject. 


Transparencies Are Positive 


If you developed a piece of Kodachrome 
Film in the ordinary way, you would get a 
negative image, unsuitable for screen pro- 
jection. In the laboratory, therefore, at the 
start of processing, your Kodachrome Film 
is put through a reversal process which 
makes the image positive. It is then taken 
through a series of special developments, 
bleaches, fixings, and washings, as shown 
in the diagrams here finally emerging as 
a full-color positive transparency ready for 
viewing. 


RAW FILM 


BLUE SENSITIVE EMULSION 
GREEN . “ 
RED o 


ANTIHALATION BACKING 


An enlarged cross section of Kodachrome Film show- 
ing emulsion layers and their color characteristics. 


COLOR POSITIVE 


All this processing is continuous, and is 
carried out on specially-built machines un- 
der elaborate mechanical control. This con- 
trol insures the uniformity which is essential 
to good color reproduction. 


Two Types Of Film 


There are two types of Kodachrome Film 
—Regular, for use in daylight, and Type A, 
for Photoflood light. Each is precisely ‘‘bal- 
anced” to its recommended kind of light— 
that is, the relative speeds of the three 
emulsion layers are adjusted so that colors 
in a subject will record correctly. 

The color of illumination affects the visual 
Daylight 
duces a color effect different from that pro- 
duced by Photoflood light, which is yellow- 


color of a colored object. pro- 


ish. Ordinary tungsten lamp illumination, 
in comparison with Photoflood illumination, 
is yellow-orange. These subtle differences 
in color of light, often overlooked or mini- 
mized by the eye, are recorded accurately 
by a properly corrected color film. This is 
why there are two Kodachrome Film types 
—one balanced to give good rendering in 
white daylight, the other balanced to elimi- 
nate the excess of yellow in Photoflood light 
and give normal daylight rendering. 


The Use Of Filters 


When. it to use Type A 
Kodachrome in daylight, an orange filter 
is used to compensate for the excess of blue 
light. Similarly, when Regular Kodachrome 
Film is used with Photofloods, a suitably 
corrected blue filter is used to eliminate the 
excess of red and yellow light. The effect 
in the one case is to convert daylight into 
Photoflood light, and in the other, Photoflood 
light into daylight. 

Since Kodachrome transparencies are pri- 
marily used for projection, they are corrected 
to give optimum results when viewed by 
The importance of 


is necessary 


tungsten illumination. 
this is evident when the same transparency 
is- studied first by daylight and then by 
artificial light of projection quality. 









YELLOW IMAGE 
MAGENTA IMAGE 
BLUE-GREEN IMAGE 


By studying the 
chart (right) the 
processing steps are 
made clear. It issug- 
ested that you fol. 
ow separately each 
color down through 
the eight steps in 

toseewhathap- 
pens to that color in 
each of the three 
emulsion layers. 
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IN REVERSAL , IMAGE IN (2) IS BLEACHED 
| OUT, FILM RE-EXPOSED TO LIGHT, AND 

POSITIVE IMAGE DEVELOPED IN 
ey SLVE-GREEN COLOR DEVELOPER. 























SECOND BLEACH DESTROYS BLUE-GREEN DYE IMAGE 
IN TOP EMULSIONS, RE-CONVERTS SILVER TO HALIDE. 





















FILM 1S RE-EXPOSED TO LIGHT; Two TOP 
EMULSIONS ARE RE-DEVELOPED IM 
5 MAGENTA COLOR DEVELOPER. 





















THIRD BLEACH DESTROYS MAGENTA DYE IN TOP 
EMULSION, RE-CONVERTS SILVER TO HALIDE. 




















FILM IS RE-EXPOSED TO LIGHT; TOP EMULSION IS 
DEVELOPED WITH YELLOW COLOR DEVELOPER. 













PROJECTION LIGHT 
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LAST, THE SILVER 1S REMOVED FROM ALL 
THREE DYED LAYERS, LEAVING A COLOR 
PICTURE WITHOUT SILVER GRAIN. 
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KODACHROME 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
by.. IVAN DMITRI 


IN THE POOL. Snapped in late 
afternoon sunlight in Florida. 
Stop f£ 4.5, exposure 1 /60 second. 


ON A ROCKY BEACH...... 
Photographed in southern Cali- 
fornia. Direct sunlight, stop 
£ 4.5, exposure 1 100 second. 








(Continued from page 18) 

Regular Kodachrome is made for use 
during any daylight hour, including sun- 
rise and sunset, and in any kind of 
weather. Amateurs beginning to use color 
will begin to learn new things about sun- 
light—notably, that its color varies. From 
one hour after sunrise to one hour be- 
fore sunset, it is clear white or blue- 
white. Earlier and later than the hours 
mentioned, the sun’s direct rays are 
yellowish and the accurately balanced 
color film picks up this yellow. In prac- 
tice, this means that sun-touched objects 
early or late in the day show an added 
tint of warm yellow-orange. Objects il- 
luminated by diffused light from the sky 
alone are somewhat bluish in color. The 
amateur who pictures sunlit scenes at 
these hours learns.to expect an accurate 
late-afternoon effect. 

For convenience, the different qualities 
of light in the middle hours of the day 
may be classified as shown in the ex- 
posure table here. Four of the light- 
groups, it will be noted, deal with soft 
daylight—a type of light seldom wel- 
comed by black-and-white photograph- 
ers, except for portraits, because it does 
not produce strong contrasts of light and 
shade. 

This brings us to a basic difference 
between color photography with Koda- 
chrome and black-and-white photog- 
raphy. In most subjects chosen for color 
pictures, contrasts of color are enough 
for pleasing pictorial effect and contrasts 
of light and shadow are unnecessary. For 
example, a beach scene, with bright blue 
water and sky, yellow sand, tan umbrellas 
and bathing suits in brilliant blue, red, or 
white, is strong in color contrast. Under 
these circumstances a flat front lighting 
without contrasty shadows, usually pro- 
duces the best results. However, personal 
taste dictates the amount of increased 
contrast the particular subject will stand, 
with the proper use of side or back light- 
ing. 

It is only when one encounters a sub- 
ject with little color contrast—such as a 
bed of flowers all of one hue—that he 
must seek effect lightings to give model- 
ing and separation. With the flowers, he 
might choose sunny sidelighting, to obtain 
separative shadows, or a full backlighting 
to give sparkling transparency to the 
petals. : 


Since most subjects chosen by the be- _ 


ginner in Kodachrome are rich in color 
contrasts, the exposure table is calculated 
for full front lighting. When light strikes 
a subject from the side, or when a sub- 
ject is backlighted, we must open the 
lens wider to obtain proper color rendi- 
tion. The rules given with the exposure 
table show how much—and they should 
_ be followed implicity! 

Aside from lighting, there is one other 
thing to consider—the depth of color in 
our subject. 

Colored subjects classify easily into 
three groups: dark, average, and light. A 
dark subject would be one in which deep, 
rich colors predominate—a red rose, 
heavy green foliage, a dark chestnut 
horse. Such subjects naturally reflect less 
light and must receive more exposure. 
Light subjects are those in the pastel 


color range—yellow daisies, pink prim- 
roses, snow-covered landscapes and 
mountains half-lost in the pale blue haze 
of distance. These reflect more light and 
consequently less exposure—about % to 
1 stop less—should be given. 

Average subjects may be one of two 
things: a subject composed of a mixture 
of light and dark colored objects—or ob- 
jects in the middle range containing no 
really light or dark colors. The exposure 
table clearly indicates how lens opening 
and shutter speeds must be varied to fit 
the subject’s color depth—and these vari- 
ations should be carefully observed. 

Now—let’s take some pictures using the 
rules we have just learned. 

First picture—Sun Valley, Idaho. The 
sun is at approximately a 45 degree an- 
gle in the sky. The ground is covered 
with snow that reflects the brilliant sun- 
light. The subjects are fairly light in color 
and fill most of the picture. Lighting is 
% front. Stop f 9. Because of the great 
amount of reflected light, the exposure is 
decreased from 1/40 second to 1/60 sec- 
ond. 

Second picture—Two bathing girls on 
the beach at Venice, Calif. Another case 
where the subjects fill most of the pic- 
ture. Direct sunlight high overhead is 
the source of illumination. The subjects 
fall in the average class as to color. The 
exposure is made at f 6.3 at 1/60 second. 

Third picture—In the Pool. In this pic- 
ture we have the late afternoon Florida 
sun sending its slanting rays against the 
subject. The girl in the pool and the sur- 
rounding water present an average sub- 
ject, since there is not intense reflection 
from the water. The sun being weak, 
forming soft shadows, we shoot this at f 
45 and 1/60 second. 

Fourth picture—Girl on Rocks. The 
brilliant California sun is well overhead; 
water, sky, and the subject are alive with 
reflected light. The white bathing suit 
worn by the girl places her at once in the 
class of light subjects. Referring to the 
table we see that this picture can be taken 
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at f 9 and 1/40 second. But in this in- 
stance it seems well to portray the girl’s 
figure rather sharply defined against a 
soft and slightly out-of-focus back- 
ground. We therefore open the diaphragm 
to f 4.5 and increase the shutter speed to 
1/100 second. 

Now that we have looked over the color 
photographs which illustrate this article 
let us take several hypothetical situations. 

Suppose you want to preserve your 
little boy in color. He has on a white play 
suit and is posed against the green leaves 
of the grape arbor. Shadows fall on him 
and his face is also shadowed. The expos- 
ure should be that for a dark subject in 
——r so we take it at f 5.6, 1/50 sec- 
ond. 

Now suppose you want to take a color 
shot of your red tulip beds. The red pet- 
als contrast strongly with the green foli- 
age. Kodachrome sets off these color dif- 
ferences to good advantage. 

The Kodachrome exposure for the tu- 
lips in direct sunlight would be made for 
a dark subject, because both red and 
green absorb considerable light. Refer- 
ring to the exposure guide we see that the 
shot should be made at 1/50 second at 
f 45. 

Now let’s try a Kodachrome shot of the 
sunset. Rich and striking, too good to 
miss. Exposure at this hour varies minute 
by minute, so we take three shots to make 
sure—1/50 at f 6.3, f 4.5, and f 3.5. Very 
likely all three will be good—one normal, 
one pastel because of slight overexposure, 
one with the colors deepened by slight 
underexposure. 

That gives you an idea of how to use 
Kodachrome. Once you get started on 
color, of course, you will take more than 
seven pictures in a day—many more—be- 
cause you will begin to see more color 
in the things about you, and there will 
be added charm in all you see. 

Next month we shall go into the subject 
a little deeper and talk about how to see 
color and about how you can develop 
the technique of capturing it.—fe 





temperate or tropical zones. 


of yellow and red light. 


EXPOSURE GUIDE FOR DAYLIGHT KODACHROME 


For use from two hours after sunrise to two hours before sunset, summer or winter, in 
Pictures taken later or earlier must receive more exposure. 
Pictures made too early or too late. in sunlight, except sunset pictures, will pick up an excess 
Different speeds for. the same stop are noted in several places. 
This is to take care of shutters which have a different choice of speeds. 


























Direct Weak, hazy sun;|Open shade,|Overcast {Deep shade, 
sunlight soft shadows sunny day |sky sunny day 
LIGHT f 8-1/50 f 5.6-1/50 f 45-1/50 if 45-1/50 |f 4.5-1/25 
SUBJECTS or or or or or 
f 9-1/40 f 6.3-1/40 f 4.5-1/40 |f 4.5-1/40 if 3.5-1/30 
AVERAGE ||Between f 5.6\f 4.5-1/50 f 3.5-1/50 |f 3.5-1/50 |f 3.5-1/25 
SUBJECTS |iand f 8-1/50 or or or or 
or f 4.5-1/60 f 3.5-1/40 |f 3.5-1/40 |f 3.5-1/20 
f 6.3-1/60 : 
DARK f 5.6-1/50 Between f 3.5 (f 45-1/25 (if 4.5-1/25 if 4.5-1/10 
SUBJECTS or and f 45-1/50 or or or - 
f 6.3-1/40 or f 3.5-1/30 if 3.5-1/30 |f 3.2-1/20 
f 45-1/40 | 

















reflector. 





For sidelighted subjects in sunlight, open lens one full stop more. 

For sidelighted subjects in other four groups, open one-half stop more. 

For backlighted subjects in sunlight, open lens two full stops more. 

For backlighted subjects in other four groups, open lens one stop more. 

If reflectors are used to soften shadows in sidelighted or backlighted subjects, the lens need 
not be opened so far. Experiment is necessary to determine the effectiveness of a particular 
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ad i STILL photographer is the 
unsung hero of Hollywood,” said 
Ray Jones emphatically. 

Such a broad assertion issuing forth 
from the halls of moviedom’s capital 
might sound like downright heresy. But 
coming from the man who is head of the 
Still Department at Universal studios, 
who supervises the most completely 
equipped still laboratory in the motion 
picture business, it was without doubt 
sincere. 

We were chatting between shots in his 
studio. While the model was changing 
her clothes, Jones amplified his statement. 

“This is what I mean,” he went on. 
“What product does a motion picture 
studio deal in? Glamour! With a capital 
Glam! Who sells glamour to the public? 
Publicity departments! What is their 
‘stock in trade?’ Still photographs! Yet 
the still photographer working in the 


Right: This striking portrait of Leopold Sto- 
kowski is an excellent example of Ray 
Jones’ work. Such photographs appearing in 
the press keep the stars before the public. 


Above: Jones has skillfully portrayed win- 
some Deanna Durbin's chaste, refreshing 
youth and innate sweetness of character 
in this appealing publicity photograph. 


Sts § 


by LEONARD PAIGE 





Ray Jones, one of Hollywood's foremost exponents of still photography, 


tells how movie publicity portraits are made and how they aid the stars. 


studio is Hollywood’s forgotten man! 

“Let’s make a comparison. An auto- 
mobile manufacturer builds a superb 
car. He hires the best designers and en- 
gineers and technicians to build that car. 
But how does he pay their salaries? How 
does he make money? By having men 
who can sell those cars. Salesmen who 
are unbeatable. 

“Now take a studio. They hire a big 
director, a cinematographer who can pho- 
tograph a horse-weed and make it look 
like a rose. They hire a cast of stars 















whose names are known all over the civi- 
lized world, and they. produce a picture 
from a famous novel or play, or from 
the genius of one of their own highly 
trained staff writers. But just as the car 
manufacturer has to sell his cars in order 
to remain in business, the studio has to 
sell its pictures. Who does this? Putting 
it mildly, still photographs, backed up by 
clever publicity, are salesmen that cannot 
be beaten.” 

What makes Mr. Jones think the still 
man is forgotten? 
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“Because,” says Jones, “the most he 


can expect in the way of recognition for 
his very important work is a tiny by-line 
under one of his pictures in a nfagazine. 
Or, if he is lucky, a few printed words 
in a fan magazine or newspaper. Sure, 
he gets a good salary, but not nearly so 
much as his work is actually worth. And 
did you ever hear of a still man getting 
screen credit? That’s a laugh. 


“In all honesty I will have to add that 
within. recent years the still-man is be- 


ginning to come into his own. Directors 


and camera crews and players are be- 
coming educated to his worth, and he is 
being given far more recognition than he 
was five years ago. But at the same time 
his work gets far less recognition than 
it merits.” 

While Jones is arranging his lights 
and camera for his next shot, let’s review 
his career. 

Ray has been a studio still man for 
many years. His photographic career be- 
gan in Superior, Wisconsin, where he 
started to work after school for the Drys- 
dale Perry studio. From being a flunky 
he graduated to the darkroom where he 
assisted the technicians and finally was 
trusted with the task of developing and 
printing snapshots. It wasn’t long before 
he got his chance to practice with a 
camera. His inherent knack for composi- 
tion and lighting quickly brought him 
local renown. 

In a few years he managed to acquire a 





Above: Photograph of Charles Winninger 
in jolly, laughing mood that has made him 
known to Tetibbeds of people who have 
enjoyed him on the screen and on the air. 

















Left: Presenting a new star to the public 
is an exacting test for the still man. Jones’ 
picture of Danielle Darrieux was so suc- 
cessful it was used on a magazine cover. 








































Below: Jones obtained the striking effect 
in this photograph by using a single 
spotlight and also an.odd camera angle. 


regular clientele, and was made first 
photographer. Then came Hollywood. 

“I left Superior in favor of Holly- 
wood simply because it was a nat- 
ural step,” Ray said. “I realized 
that I had gone as far as I could 
where I was working. In casting 
about for a logical place to go, it 
was natural that I would think of 
Hollywood. It’s the one place in 
the world where there is no limit 
to a photographer’s opportunities. 

Ray’s first Hollywood job was 
in the old Mack Sennett studios, 
where, with another man, he oper- 
ated a still concession. The studios 
had no regular still departments 
at that time, but allowed a man 
or group of men ‘te operate the 
“concessions.” 

Since that time he has worked 
in practically every studio. “I 
went to all of them,” he said, 
“because I knew that I would 
learn something valuable in 
each one. I wanted to know all 
there was to know, and that 
seemed the best route.” 

He spent one season at Fox, 
another at Sam Goldwyn’s, and 
operated the portrait depart- 
ment at Paramount for a year. 
One of his best known jobs and 
one which gave his career a big 
boost was his work as head 
photographer on Cecil B. de 
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Mille’s Cleopatra. 

He has been at Universal since 1923, 
save for a couple of “time out” periods. 
His present status is Head of the Photo- 
graphic Department. He has five produc- 
tion photographers working under him 


and is in charge of the fine, big labora- . 


tory. He takes practically all of the por- 
trait art and the poster art, as the trade 
calls it. 

He doesn’t look old enough to have had 
such a lengthy career. Of medium height, 
but with powerful shoulders, he seems 
to be too young for his job. He shoots 
his portraits while keeping up a running 
fire of comment, most of which makes 
little sense. Even when he speaks to his 
assistant it sounds as though he were 
talking sheer nonsense—until you see the 
resulting pictures. 

One of the boys in the publicity de- 
partment, Norman Rivkin, had given me 
a tip. “Get him talking about his theory 
of tests,” he said. “He has some unusual 
ideas on that subject.” 

When I asked Ray about that he 
grinned. “If you have anything to do this 
afternoon you’d better go while you’ve 
got a chance, because if I get started on 
that subject I'll talk forever. 

“You know, it’s a mystery to me why 
the studios didn’t realize long ago that 
still photography is an excellent medium 
for testing a prospective screen player. 

“Here is an example. Not long ago the 
front office sent a girl down here to have 
some portraits made. Publicity stuff. I 
put her up on the podium, hit her with a 
baby spot and a gimmie, [a spotlight used 
to lighten undesirable shadows] and took 
a peak in the groundglass. It didn’t take 
me two minutes to tell that she had a 
bad fault which would have to be reme- 
died. Two of her front teeth were not 
‘right.’ I knew they wouldn’t photograph 
well. I took pictures which would not 
show her teeth, and I told her about it. 

“Without saying anything to studio 
executives, she had porcelain caps placed 
over the defective teeth. When she was 
given her next movie test her teeth were 
lovely. And she was handed a contract. 

“And that is only one instance out of 
dozens that I could mention. I have had 
to study makeup, hairdress, posture, 
facial expression. That’s my job. And 
any good still photographer can spot 
such a fault just as quickly as I can.” 

As an example of how the studios rely 
upon the still man, take the case of a 
certain foreign star who recently under- 


went Hollywood tests. Known to every: 


picture-goer in Europe, this young lady 
had to be presented to American audi- 
ences in a manner that would click. 

Foreign stills have a somewhat differ- 
ent slant from ours, so it was decided to 
get the still men into conference with 
the hairdresser and the makeup depart- 
ment. Thus it could be ascertained ex- 
actly what possibilities the new star 
possessed. 

Much was expected of the still man in 
this case, with special reference to the 
lighting and arranging of the star’s hair, 
her makeup, her photographic character- 
istics. His ability, together with his 
advice, were relied upon very definitely. 

(Continued on page 117) 


A Walking Cane Camera Support 


by REGINALD O. LISSAMAN 


The steel. shaft from a discarded golf club 
can be made very easily into a handy unipod. 


OW many times have you gone for 

an afternoon stroll and taken your 
camera, but, not wanting to burden your- 
self, left the tripod at home? Invariably 
you have seen something worth re- 
cording, and said to yourself, “Why didn’t 
I bring that pesky tripod; I need a longer 
exposure!” How often (if you are a 
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miniature camera enthusiast) when 
taking shots in the theater, have you 
wished for a suitable camera support that 
might be carried without drawing undue 
attention? 

Here is the very thing for such oc- 
casions—a cane made from a broken or 
discarded steel (tubular) shaft golf club. 
With the camera screwed on the top and 
the cane adjusted to the desired height, 
it is possible to hold the camera steady 
during exposures down to 1/10 or 1/5 
second with comparative ease. When 
taking stage shots at the theatre it be- 
comes almost indispensable. Placed be- 
tween the feet and adjusted to eye level 
(when sitting) you are able to hold the 
camera rigid while shooting. During in- 
tervals between shots it may be leaned 
back against the chest, ready for instant 
action. 

The steps in making the unipod are 
shown in the photos. The head of the 
club is first removed by locating and 
driving out the pin which passes through 
the shank of the head and the shaft. A 
curtain rod, the small round extending 


variety, is next procured and the end 
collar of the tubular half removed, after 
which it will be found to slip easily into 
the shaft of the club. 

Now wrap a bushing (A), cut from light 
sheet metal, around the curtain tube (B) 
at the end so that both fit the club shaft 
snugly. Leave the tube protruding about 
¥,” from the end 
of the shaft and 
solder well in place. 
The shank of the 
club head is now 
cut off with the 
hack-saw at such a 
length (C) that 
when replaced on 
the shaft it will be 
about even with the 
end of the protrud- 
ing curtain tube. It 
is then slipped onto 
the shaft, and after 
flaring the inner 
tube slightly to 
meet it, they are 
soldered together 
around the lip of 
the opening. 

This shank now 
forms « collar about 
the lower end of the 
shaft through 
which, after enlarg- 





Upper left: Metal 
bushing (A) is 
wrapped around the 
tube section (B) 
and the collar (C) is 


t } ‘ 
ee Str A bnob ing the old pin hole 
hides the camera and tapping, a set- 


screw when using as 
a cane. Above: Com- 
paratively slow ex- 


screw is placed. The 
solid half of the 
curtain rod is now 


posures can be made 


with this unipod. slipped into the 


tube where it may 
be locked with 
the set-screw at any desired point. When 
using the device as a cane the rod is 
pushed all the way into the shaft so that 
only the end protrudes. This end may be 
bluntly pointed if desired. 

A pair of tripod sockets, removed from 
an old camera or procured from a supply 
house, and a section of standard thread 
%” bolt are needed for the upper end. 
If you buy the sockets be sure to state 
that they are for a wood camera case, as 
this kind have a small collar around 
them. The one socket is turned onto the 
bolt, leaving about 4%” projecting on top. 
The other side of the socket is soldered 
to the bolt. This is let into a recess which 
has been drilled in the cane top, and se- 
cured with screws through the flange. 
The other socket is let into a wooden 
knob which is turned for the cane top. 
This top disguises the unipod and protects 
the hand from the projecting bolt. 

One precaution should be taken after 
using the unipod. To avoid rust one 
should wipe and oil the slide rod before 
laying it away as this portion will con- 
tinually contact damp earth/and mud.—® 
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A milk strike in New York 
State produced this genu- 
ine action for the author. 


Getting Rural News Pictures 


by P. B, OAKLEY 


Freelance photographer, Geneva, N. Y. 


of PoputaR PxHorocrapuy referred 

to Arthur Fellig the freelance 
New York City photographer, who is al- 
ways on the job when there’s an auto 
accident, big fire, celebrities on hand, or 
anything big doing. Many readers prob- 
ably said to themselves, “Well, that’s in 
New York—there’s something going on 
there all the time. Fellig can do it and 
be kept busy.” 

But if amateur photographers living in 
the smaller cities and towns would just 
stop and study the situation right in their 
own localities, they, too, would see many 
opportunities to cash in on news events. 
In fact, they can reach out and cover 
some of the nearby communities as well. 

Let me suggest that they get in touch 
with the newspapers published in the 
large cities nearest them. The editors are 
always glad of an opportunity to see a 
snapshot of some interesting up-to-the- 
minute event. It must be timely, of 
course—not a week old. If the hotel 
burns down, the picture is news today— 
but a week from today it’s not news. 

By way of illustration, I will refer to 
several incidents in which I used my 
cameras to good advantage. 

Two years ago, it rained steadily for 
three or four days in upper New York 
state. High water and floods left beauti- 
ful Watkins Glen and the village of Wat- 
kins in ruins. Hundreds of people were 
suddenly left homeless. Lights were out; 
power shut off. 

Watkins was 40 miles away but I knew 
that pictures were there—pictures which 
the newspapers and syndicates would 
want. I drove as near to Watkins as I 
could get and walked into the town over 
piles of stones, mud, and debris, lugging 
my Graflex and with a miniature camera 
in my pocket. 


A ARTICLE in the December issue 


The amateur who lives in or near a small city or town can 


get and sell exclusive 


ictures of many newsworthy events 


in his vicinity. The author offers some tips on the subject. 


I made more than 50 pictures, hurried 
back to my car, drove home, developed 
the films and then sent out wires to the 
various newspapers and news photo syn- 
dicates. I had secured the first photo- 
graphs. Requests came immediately to 
rush the pictures. I did. Some went out 
on trains, some via bus and a few by mail. 
That afternoon, and the following morn- 
ing, newspapers throughout the country 
carried my pictures of the Watkins Glen 
flood. Needless to say I was well com- 
pensated. 

Here’s another instance. The farmers 
in central New -York state had a milk 
strike which lasted several weeks. Some 
of the farmers refused to strike and I 
knew that would mean trouble when they 
attempted to deliver their milk. Armed 
with my camera I caught scenes of a 
pitched battle between striking and non- 
striking farmers. It was real action and 
no make-believe. I took more than a 
dozen pictures and rushed them through 
development and printing. Soon the 
telephone began ringing and the news- 
papers and photo agencies were on the 
wire wanting pictures of the battle. I had 
them, yes, and soon they were in the 
hands of the editors. I had scored again! 

But those are just a couple of good 
breaks. There are news pictures almost 
every day right in your own locality, if 
you keep your eyes and ears open. 

Automobile accidents seem to happen 
everywhere. Pictures of the cars in the 
position in which they collided, scenes of 
the highway showing skid marks and 





Above: One of a series of flood pictures 
with which Oakley scooped the country. 


Below: This girl and her obedient wood- 
chuck posed for a shot the papers bought. 
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whether the road was wet or dry, are all 
good. Owners of the cars will want them. 
If the case goes into court, your pictures 
will be most valuable. 

I heard of a girl who had a pet wood- 
chuck that came scampering across the 
fields when called. I snapped a picture 
of the girl and her pet—an unusual pet 
you'll admit. The newspapers wanted it! 
It was human interest! 

One day I happened to hear a man say 
his cat wouldn’t sleep anywhere but on 
the back of his dog. Hard to believe, but 
I caught the two pets asleep in this posi- 
tion. The picture had reader interest and, 
with a caption such as, “Cat stages lay- 
down strike,” it went over big with the 
editors. 

A group of citizens staged a banquet 
in honor of a 24-year-old cat. News- 
papers and press wires carried the story. 
On the night of the affair wires came in 
wanting pictures of the cat, of the cat 
and its owner, of the cat getting a mani- 
cure previous to the party, etc. The edi- 
tors received plenty of pictures. And I 
received plenty for the job. 

Yes, Art Fellig has a big city to cover 
in his free-lance work—but, honestly, 
there are hundreds of opportunities right 
in your home territory if you'll just look 
around. 

True, there aren’t murders every day, 
nor fires, nor automobile accidents, but 
one never knows when these things will 
happen. It is when they do happen that 
newspapers and news photo agencies 
want the pictures and are willing to pay 
for them. If you are on the job, you’re 
the one who wins. 

Cash in with your camera. 


You can 
do it.— ; 


Darkroom Hints 


F YOU don’t already know these 
trouble-saving hints, paste this on the 
wall of your dark room. 

Keep all solution bottles full to the 
top, as the more air in the bottle the 
quicker the contents will spoil. Use many 
small bottles instead of large gallon bot- 
tles or jugs and your solutions will keep 
longer. 

Don’t have any unlabeled bottles 
around unless they are empty and clean, 

Don’t store photographic paper or film 
in your darkroom. Most darkrooms are 
damp and the air is full of chemical 
fumes, which do no harm for a short 
period. But sensitive emulsions exposed 
to these fumes for a long time will fog, 
even if boxed. 

Don’t smoke in your darkroom. The 
air is bad enough and a puffed cigarette 
will even fog paper. 

Watch your safelights and don’t forget 
that enlarging paper is many times fast- 
er than contact paper. No safelight is 
safe for long, so avoid holding your film 
or print up to the safelight while wet 
with developer. Learn to judge your re- 
sults in the tray. 

The ten-cent stores sell small Turkish 
towels for ten cents each. Spend fifty 
cents and have a clean towel handy. 
When dirty throw them away as they 
are cheap enough.—R. L. McColm, Inter- 
laken, N.J. 











Copying Without A Camera 
by Roger Kerkham 








OPYING printed matter such as pen 
drawings and diagrams can be done 
by a very simple and rapid process and 
without a camera; it can be done without 
even a darkroom. Personally I have 
used this method frequently for copying 
complicated diagrams, formulas, tables, 
and such matter, from library books, ar- 
ticles in friends’ magazines, etc., which I 
did not want to take the time to copy 
but knew would be useful for my refer- 
ence notebook. 
The copying is done full size, and all 
that is required to do it is some glossy 
single weight, extra hard, paper, (I use 
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Above: Sensitized paper 
is placed face down on 
the original to be cop- 
ied oe covered with a j 

glass. Right: A_ print / Pope N 
made from the result- ex 
ing paper negatives, {4 


Azo F 5), a tube of MQ Se 


developer and a little | ake i cM 


hypo. The rest of the | f 
equipment is a reading i / 
lamp and a piece of glass ; 
about 5 x 7 inches, or 8 x 
10, depending entirely on the size of the 
copy. 

If the copying is done in an ordinary 
room, no darkroom being used, it is done 
at night. A common 30-watt lamp and 
shade, placed about 10 feet away, can be 
used for illumination and developing. If 
you find the paper fogs a trifle during 
the time required for development, mere- 
ly stand a cardboard up beside the lamp 
so that only the reflected rays reach your 
part of the room. This is for the amateur 
who doesn’t possess a darkroom, of course. 

The procedure is to place the article 
to be copied on some solid surface such 
as the top of a table, making sure it is 
perfectly flat. This set-up being com- 
plete, a sheet of the sensitive paper is 
laid face down on the article to be 
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copied, being sure there is absolute con- 
tact over the entire surface. This is im- 
portant. Then the glass is laid on top 
and pressure applied either by the hands 
or by weights rested on the edges of the 
glass. I sometimes use two strips of 
wood laid on top of the glass on each side 
with heavy weights on the end. Now the 
light, (I use an ordinary reading lamp,) 
is held about a foot away and directly 
over the center to assure even illumia- 
tion. The exposure time varies slightly, 
but I find that about 45 seconds for a 60- 
watt lamp in a reflector is about right. 

The paper is now developed in the 
ordinary way, fixed, and washed. A 
very passable paper negative is the re- 
sult. This negative may appear very 
dense when veiwed by ordinary light but 
hold it up and you will see the contrast 
to be quite good. Prints are made from 
this paper negative by contact in the 
ordinary way, using the same grade of 
paper. 

The theory of the process is that the 
light passing through the sensitized paper 
is reflected back from the white portion, 
and is absorbed by the black, thus giving 
you a reverse print or negative. Of 
course a slight overall fog results from 
the direct light af- 
fecting the emul- 
sion which is the 
reason you get 
such a black-look- 
ing negative. 

This method is 
practical for pen 
and ink sketches, 
line drawings (in 
black ink), and 
diagrams as well 
as printed matter. 
In the latter the 
quality of the pa- 
per and printing 
of the magazine 
has a great deal 
to do with the 
quality of the fin- 
ished print, but it 
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aig. a" is always usable at 


any rate. Blue- 

prints are not good 
because the paper is sensitive to blue 
rays and these are reflected, so the re- 
sulting negative is of very low contrast. 
Contrast can always be heightened in the 
paper negative by the good old ferricya- 
nide reducer. In the event that you wish 
to copy an item which has nothing printed 
on the reverse side, you place the sensi- 
tive paper down first, emulsion side up, 
and put the original face down on it and 
make your exposure.—f® 





NOTICE 


50,000 Extra Copies of This Issue Were 
Printed to Supply the Demand. 

If you want additional copies of this First 

Anniversary Number—buy them at your cam- 

era store or newsstand NOW. Next month a 

copy will cost you a MINIMUM OF 50c. 
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THE CAMERA AIDS 


BIG BUSINESS 


Here is the revealing story of how photography has won 
laurels as the star salesman for a modern industry. 


most impressive of executives, and 

who could, upon admittance to the 
inner sanctum, convey more than 10,000 
words of valuable information immedi- 
ately, and without interruption, is the 
ideal of every sales manager. 

Such a salesman exists in photography, 
and his value is coming into its own. 

A few years ago, the greater portion 
of advertisements seen in newspapers and 
magazines were illustrated with draw- 
ings, paintings, and water colors. 

From a purely illustrative point of view, 
these methods were satisfactory. The ar- 
tist could give vent to his artistic nature 
and convey an impression. However, he 
could not convey indisputable facts. 

The vast majority of national adver- 
tisers have a good product to sell and, in 


A SALESMAN who could reach the 





They tell a prospect what the tractor 
will do and then prove it with pictures. 


most instances, they believe that con- 
vincing a prospect of the superiority of 
their product is the first, last, and all- 
important step in the closing of a sale. 
With competition at its present highly 
developed state, there is nothing that,can 
be used to convince a prospect better 
than facts, To present these facts quickly, 
effectively, and thoroughly, the modern 
advertiser has turned to the camera. 

Run through your favorite magazine 
today and look at the advertisements and 
the editorial pages. The percentage of 
actual photographs is much greater than 
the work of the crayon or the brush. 
The photograph gives the reader a 
greater feeling of security and confidence 
in the advertiser’s or the writer’s word, 
for it has been an old saw since the early 
days of photography that “the camera 
never lies!” This is not always a true 
axiom, for the camera can be made to 
lie—but when a trick picture is used, the 
reader is usually let in on the secret. 
Tricks, however, are almost as declasse 
as woodcuts, as far as the present day 
advertiser is concerned. 

One of the earliest pioneers and the 


Pictures show the tractor's many uses. 
Here is one at work in a vineyard. 
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The company sends its camera car on 
location to shoot the tractors at work. 





HE CAMERA, both movie and _ still, 

plays an important part in modern busi- 
ness. The Caterpillar Tractor Company 
was one of the pioneers in the use of un- 
retouched photographs by a manufacturer 
for publicity and sales promotion. There 
are many other corporations, both great 
and small, who early recognized the pho- 
tograph as a powerful salesman. 

This story, however, seryes as an inter- 
esting study, since it tells all about the oper- 
ations of one of the most highly developed 
photographic departments of any sales or- 
ganization. 











greater present-day users of photographs 
in advertising is Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
It was probably one of the first com- 
panies to use absolutely un-retouched 
material. Today, it is the unretouched, 
candid, natural photographs which catch 
the attention and make it’s advertise- 
ments outstanding. This same type of 
photograph caught the attention of the 
reader when the company was young, 
and definitely did its share to develop 
the largest manufacturer of track-type 
tractors and Diesel engines in the world. 

First also in the use of motion pic- 
tures for sales promotion and training, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. offers an ideal 
case study. There are hundreds of un- 
solicited letters in the company files 

(Continued on page 114) 


Working in the tall timber, this tractor 
hauls 7 large trees to a mill near by. 
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Picture taken with an 18 cm., f 4.5 lens wide open. The nearest girl is 8 ft. and the farthest 
20 ft. from the camera which was focused at 14 ft. At this close distance the depth of focus 
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is shallow, as shown, but it is increased as the camera is moved farther away from the subjects. 


ESPITE the amazing popularity of 

photography today, the principles 

on which a camera operates still 
remain a mystery to many thousands of 
enthusiasts. These amateurs will get a 
lot more fun from their hobby and will 
take better pictures when they are fa- 
miliar with the simple rules affecting a 
photographic exposure. This article is 
an earnest attempt to set forth in the 
simplest terms the elementary knowledge 
one should possess before he trips a 
shutter. It will be useful whether his 
camera is cheap or expensive, and 
whether the finished prints come from 
the drugstore or from the amateur’s own 
darkroom. 

What is my camera? Basically, it con- 
sists of a light-tight box at one end of 
which has been placed (a) a lens, which 
gathers rays of light from without and 
condenses them sharply to form an image 
en the film at the opposite end; (b) a 
diaphragm, which controls the size of 
the opening or aperture of the lens and 
by means of which the amount of light 
passing through the lens within a given 





SMALL LENS 
OPENING 


LARGE LENS 
OPENING 




















Relationship of lens opening to shutter 
speed illustrated by a faucet and running 
water. Study the diagram very carefully. 





The photographs used to illustrate this ar- 
ticle were taken by JACK PRICE, famous 
news photographer, especially for POPU- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Through the gen- 
erous cooperation of Radio City Music 
Hall, in New York, Jack Price was able 
to use the largest stage in the world and 
the personnel of the Radio City Music 
Hall Corps de Ballet. It is America’s only 
resident ballet and is under the direction 
of Miss Florence Rogge. 











period of time may be regulated; (c) a 
shutter, which regulates the period of 
time the light is permitted to pass 
through the lens to the film. 

The diaphragm and shutter work as a 
team, always. Setting one of them de- 
pends upon how the other has been set. 
First of all, you must learn to use the 
words shutter and aperture (or stop) 
intelligently. But let’s not rush into it. 
Let’s see how the camera works. 

Light, passing through a hole, may be 
compared with water passing through a 
faucet. The further you open the faucet 
the more water passes through it in a 
given time. Similarly, the larger the lens 
aperture (or stop) the more light it will 
admit to the film in a given time. 

A camera’s diaphragm is simply an 
opening whose diameter you can change 
to meet conditions. It is identical with 
the iris of the human eye. In strong, 
bright light we squint instinctively. The 
iris of the eye contracts so as to keep out 
a superabundance of the bright light. Too 
much light entering the eye blinds a per- 
son temporarily and prevents his seeing 
much detail in the scene before him. Too 
much light enterins a camera lens “blinds” 
the film in somewhat the same manner. 
It renders the film incapable of register- 
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PICTURE TAKING BECOMES 
EASIER ONCE YOU UNDER- 
STAND WHAT THE EYE OF 
YOUR CAMERA CAN DO 
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ing any fine detail in the highlights. 
In poor light or in darkness the iris 
of the eye dilates—opens wide—so as to 


admit as much light as possible. The 
same principle holds true with your 
camera, but you must make the adjust- 
ment by hand. A different setting is re- 
quired for each change in lighting con- 
ditions. The stronger the light, the smal- 
ler you may make the aperture. 

All right. Now, where does the time 
element enter in? Let’s go back to the 
faucet and water illustration. A lot of 
water will pass through a wide open 
faucet in a given time. Less water will 
pass through the same faucet if it is par- 
tially turned off. Open the faucet wide 
and the water gushes through it. Close 
it, gradually; the water is reduced to a 
trickle. 

Now substitute light for water, and 
substitute the camera’s diaphragm for 
the faucet. They work identically. 

What is the meaning of all this talk 
about “f2...35...f 16’? Simply 
stated, the f numbers express the diame- 
ter or size of the aperture. Technically, 
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As a general rule, the more intense the 
light the smaller the lens aperture used, 
except with very rapid shutter speeds. 
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the f number is a ratio or proportion. 
It is arrived at by dividing the focal 
length of the lens by the diameter of the 
aperture being used. The focal length 
of a lens is the distance from lens to 
film when the image of a distant object is 
in sharp focus. Thus, if the focal length of 
a lens is 8 inches, and the diameter of the 
aperture being used is 1 inch, you divide 


Below: A series of pictures showing how depth of field is in- 
creased as the lens aperture is made smaller. 
were taken with a 16 cm. lens, in each case focused at 25 ft. 
Numbers on the targets indicate their distance in feet from 
the camera. The top picture was taken with the lens at f 4.5, 
the middle one at f 8, and the lower one at f 16. Note that 
near and far targets get sharper as the lens is stopped down. 
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8 by 1 and obtain a quotient of 8, or f 8. 

Many popular miniature cameras have 
2-inch focal length lenses. If the aper- 
ture of a 2-inch lens be set so that its 
diameter is 42-inch, you divide 2 by % to 
get f 4. The focal length of a lens re- 
mains constant (except when altered by 
the use of supplementary lenses, such as 
portrait attachments). And the longer 


The pictures 


Taken at f 4.5 
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SHUTTER 


the focal length of a lens the larger the 
image it will transmit to the film or plate 
(see illustrations on page 33). 

These f numbers are similar to frac- 
tions: the bigger they are numerically 
the smaller the size of the openings they 
indicate. At an. early age you learned 
that % is bigger than 14; 1/16 is bigger 
than 1/22, etc. So, f 2 is a large aperture, 


Below: Here again the targets indicate their distance in 
feet from the camera. 
range depth of field is not as great as in the series to the left. 
These pictures were taken with an 18 cm. lens and in each 
case focused at 6 feet. The top picture was taken at f 4.5, 
the middle one at f 8, and the lower one at f 16. The near and 
far targets again get sharper as the aperture is made smaller. 


It will be seen here that at closer 
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Taken at f 8 











Taken at f 16 
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Showing the relative depth of field obtained with lenses of 
different focal lengths. In each case the lens was focused 
on the 25-ft. target and set at f 4.5. The top picture was 
made with a 13.5 cm. (53%”) lens; the second with a 16.5 
cm. (6!/2”) lens; the third with an 18 cm. (7”) lens; and the 
bottom one with a 21 cm. (8!/4”) lens. Note that the longer 
the focal length the larger the image and the less depth of field. 


f 8 is a medium aperture, and f 16 or f 22 are among the 
small aperture settings available. 

Now, the larger the aperture, the more carefully and 
exactly you must focus on your subject. When the camera 
is focused, let us say, at 25 feet, certain objects closer or 
farther than 25 feet from the camera will be in sharp focus. 
The distance between the nearest and the farthest objects 
in sharp focus is known as the depth of field or depth of 
focus, and the larger the aperture the less depth of field a 
lens has. The smaller the aperture, or the more a lens is 
stopped down, the greater will be the depth of field. That 
is why, at large apertures, focusing must be done very 
carefully. Stopping down the lens, then, makes up for 
small errors in focusing the camera as it brings into sharp 
focus objects both nearer to and farther from the camera. 

Why is a wide aperture used? There are two principal 
reasons. One we may call action. The other we may call 
poor lighting conditions. Frequently you wish to take an 
action picture—a picture of a person walking, waves mov- 
ing, trees in the wind, children playing, autos or trains in 
action, sports shots, etc. And you wish to “stop” the 
motion. You don’t want a blurred picture. When a small 
aperture is employed you must use a “slower” shutter 
speed with it. This is to allow enough time for sufficient 
light to pass through the lens to correctly expose the film. 
If, during this period of time, your subject may have 
moved, the motion will register on the film, causing a 
blurred image. 

So when there is action to be stopped you open up the 
lens and use a wide aperture (large stop) in order that 
you may use a faster shutter speed. In action pictures 
you must “keep up” with the subject in motion. A leisure- 
ly walker may be “stopped” at 1/50 second. A modern 
streamlined train in full flight would be just a blur at 
1/50; you'll need approximately 1/500 second to be at all 
sure of stopping it, from most viewpoints. Of course, the 
closer you get to the moving subject the faster shutter 
you'll need to stop it. From several hundred yards dis- 
tance you can watch the progress of an express train or 
an aeroplane for a long way. But get to within a few 
yards of either and it will seem to flash past you. 

Similarly, a man walking at a distance of 50 yards from 
the camera may be “stopped” with little trouble. But get 
up to within 3 or 4 feet of him as he walks and he will 
seem to rush past the lens. ~ 

Then why not always use a wide aperture and a fast 
shutter and never have to worry about blurring? Because, 
the wider the aperture the less brilliant will be your pic- 
ture. This is because you have less depth of field with 
a large stop opening than-with a small stop opening. 

You won’t often want that kind of picture. You want a 
picture with depth, clarity, and detail throughout. Occa- 
sionally the expert purposely blurs the background, but 
you needn’t worry about that method until such time as 
you have learned to get good pictures of the simplest 
variety. 

Poor lighting conditions are akin to action in their de- 
mand for the use of large apertures. With any camera 
you can get a picture where there is any reasonable 
amount of light. But you will get it in less time with a 
fast lens, i.e. one of large aperture. It is called a fast lens 
because it will admit light very rapidly when used wide 
open. 

Assume that you want to take a picture indoors, with 
very poor light. You may not wish to use artificial light, 
flashbulb, or floods. Or you may not be able to do so. You 
may just have to shoot and hope for the best. Under the 
supposed conditions an,exposure meter reading might be 
something like this: f 8 at % second. Now, % second is 
too long a time to hold a camera steady. Furthermore, the 
people in the room are apt to move around considerably 
in % second’s time. So your chances of getting even a 
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e These pictures show more clearly the effect of focal 
/ ) length of the lens on the size of the image. Here 
again it will be seen that the longer the focal length 


the larger the image. The same series of lenses used 


e for the pictures on the opposite page were used 
MAES Wy here, and in the same order. The 25-ft. distance be- 
tween the camera and the model remained fixed. 





an 4 passable picture at this exposure and under such conditions are indeed slight. 
But if your camera has a fast lens you'll get a pretty decent picture in that 
id | poorly-lighted room. Here’s why: If at f 8 the proper exposure is % second, it’s 
ra | probable that at f 2.8 you may use 1/50 second shutter speed. And you can stop 
or normal action indoors at 1/50 second. So you’re apt to get a picture with your fast 
Ss. | lens that you couldn’t get without it. 
ts i Very well. Then why use a small aperture? As mentioned previously, the 
of | smaller apertures give greater depth of field. And when stopped down your lens 
a will give your pictures added brilliance, sharpness, and detail. Trees in backgrounds 
is | will appear sharper. People’s faces and clothing will appear more detailed, more life- 
at like. Highlights and shadows will be sharp just as the eye sees them. 
ry So—the small aperture gives the best pictures, when it can be used. But you must 


be sure there is sufficient light so that you can use with your small aperture a shutter 


or 

rp speed fast enough to stop any motion on the part of your subject. Using a small 
2. aperture in photographing a landscape on a windy day is apt to result in the blurring 
al of wind-whipped trees. Practice will enable you to judge fairly well just the amount 


7 | of shutter speed you should use in taking any subject successfully. 
You have been counseled to use as small an aperture as is feasible at the time. 


“% How small? This depends upon light intensity, or the amount of light on your sub- 
in ject. Let us assume that you’re taking a picture of a stationary object. A building, for 
m example. When the sun is shining brightly upon the building you will stop down your 
sl lens to a small aperture, say f 16. Assume that in this particular instance the proper 
or exposure at f 16 is 1/100 second. The small aperture (f 16) is desirable. And the fairly 
nt fast shutter (1/100 second) is desirable, too, as you are less apt to move the camera. 
ng Suppose that the day is a dull or cloudy one, or the building is in a shadow. Open 
we the diaphragm to a medium aperture such as f 8. A meter reading may show you that 

e at f 8 under such conditions the proper exposure is 1/25 second. This is still working 


| under pretty fair conditions. But the conditions are not as desirable as when the sun 
- | was shining brightly on the building. 
: You may wish a maximum of detail and sharpness, such as may be obtained only 


* i by using a small aperture like f 16 or f 22. The light is so poor on the dull day men- 
ee | tioned above that it would take a long time for much of it to trickle through a small 
a | aperture like f 16. You may have to set your shutter speed at 1/10 or even 1/5 sec~- 
at : ond. At these slower shutter speeds the average snapshooter will need a tripod or 
all | steady support for the camera. 

=" | Before taking any picture it is necessary to establish some point of departure. 
ow? | Either the diaphragm setting or the shutter speed must be the controlling factor. 
ma For example, where movement on the part of the subject is a factor, that will dictate 
ais the shutter speed necessary in order to stop action and give a sharp image. The shut- 
— | ter speed having been determined, the diaphragm opening is then set for the existing 
‘ | light conditions so that a properly exposed negative will result. If on the other hand, 
in we are not concerned with motion but rather with depth of field in order that certain 


| objects in our picture will be sharp, it is then necessary to select the size of aperture 
‘ll | (or stop number) which will give the required depth of field. The shutter speed is 
| then determined by the prevailing light conditions, 

Most advanced workers secure an easily obtainable depth of focus table for their 











+ camera lens, and many of the newer cameras come equipped with a device for de- 

. | termining these distances at the various stop openings. 

th After you have familiarized yourself with the contents of this article you will have 
} a passable groundwork on which to build your future photographic studies. Learn 

i » the meaning of the words, phrases and figures which have been used here, and use 

ag : them freely and with understanding. There’s nothing difficult or mysterious about 

ae ) diaphragm and shutter operations, on which photographic exposure is based. 

in Don’t be too anxious to get better equipment until you have learned the proper use 

ou F of that which you already own. The man who can handle a box camera properly 

will get good pictures with it, whereas a $300 instrument in the hands of an unin- 

ae formed person will result in a lot of worthless negatives. One camera is like another 

ii where operating principles are concerned.—fm 

ble 

la 

ons REMEMBER THESE IMPORTANT POINTS 

ide IN BRIGHT LIGHT—a small aperture calls for a slow shutter and a large aperture 

calls for a fast shutter. 

ith IN DIM LIGHT—a small aperture calls for a slow shutter or time exposure, and a 

ht large aperture calls for a medium shutter. 

ai A SMALL APERTURE—gives you more depth of field resulting in better detail and 

ou sharpness in the picture. 

on A LARGE APERTURE—gives you less depth of field and requires you to focus the 

camera more carefully. 

l is BEFORE YOU SNAP THE SHUTTER—make certain that the film is advanced so as 

the to prevent double exposure; that diaphragm and shutter are set proper- 

bly ly; and that the camera is-focused accurately. 

? es " 
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BENNETT STOPPED ACTION 


As one of the three top-flight photog- 
raphers in the 1880's, Bennett obtained 
results on a par with some of the best 
photographic work of our modern times. 





H. H. Bennett as he appeared in 1890. 


HAVE always supposed that real 

speed in photography was a thing of 

the last few years. I considered that 
the old time photographer wasn’t up to 
much, that the fastest thing he could 
photograph was a stationary landscape, 
and that he had to hold his human vic- 
tims with a headclamp pinched on so 
tight that they couldn’t even wink. Of 
course I had heard about Matthew Brady 
who photographed the Civil War, but I 
thought he probably had to ask the war 
to hold still five minutes while he shot, 
with those old wet plates he made him- 
self. 

Well, maybe he did, but that certainly 
was not the method used by Henry 
Hamilton Bennett of Wisconsin Dells, 
Wis., who was one of the three top-flight 
photographers of the ’80’s in this coun- 


try. What that man didn’t know about 
stop-action shots, photographic tricks, 
and photo-publicity just wasn’t worth 
knowing. 

Bennett is no longer living, but his 
wife and daughter still run his studio at 
the Dells. When I browsed around 
among his thousands of negatives, and 
looked over his ancient equipment, I was 
completely flabbergasted. 

Away back in 1888 he completely 
stopped the action of a rope hurled 
through the air. In 1887 he made the 
first picture of fireworks, when no one 
dreamed it could be done. He took 
stereoscopic views with a one-lens 
camera which he had made of two cigar 
boxes, getting his two shots by shifting 
the lens on a slide. He made his own 
“high-speed shutter” with a rubber band, 
and caught a man jumping through the 
air from one rock to another. He did 
all his early work on wet plates which 
he had to manufacture himself. Some- 
times the job was done in a dark tent, 
mounted on a boat, which he laborious- 
ly paddled up and down the wild Wis- 
consin River in search of pictures. 








Right: Wet plates were made and de- 
a ed in dark tents similar to this 
on the rowboat. Mounted on wheels 
the tent could be taken overland. 





Bennett was as famous in his day as 
Steichen or Lejaren 4 Hiller are now. 
He became so noted as a photographer of 
scenery that the Wisconsin Central Rail- 


road in 1889 gave him a whole train in | 


which to romp around and make pub- 
licity pictures. That was before the day 
of photoengraving. But from his photo- 
graphs all the best magazines had artists 
make sketches, and to their amazement 
the pictures were so well composed that 


the artists could sketch them just as | 


they were, without any rearrangement. 

This interesting pioneer of photography 
was born in Farnham, Lower Canada, 
in 1843, and went to the Dells in 1857. 
He served two years and three months in 
the Civil War in the Twelfth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and was mustered 
out before he was of age. In the war his 
right hand was wounded, badly, so that 
only the thumb and the middle finger 
were usable. 

Nowadays a man maimed in that way, 
without a cent to buy equipment, would 
probably never dream he could manu- 
facture a stereoscopic camera, or even 
operate the big clumsy machines of those 


Left: Part of Bennett's equipment of 50 
years ago. (A) Home-made sliding lens 
mechanism for cigarbox stereoscopic camera. 
(B) Stereoscopic lenses imported from Eng- 
land, (C) Case for plate holders and camera. 
(D) Parts of camera for stop-action work. 
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by MARIO SCACHERI 


Photographic Illustrator, New York City 


times. No, today the thing to do is to 
sulk about your misfortunes. 

But Bennett and his brother didn’t 
know a thing about social justice. They 
just had a few notions about git-wp-and- 
git. So they opened a photographic 
studio at the Dells, the brother having 
picked up some knowledge of photog- 
raphy in the East. Somehow they got 
hold of a pair of Globe lenses. This 
was a double meniscus lens which gave 
poor focus at the edges. With this affair j 
Bennett made his reputation. a ' ‘ _ - 

Making wet plates on the spot in his ' on a a — 
dark tent on the rowboat, he shot all the _ 4 : — + 
Dells scenery so well that his negatives 4 Maer a AS 
are still being used. Loaded up with the | aa, *« 
wet plate, which had to be used within Shiri <ccippngd 
five minutes after it was freshly made, > ; a, ett tei 
Bennett scrambled up and down those < imea SE 
rocky river banks, hanging on by one Sipe ig Fa Me seas Above: A speed shot of Bennett's 
thumb and an eye tooth, to get the xi oe ; ‘Siete i son jumping at Wisconsin Dells. It 
proper angle. The woods were full of és { “aa. was at first regarded as a fake. 
Indians, and he would drop in on them > Left: This picture, made in 1888 
occasionally to their consternation. He “ ff startled a risa Beg They thought 
came upon one old chief who was the % : the rope was hung from a tree. 
possessor of a genuine bedstead, set up 
in the middle of his wigwam. The chief 
slept under it, on the ground, proud of 
the onward march of civilization. Bennett 
convinced the braves that the camera 
would do them no harm and got an 
amazing collection of the Indians of long 


(Continued on page 92) 











Above: The photographer made this fine 
photograph on a wet plate in the late 1860's. 


Right: A trick photograph made by Bennett 
and which he openly admitted was a fake. 
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by PETER NELSON | . 





The author tells how easy it is to is 
make excellent home movies, and gives de: 
some advice that will get you off to fer 
a good start with that new camera. the 










Every member of the family can readily 
learn how to take a good moving picture. 


at last! Welcome, friend, to the 

ranks of confirmed movie-making 
addicts. Frankly, we’ve been somewhat 
sorry for you because you have been 
missing so much, because your kid 
brother or your youngster is already eight 
years old and you haven’t yet any mo- 
tion pictures of him. However, join us 
now in one of the grandest hobbies ever 
devised by the mind of mortal man. 

Draw up a chair and listen to a few 
fundamentals, facts which can save you 
no end of disappointments. 

Probably you won’t believe us when 
we say that it is easier to make good 
movies than it is to get good results from 
a still camera, but that’s our story and 
we stick to it. To make good still pictures 
you must be sure to set the shutter at 
one-umptieth of a second, you have to 
focus carefully on your subject or every- 
thing will be fuzzy, and you have to set 
the lens at the right “stop.” In movie 
making you can forget about the first 
two. Most movie cameras have exposure 
calculators built right into them to guide 
you in making the third adjustment. 

Furthermore, the modern black-and- 
white amateur movie film is one of the 
marvels of chemistry. You can give it 
100% more or 100% less light than is 
called for by the correct exposure, and 
the film is capable of correcting your mis- 
take to give you a good picture anyhow. 
The manufacturers of that film do re- 
markable things to it when you send it in 
to their laboratory to be processed. 

If you didn’t open your lens wide 
enough and consequently deserve a dark, 


S" YOU’VE bought that movie camera 


There are unlimited opportunities for recording pictures that will some day be priceless. 





Make the most of them by learning the simple fundamentals of good movie-making. 


under-exposed picture, the laboratory 
actually achieves the effect of giving the 
film more light. A photo-electric cell 
looks at every inch of your film and adds 
or diminishes light, according to what is 
necessary to make your film a good one. 
You may prove this for yourself by de- 
liberately making a silhouette, a picture, 
for example, of two human figures against 
an open sky. You give less light than 
you know you should, for you want the 
figures to be solid black against a light 
background. If you don’t stick in a note 
to the laboratory telling them how you 
want this shot, the operator will correct 
it for you and you'll get every detail in 
your figures—no silhouette at all. 


Even so, chemistry cannot achieve the 
impossible, and the most important thing 
to learn about your new movie camera 
is how to set the lens at the right opening 
for the lighting conditions of the moment. 
Probably some one has told you that you 
need more light on dull days and less 
light on bright days. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Think for a mo- 
ment and you will realize that the same 
amount of light should reach the film at 
all times. On dull days the lens must be 
opened wider so that enough of the poor 
light will get to the film to make up that 
required light value, and on brilliant days 
the lens must be closed or “stopped 
down” so that not too much of the bright 
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A badly overexposed film, when reversed, 
gives a positive that is weak, as shown. 


light will get in to exceed that given 
amount. You see, the film is always of 
the same sensitivity, no matter whether 
the day be sunny or cloudy. 

Now, every lens is calibrated with fig- 
ures called “f stops.” Never mind what 
the exact figures mean or how they were 
decided upon. When you get to the “bug” 
stage, you'll find out, and until then it’s 
not important. What you do need to know 
is that each of these f stops represents a 
definite measurement of light. Each dif- 
ferent stop is a different sized opening of 
the adjustable diaphragm in your lens, 
and each different opening lets through to 
the film its own amount of light. [If in- 
terested, see page 30.—Epb.] Your problem 
here is to set the lens at the right stop, 
so that you won’t under- or overexpose. 

You can do this in three ways—follow 
the calculator on your camera, use an 
exposure meter, or adopt the trial and 
error method until experience tells you 
at a glance whether it is an f 11 day, or 
whether the shade calls for f 3.5. When 
you are an old hand, you will find your- 
self slipping into the third method with- 
out realizing it, but to start with, follow 
the first or second method. 

The first method is the cheapest, for 
the moment. The makers of your camera 
have nearly*accomplished a miracle—they 
have almost succeeded in reducing the 
human equation to mathematical figures 
—almost, but not quite. The guide fur- 
nished with the camera is as accurate as 
so general a set of directions can possibly 
be, and if you use it with care and judg- 
ment, you can’t often be so far off that 
the latitude of the film won’t take care of 
the error. 

Nevertheless, movie-making is like 
horse racing in the differences of opinion 
it brings to light, and the human element 
must be involved in the use of an expo- 
sure guide. To one man the day might 
be classified as dull, while to another it 
would be simply cloudy, to use two clas- 
sifications on the chart of one popular 
camera. What is an average subject to 
you, might be a close-up or building to 
me, and each of these different decisions 
means a different reading. If two errors 
are made, in judging the light and the 
type of scene, they can cancel out if made 
in opposite directions and no harm will be 
done, but if you err in the same direction 
in both cases, the small errors will be- 
come cumulative and you may go beyond 
the compensating possibilities of the lab- 
oratory. 








Correct exposure is not at all difficult 
and results in brilliant, snappy pictures. 


Although the human eye is a marvelous 
organ, it is a very poor exposure meter. 
Light is extremely deceptive at times, and 
even long experience will not avail under 
some conditions. For example, a light 
haze over the sun diffuses the light, and 
to the eye the overcast sky indicates less 
light. Actually, the light affecting the 
film (the actinic rays) may be terrific, 
and the only way to be sure about this is 
to use a good exposure meter. 

By far the most popular type of meter 
is that based on the photronic or photo- 
electric cell, for the human element is 
removed entirely from the exposure de- 
termination. You sim- 
ply point your meter 
at the subject, watch 
a little needle move 
up the dial to a certain 
figure, and then set 
your lens according to 
that figure. A good 
meter will set you 
back a stiff jolt, but it 
is worth it in the film 
it saves, particularly 
so if you travel or if 
for any other reason 
you cannot easily make 
“retakes.” 

Such a meter is es- 
pecially recommended 
for the popular color 
film now so widely 
used. When consider- 
ing this natural color 
film, forget all we have 
said about film lati- 
tude, about the labora- 
tory being able to fix 
up your reasonable er- 
rors. Working in full 
color, you must hit the 
correct exposure al- 
most on the head when 
you make the picture, 
for this film is deli- 
cately balanced, has far 
less latitude than 
black-and-white film, 
and cannot well be 
corrected during proc- 
essing. With a meter 
you are as sure as you 
can be about setting 
the lens correctly. 

One more tip on 
meters. Use yours 


intelligently. Get close 
enough to your sub- 





Excessive underexposure results in a dense 
positive which may be too dark to project. 


ject so that light from no other source 
reaches the sensitive cell, but not so close 
that the shadow of the meter affects the 
reading. Pick out the most important 
part of your subject and take the reading 
from that, for that is what you want to 
show up best in the picture. If you are 
shooting a group of people, take the read- 
ing from their faces. If you must take a 
reading from a distance, the exposure in- 
dicated will represent the average meter 
reading for the entire subject of your 
picture, which will usually be satisfactory 
for such far-away scenes. However, if it 
(Continued on page 108) 





Camera movement often results in pictures like this. 
Hold the camera STILL and let your subject move. 





Instead of "pamming” a scene, take several differ- 
ent shots of the view. Your audience will thank you. 
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Human Interest in Your Pictures 
by CLIFTON C. EDOM 


The quality in photographs that makes people look, and 
look again, is easy to attain once you know what it is. 


66 UMAN interest—your photographs 

must carry a human interest wal- 
lop!” How often that admonition is doled 
out to disheartened amateurs and free- 
lance camera journalists. How often 
human interest is cited as the chief in- 
gredient in the recipes of successful pho- 
tographers. How often it is spotlighted 
as the Open Sesame to tight-fitting edi- 
torial doors. 

The pity of it is, no one, it seems, has 
taken the time to analyze human inter- 
est, to give it a concrete form. As a re- 
sult the amateur may define human inter- 
est as a mysterious something one feels 
in moments of ecstasy—something beyond 
description. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. It is as real as Main 
Street, as tangible as a K-2 filter. The 
amateur who cares to do so, may strip it 
of all mysticism; may reduce it to its 
simplest terms, after which it becomes an 
obedient and ever-willing servant. 

Human interest simply means that 
which attracts human beings. It follows, 
naturally, that what attracts one person 
may make no impression at all on the 
next—that a photograph which one per- 
son likes will not necessarily be liked by 
another. That fact adds variety and spice 
to the picture menu. It explains—if there 
is any explanation—many editorial idio- 
syncrasies. The editor, whether his pub- 
lication is sensational or a family journal, 
knows what his readers want, and gives 
it to them with all the trimmings. 

Our problem, then, in making pictures 
that sell, is to give them eye-appeal, to 
make them attractive and challenging to 
human beings. 

Fortunately, whether you are amateur 
or free-lance photographer you are not 
called upon to delve into psychology in 
your efforts to make human interest pic- 
tures. There is a precedent before you, 
and it is necessary only to make a com- 
mon-sense application of your observa- 
tions. For example, examine the repro- 
ductions in newspapers and magazines. 
Make mental note of those scenes which 
cause ohs and ahs to arise from feminine 
throats at the movies. Pay particular at- 
tention to the billboards in your neigh- 
borhood. 

You will find, as many other amateur 
photographers have, that a picture of a 
beautiful girl, whether in a bathing suit 
or gingham gown, will probably lead all 
other subjects in human interest appeal. 
The next choice of advertisers—and let 
us remember they have spent millions of 
dollars to learn what type of illustrations 
attract and hold public attention—is chil- 
dren. The successful commercial photog- 
rapher as well as the successful picture 
journalist, makes a play for sex instinct 
and the maternal instinct in his work. He 
appeals to the emotions of fear, hate, and 


love, and whenever possible injects hu- 
mor into his pictorial message. Humor, 
as far as the photographer is concerned, 
is one of the most neglected of all human 
interest approaches. 

Remember Working on the Levee—that 





Combining baby appeal with football, this 
picture has "double-barrel" human interest 
and should «click during football season. 


Associated Press picture taken by John 
Lindsay during the floods of 1937? Re- 
member the chain-gang Negroes, bur- 
dened with sandbags—how they were 
outlined against the sky? (August Popu- 
LAR PHorocraPHy.) Of course you do, 
and I venture to say that which is most 
vivid in your memory is the central 
figure, who despite his chafing shackles 
and his heavy load, is able to smile. That 
display of ivory-white teeth against an 
ebony background definitely adds human 
interest, humor, to a dramatic incident in 
life. 

Strictly spot-news pictures, because of 
their news element, are, generally speak- 


ing, assured an audience. Because of 
this, they need little or no garnishment. 

is fact notwithstanding, New York 
City’s Arthur Fellig, (December Poruar 
PHOTOGRAPHY), who in playing such a 
grand game of free-lancing in the big city, 
increases human interest by posing peo- 
ple at the scene of a wreck or murder. If 
no one is available, he uses a long cable 
release, and assumes the role of model as 
well as that of photographer. 

In pursuing human interest, the camera 
journalist, of course, should stay within 
the bounds of truthful reporting, although 
this simple rule is sometimes violated. 
You may recall the incident when a pho- 
tographer was sent by a large syndicate 
to a county in Georgia where armed 
farmers were reportedly using force to 
prevent cotton pickers from migrating to 
greener pastures. Investigation proved 
that this photographer posed a farmer 
patrolling the county line, a shot gun on 
his shoulder, and that his prints “did not 
truthfully represent conditions.” The 
syndicate was placed in an embarrassing 
predicament, and the cameraman lost his 
job. With this thought in mind, the ama- 
teur photographer in quest of human 
interest material should not allow his 
enthusiasm to distort the truth. 

The surest and perhaps the easiest way 
for the embryo camera journalist to cash 
in on human interest, is to concentrate 
upon semi-news or feature pictures. This 
type of work offers a wide opportunity to 
appeal to human instincts and to play 
upon human emotions. 

This end is accomplished in part by 
tossing into the discard those head-on 
studio-type pictures. The wide-awake 
photographic reporter uses action-—posed 
or otherwise—to lift himself out of the 
hackneyed snapshooting rut. The present 
wave of candid photography after all is 
nothing more than an endorsement of a 
spontaneous, off-the-cuff picture snatch- 
ing technique. Candid photography is 
merely photographing a subject in nat- 
ural surroundings doing cémmonplace 
things. Human interest pictures are story- 
telling pictures. The story they tell, as 
well as the manner in which they tell it, 
are all important. 

A fundamental knowledge of human 
interest and how to achieve it is as much 
a part of the amateur photographer’s 
working kit today as his knowledge of 
composition and of lighting. It is even 
more important if one expects to receive 
acceptance checks with any degree of 
regularity —@ - 





Picture of the Meounth (opposite page) 


COLETTE 


by A. Frank Zecca 


No props... No studio... No floodlights ... No professional... Yet 
amateur Zecca, of Philadelphia, has given us a portrait that has well 
earned the title, Picture of the Month. Aided by suggestions in “Pop. 
Photo,” using only direct sunlight, with his sister as model, Zecca’s 
picture has charm, naturalness, and novelty enough to give it prece- 
dence over hundreds of professional shots submitted for this page 
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COLETTE by A. Frank Zecca 








Cup and Saucer... . by 
Hukar . . . New York City, 
for Hazel Atlas & Glass Co. 


Frank Fenner, Jr., Chicago, 
for a private collector 








Commercial photographs need not be 
drab and uninspired as these two fine 
examples illustrate ... by bold and sim- 
ple treatment, still life can be given a 
vitality and beauty that adds to, rather 


than detracts from its selling qualities 


(For Technical Data see Page 84) 





A heavy contrast in flesh on the hoof, 
and on the:hook .. . The “ballet dancers” 
popularly termed “The Beef Trust” in theat- 
rical circles, was photographed by famed 
John F. O'Reilly, of New York. The lower 
picture was made in a Waterloo, lowa 


packing plant by Gerald Young, Chicago 





Phenomenon 
David Lent, Stamford, Conn. 





The unique photograph shown 


above is a shot of a potato that 
grew in this odd shape suggeslive 
of a torso... Fine photographs of 
male physique, such as that shown 
at the right, are not as prevalent 
as are female nudes... The 
problems of lighting and composi- 
tion, however, are no less difficult 
(For Additional Data see Page 84) 





March 2lst marked the advent of Spring, when every unattached 
man's fancy none too lightly turns to photography . . . New foliage, 
strong shadows, the awakened outdoors will inspire many a pho- 
tographer to do his best work of the year. These examples of Spring 
Photography come from the album of Harold Harvey, of New York City 
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Cry-Baby 


Saturday Night 





We present: Miss Doris E. Wright, child portraitist 
of Middleboro, Mass. . . destined for national rec- 
ognition ... Scarcely out of the amateur class, 
Miss Wright still uses a large room at home 
as her studio... But as these examples will 
demonstrate, Miss Wright has real professional 
talent that can and will compete with the best 


( For Interesting Data see Page 84) 


Above: . Right on the Beezer 


Little Mother 











Above: Wheel of Life, portray- 


ing children at an amusement 
park in Dayton, Ohio.... by 
D. E. Ahlers... Right: Wheel of 
Death, a tragic symbol of the 
westward trek of the white man 
in frontier days. Taken at Albu- 
querque, N. M., by Ferenz Fedor 


(For Additional Data see Page 84) 
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Frontiersman 
Edward Canby, Dayton, Ohio 








Edward Canby, Dayton, Ohio 


Beards have a way of reflecting 
the character of the individuals 


wearing them... This unusual 
group of whiskered men offers 


quite an interesting study of 
varied personalities and races 


Italian peasant 
Dr. D. R. Peretti-Griva, Turin, Italy 
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by William Mortensen 
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SPECIAL 


OFFER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


e K. SEND ME . 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for six months atthe ~ 
special introductory rate [Enclosed is remittance 
of $1.00 for new subscribers. []Send me c bill 


Name 
Address 
City. 


State... Start Subscription with__.________.____Issue 
REGULAR PRICE 2&c a copy 

6 months .. . $1.00 ’ 
Gl yeot 828 

2 years... . $4.00 


saeeoriowinys pt 














INESS REPLY CARD 


No Pestage Necessary If Mailed in U.S.A. 


608 S. DEARBORN STREET 
‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Permit No. 3365 
See. 510, P.L. aR. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Successful BROMIDE PRINTING 


by LEO LEIGH, A.R.P.S. 


of London, England 


Slipshod printing cannot do justice either to a negative or to 
the materials used. Here's a way to get the most into a print. 


AKING a good print is a much 
more difficult task than pro- 
ducing a good negative. Present 
day emulsions have such wide latitude 
with most subjects that, provided they 
have been developed correctly (not a 
difficult job), the resulting negative is 
usually capable of producing a good print. 

The actual density of the negative is 
not very important (since it will be 
printed by transmitted light), as long 
as the contrast is such as will come 
within the range of the printing paper. 
Even in cases where the contrast is not 
quite right, it is usually possible to 
adjust matters by substituting a harder 
or a softer grade of paper. 

A print, however, is seen by reflected 
light, so that it can display the grada- 
tions of the negative to full advantage 
only when the maximum range of the 
paper is utilized, and all the tones have 
been rendered correctly. In other words, 
the brightest part of the subject must 
be almost white (i. e., with just the 
faintest deposit of silver), the half-tones 
must have the correct density, and fi- 
nally the darkest parts of the subject 
must be rendered by the maximum black 
which the paper is capable of producing. 
These requirements can be achieved only 
when (a) the contrast of the paper suits 
the contrast of the negative, (b) the print 
has been developed fully, (c) the ex- 
posure is such as will produce correct 
rendering with full development. 

Unfortunately many prints fall down 
completely because they fail to satisfy 
these requirements. This is partly due 
to inability on the part of most workers 
to recognize what constitutes “full” de- 
velopment and also to general ignorance 
regarding the behaviour of bromide pa- 


Fig. 1. 


This test strip has not covered enough area to show 
both the thinnest and the densest portions of the negative. 


Careful printing results in a gradation 
from highlights to rich blacks, as shown. 


per. (A print is developed “fully” when 
prolonged immersion in the developer 
will not make the darkest tone of the 
shadows any darker, or in other words, 
when the maximum black has been at- 
tained.) A contributory cause of fail- 
ure is the slipshod methods often em- 
ployed where printing is concerned. It 
is really surprising that so many work- 
ers, who would never dream of develop- 
ing a film without a thermometer and 
clock, seem quite happy to “time” print 
exposures by guess work and develop 
by inspection until the print is “suffi- 
ciently dark.” 

Before considering the question of 
paper contrast and exposure, it is es- 
sential to understand what happens when 
you put an exposed sheet of bromide 
paper into a developer. Every paper 
and every developer has a certain criti- 
cal time of development, below which 
it will be found impossible to produce 


a good black tone, quite irrespective of 
exposure. If you once realize this fun- 
damental truth, you will be half-way 
towards making good prints. This min- 
imum time of development depends on 
a number of factors such as the paper 
itself, the composition and concentration 
of the developer, and on the tempera- 
ture at which the developer is used. 

The first thing which you should do 
is to make a simple test, using your fa- 
vorite paper and developer, in order to 
ascertain once and for all what is the 
“critical time” for your materials which 
will produce the maximum black which 
the paper is capable of yielding. In- 
cidentally, you will find that contrary 
to popular belief, there is practically no 
difference between the blacks given by 
various makes of bromide papers and 
developers, provided they are used cor- 
rectly (unless of course you use special 
developers such as warm-tone or blue- 
black preparations). 

In order that your test may be of 
value, the conditions of the experiment 
must be standardized, so that you may 
duplicate them when actually making 
prints. I suggest, therefore, that you make 
a standard practice of using your de- 
veloper at 68-70°F. Now take a sheet of 
your bromide paper and fog it by ex- 
posing it to a bright light. Cut it up into 
4 or 5 strips and number these 1 to 5. 
Now place, these in the developer and 
develop No. 1 for 1 minute, No. 2 for 142 
minutes, No. 3 for 2 minutes, No. 4 for 
21% minutes, and No. 5 for 3 minutes, 
making sure the while that the tempera- 
ture of the developer remains at 68-70°F. 

After fixing, dry the strips (this is 

(Continued on page 110) 


Fig. 2. Note how the negative's entire tonal scale, from white 
shirt to dark background, appears in this oblique test strip. 





This fine self-portrait of Stoy recently 
won first prize in the portrait division in 
a salon of the Los Angeles Camera Club. 


a young photographer of 
twenty-six summers, whose salon 
prints have captured a variety of 

first and second prizes in dozens of shows, 
refuses to be designated as a pictorialist, 
it’s news, 

I refer to Werner Stoy, brilliant young 
artist of the camera who has, in a few 
years, jumped from the classification of 
rank amateur to that of budding pic- 
torialist and commercial illustrator. 

“Why,” I asked him, “do you object 


Werner Stoy made this salon 
photograph with a Contax Il. 
A 1/25 second exposure was 
made at f 4 with a G-2 filter. 


by EVAN WRIGHT 


Five years ago an inexpensive camera and a friend's two- 
dollar darkroom outfit interested young Stoy in photog- 
raphy. Today his remarkable work wins salon awards and 
picture sales supply him with the finest of equipment. 


to the designation of pictorialist when 
your pictures have won many salon ex- 
hibitions, not to mention the variety of 
awards presented to you by Zeiss?” 

“I can’t really give you an answer to 
that,” he smiled. “Except that I am not 
really a pictorialist in the sense of the 
word as I understand it. If, by portray- 
ing a cross-section of life as my miniature 
camera catches it, I fall into that cate- 
gory, I can only add that my ambition is 
to become a commercial illustrator, and 
that other work is only my hobby.” 

Werner Stoy has been using a camera 
only since 1933. His first camera was 
a half vest pocket affair with an f 45 
lens. He had never been interested in 


photography until he took a roll of films 
to the drugstore to be developed for his 
mother. In the drugstore window was the 
camera. Youth-like, he suddenly be- 
came obsessed with a desire to own it, so 
he raced home, borrowed the money from 
his mother, and purchased it. 

The next few months he spent in the 
rank amateur stage. He just banged 
away at random. How long this would 
have gone on he doesn’t know. But a 
friend who had purchased a $2.00 dark- 
room outfit brought him out of it. Watch- 
ing his friend doing developing and print- 
ing gave him a new slant on photography, 
and it wasn’t long before he was also 
experimenting in a darkroom. 





Stoy has always been of a decided 
artistic temperament. As a matter of fact 
he was taking an art course when he 
became interested in photography. Long 
hours spent over a drawing board proved 
too much for his eyes, so as next best 
he took a course in photography at the 
Los Angeles Art Center. From that time 
on, his entire attention was drawn to 
camera work. 

His second camera was an Eastman 
Pupille, with an f 2 lens. His first en- 
larger was also of that make. 

During this apprentice period, Stoy 
was, and still is, working in the advertis- 
ing department of the Los Angeles Times. 
It was through this job that his first 
assignment came about. 

The director of the survey department 
saw some of Stoy’s pictures and was so 
interested in their quality that he ordered 
a series to be used in the brochures made 
up for the salesman. The director was 
so pleased with them that young Stoy 
realized, for the first time, the value of 
his hobby. 

Since that time he has been able to 
purchase a Contax II with an f 1.5 lens, 
as well as a telephoto lens, and various 
other equipment including a Contameter 
(a device for focusing in closeup work) 
which he uses for portrait work and for 
closeups of other subject matter. 

One of his assignments was the pho- 
tographing of the Maxwell House Show- 
boat radio hour. It was, incidentally, the 
first time that the show had ever had 
pictures taken by a photographer using a 
miniature camera. 

Stoy says of the experience, “All the 
other photographers were using Speed 
Graphics and other cameras. I was the 
only one using a miniature. The others 
thought I was crazy, but the man who 
hired me to do the work didn’t think so, 
because he bought practically every pic- 
ture that I made.” 

Another feather in his photographic 
cap was the series of pictures that he 
made for the Los Angeles Times’ shop- 
ping feature. He made the rounds of 
various advertisers and shot, at random, 
articles of merchandise which he thought 
would not only make an interesting pic- 
ture, but also would furnish the copy- 
writers something to say. Needless to 
Say, it was highly successful. 

“Let me ask you a question, now?” 
Stoy said to me. “Why are you asking 
me questions when, according to the 
standards of PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY, or 
rather, in relation to some of the ‘big 
names,’ I am still a rank amateur?” 

“I'm glad you asked that question,” I 
answered him, “because it ties in with 
something I want to ask you. Maybe I 
can explain it this way. Poputar Puxo- 
TOGRAPHY is interested in pictures, regard- 
less of who took them, and the person 
who took them, regardless of his standing. 


Above: Amateur Stoy snapped this remark- 
able photograph with his minicam at 1/1250 
second, f 5.6, on Agfa Ultra Speed Pan. 


Anyone who can make a camera pay 
for equipment such as you own (inci- 
dentally his darkroom and camera equip- 
ment now approaches the $2,000 mark) 
has something to say to the fellow who is 
just starting, like you did. How’s about 
it?” 

“Well,” he replied, “I think that the 
person who is intensely interested in 
photography can make a success out of 
it if he wants to do so. People who think 
that taking and developing pictures is 
child’s play are very, very wrong. Some 
of the most difficult, and certainly the 
most heart-breaking, work along creative 
lines is found in photography and all its 
allied branches. 

“I firmly believe that good equipment is 
necessary in the end. At first, no. Any- 
thing that takes pictures will do until 
you learn something about photography. 
Then, and not until then, is the time to 
buy a lot of expensive accessories. 

“The photographic field, regardless of 
the fact that some people think it is over- 
crowded, is wide open to the person with 
ideas, and the ability to see a picture and 
record it on film. The only way to gain 
that ability is by practice. You may go 


This striking shot of a sea-gull is indica- 
tive of young Stoy's pictorial abilities. 


“Concentration” is the title he has given 
this excellent candid shot of a chess game. 
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broke at first, but if you keep at it, with 
persistence and stick-to-it-iveness as 
your watchword, you can reach the top. 

“Please don’t say that I consider my- 
self as having reached the top—not by a 
whole lot. I’m only beginning. I can 
take good pictures now, excellent ones. 
I believe that. But in a couple of years, 
I'll be even better. I can only add this, 
if you are deeply, intently interested in 
photography, and intend to make a career 
of it, make it pay your way. Sell your 
pictures. There are thousands of markets 
for good prints, and more are coming 
along every day. So, sell your pictures. 
With that money, buy better equipment, 
buy excellent darkroom accessories, buy 
whatever you’ve got your heart set on. 
Then go out and take better pictures.” 

“What about color pictures?” I asked. 
“Have you tried any?” 

“IT took eighteen frames of Kodachrome 
last Sunday,” he replied. “They’re being 
processed, so I don’t know how they'll 
turn out. Probably lousy, since it was 
my first experiment with color, and al- 
though I’ve studied the subject, I’m still 
in the rank amateur stage there.” 

Perhaps a good example of Stoy’s abil- 
ity is shown by the following: As I 
wrote this story, and wondered how I was 
going to end it, the phone rang. It was 
Stoy. For a person as nearly phlegmatic 
as he is, he was almost excited. 

“Say,” he said. “Remember I told you 
I had sent some Kodachrome off for 
processing? Well, I got it back today. 
And am I surprised? Seventeen out of 
the eighteen frames are perfect. The 
other one isn’t bad, but seventeen of them 
are so good I don’t see how I could im- 
prove on them. I think I’ve got something 
there.” 

I agree with him. Yes, I think Werner 
Stoy has something there! 

[Werner Stoy’s picture “6:15” which 
won the recent Zeiss award appears on 
page 47 in the Salon Section of this 
issue.—Eb. ]—® 


Negative Opaque 
F you have had trouble with India ink 
cracking on negatives, try black or red 
model airplane dope for marking out 
backgrounds and other processes. Vir- 
tually liquid celluloid, the dope is flexible 
when dry, and waterproof. Clear dope can 
be used to varnish the negatives if com- 

plete waterproofing is desired. 

The model dopes are also ideal for 
water-proofing, acid-proofing, and alka- 
line-proofing paper trays for use in de- 
veloping and printing pictures. Several 
heavy coats will make a really durable 
tray out of a filmsy cardboard dish.—John 
Dallaire, Jr., Medford, Ore. 


Black Paint Easily Made 


N old phonograph record, pulverized 
with a hammer and dissolved in a 
small amount of denatured alcohol, makes 
a good inexpensive black paint suitable 
for a variety of photographic uses. The 
granules will dissolve more quickly if 
the mixture is shaken up once in a while. 
Thin to working consistency with more 
alcohol.—Leonard F. Dodge, Machias, Me. 





Taking the May Cover in Color 








‘AVING to prepare certain parts of 
this magazine well in advance of 
publication we were confronted, some few 
months ago, with the necessity of select- 
ing material for the cover of this, our 
first anniversary issue. 

No subject, we decided, would be quite 
as appropriate as a one- 
year-old baby, and no 
photographer more quali- 
fied to take the picture 
than H. Armstrong Rob- 
erts of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Roberts, whose 
photographs are widely 
used for illustrating mag- 
azine articles and national 
advertising, has made 
more than 50,000 pictures 
of babies. He is fortu- 
nately endowed with an 
unlimited amount of pa- 
tience and persistence as 
well as an appreciation of 
what it takes to make a 
good picture. Coupled with these qualities 
is his ability to get the picture quickly 
when good subject matter presents itself. 
These qualities make him especially well 
fitted to handle this not-too-easy type of 
subject. 

Everyone knows, of course, that H. 
Armstrong Roberts does not limit his 
photography to the making of baby pic- 
tures even though one-third of his film 
file is devoted to negatives of children. 
But few know that before venturing 
into the field of photography he trav- 
elled the world as a seaman and learned 
about life in many lands. When not on 
the water he worked at whatever he 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


could—in a Barbary coast restaurant, in 
round-houses, as an actor with a West 
coast stock company. And all the time 
he was writing about these adven- 
tures. 

His first photographs were taken to 
illustrate these articles and his travel 
books. Next came illus- 
trated lectures in the East. 
Finally editors started to 
ask permission to publish 
some of these pictures un- 
til the demand for them 
left little time for writing. 
As a result the last twenty 
years have been devoted 
almost exclusively to his 
camera work, and today 
Roberts’ collection of neg- 
atives, covering a wide 
variety of subjects and 
places, number more than 
150,000. 

In keeping with the 
modern trend H. Arm- 
strong Roberts has turned to color. His 
illustration appearing on the cover of 
this anniversary issue was taken on 
Kodachrome film with a Zeiss Contaflex 
camera and 50 mm. Sonnar f 2 lens. The 
illumination was natural light and the 
exposure 1/50 second with the lens 
stopped down to f 5.6. 

While this is the first natural color 
photograph by Mr. Roberts to appear 
in PopuLarR PHoToGRAPHY, readers have 
had the opportunity to see some of his 
splendid prints in black and white which 
have appeared, from time to time, in the 
Salon Section and which have demon- 
strated his versatility with the camera.—_® 





Camera Counts Cars in Traffic Survey | 





O ascertain the amount of traffic 

which may be adequately handled 

by a highway an interesting method of 

studying highway use by means of a 

camera has been developed by engineers 
in Michigan. 

A specially equipped motion picture 





Motion picture camera and the electric 
relay which snaps the individual pictures. 


camera is used in this system to show 
the type and number of cars passing a 
given point as well as showing the path 
of their movement, their rate of speed 
and the amount of space between each 
car. As the car passes along the street 
it interrupts a beam of light which is 
projected into a photo-electric cell and 
as the beam of light is broken an elec- 
tric relay is operated so that the camera 
automatically snaps the picture of the 
car. 

On a fifty foot roll of film a space for 
two thousand individual pictures makes 
possible a record of the movements of 
eight hundred cars and more if the traf- 
fic is very dense. Upon studying the 
pictures taken in this camera the engi- 
neers are able to tell whether a highway 
should be widened or straightened to 
meet increased traffic conditions. Such 
pictures show whether or not trucks 


cause more traffic congestion than pas-§ 


senger cars. 

Differences in speeds maintained by 
individual drivers, in relation to theif 
own as well as the safety of others, is 
also studied—Allen P. Child, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Above: Harvey uses this plaster head as 
a subject in his many developing tests. 


Right: Here's Harvey in his laboratory, 
the scene of two years’ careful research 
on his amazing developer. His fellow en- 
thusiast, Manuel Komroff, took the shot. 





Has Harold Harvey Revolutionized 


Film Development? 


Finegrain quality at temperatures up to 90° F, is just one 
of the wonders claimed for Harvey's amazing developer, 
which will be available soon, Read about it in this story. 


by ROSA REILLY 


AROLD L. HARVEY, the Balti- 
more illustrator, has created a 
film developer with a new chemi- 

cal approach. It is said to be a depend- 
able, standardized formula which will 
work at any room temperature up to 
90° Fahrenheit, never needing to be 
chilled. It is understood that a nationally 
known photographic firm [Defender 
Photo Supply Co—Eb.] will market it 
before the summer season. 

Although this developer, which will 
be called Panthermic 777—(Panthermic 
means all temperatures) has never been 
sold commercially, reports about it have 
seeped out through the country. A pic- 
ture editor of a national magazine came 
up to me at the Leica show and said: 
“If you are interviewing Harold Harvey, 
I wish you could get him to cough up the 
formula of his developer. There’s noth- 
ing like it anywhere.” 

Letters have arrived from a half-dozen 
widely separated states requesting infor- 
mation concerning the new Harvey de- 
veloper. One amateur wrote: “I am 
holding up all my processing activity 
until I can get hold of some of Harvey’s 
stuff. I hear it is foolproof.” Other re- 
quests have come in from Europe. And 
several from India. 

Professional photographers—friends of 
Harvey’s to whom he has given some of 
the developer for experimental purposes 
—have told me that it is dependable and 
will actually develop at any room tem- 
perature up to 90°. 

This, of course, is revolutionary. But 
so is the manipulation of the new 
developer. I have seen nowhere in the 
American press discussions concerning 
developers such as we find in the English 
and German magazines. A point brought 





out in these English and German discus- 
sions is that although many exaggerated 
claims have been made for various fine- 
grain developers, carefully conducted lab- 
oratory tests have exploded them and ac- 
cepted theory has not been altered. 

I interviewed Harold Harvey at his 
five room New York apartment which 
he has turned into a research laboratory. 

He is a solidly built man of extreme 
sensitivity. In his late thirties, I should 
say. Brown hair. Brown eyes. He has 
the hands of a true craftsman. They 
would speak for him if he were dumb. 

This man, who was born in Baltimore, 


Harvey snapped "The Circle of Confusion" 
necticut home. Visible from left to right are 





a) a 


Maryland, is a successful commercial 
photographer. He was retained on the 
Chesterfield account for three years— 
from 1933 to 1936—to create ideas and 
provide advertising photographs. He was 
the first man, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, to use the miniature camera 
for illustrative photographs. You will 
probably recall back in 1930 the adver- 
tising campaign which Forhan’s Tooth 
Paste got out against pyorrhea. Harvey 
made those pictures with a Leica. 

A strange mixture—this illustrator. He 
had a Fine Arts education at Maryland 

(Continued on page 102) 


as it met at publisher Richard Simon's Con- 


: Ole Hovgaard, Henry Morgan, Manuel Kom- 
roff, Konrad Cramer, Henry Lester, Willard Morgan, Rudolf Hoffman, John Davenport. 
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Print Critictsuh 


This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


R. C., Bremerton, Wash.—You chose a 
good setting for this shot, and got your 
subject pleasantly relaxed in front of a 
cheery open fire. As long as you had the 
firelight to work with, it is difficult to imag- 


Photo by R.C. 


Left: Drawing to 
show the improve- 
ment in lighting 
which this fireplace 
setting suggests 


ine why you felt the 

need of two Photo- 
floods. Facing your subject toward the left 
and using the fire’s glow at an angle on his 
face would have made an appealing picture. 
The accompanying drawing shows how you 
might. have arranged an interesting hearth- 
side shot. To have had one side of the face 
in deep shadow would not have been objec- 
tionable in this instance, and might have 
given a dramatic’ quality to the features. 
As it is, the rather bright facial lighting 
shows too clearly that it is not _reflecte 
from the fire. An open fire’s glow, (aided by 
a flashbulb if needed), can produce some 
striking portraits; don’t spoil its effect with 
harsh floodlighting. 


C. C. B., Chicago, Ill.—For having had less 
than a year’s saggy ge experience you 
are doing nicely. is shot contains very 
good facial lighting 
and presents an in- 
teresting view of a 
baby’s busy _hands. 
You balanced your 
two Photofloods with 
the available day- 
light very well, but 
in so doing you did 
not ect the best pos- 
flehlights "on the 

ighli on e 
globe. Those to the 
—_ are good; and 
whereas we Ow 
the difficulty in- 
volved in a job like 
this, the large circu- 
lar highlight should 
have been reduced or omitted, since it is 
distracting. It’s possible that you wae 
the picture at the top petectonslty, rop- 
ping of heads frequently direct added in- 
terest to a subject’s face, but is not to be 
recommended in the case of children. By 
pirncige | a foot or two further back from 
your subject you could have taken in all of 
the baby’s head and achieved an even more 


Photo by C.C.B. 


_ son that it 


Prints will not be returned. 


pleasing composition with the child and the 

globe. A bit more room at the left of the 

print would help, too. 
ae 


ok oe 

F. R., West Haven, Conn.—Excellent 
front lighting and posing are apparent in 
this portrait. But many readers will no- 
tice here one thing against which we 
have repeatedly 
warned amateurs in 
these pages. Note 
how the model’s hair 
Oe gg soe t 
aga e equa 
dark background. 
The choice of a dark 
background is de- 
fensible for the rea- 
drama- 
tizes the rich silki- 
ness of the light- 
colored dress. How- 
ever, the use of an 
edge-light or some 
similar quiet form of 
backlighting against 
the drape behind the 
model would have avoided the loss of defi- 
nition around the head. Also it would 
have been well to cover the figured rug 
with a dark cloth, since it detracts from 
the main subject. In the original print the 
folds in the drape behind the model are 
noticeable. This could have been avoided 
by moving the subject some six or eight 
feet out from the background and using a 
fairly large lens stop to throw the back- 
ground out of focus. 

ok cs ok 


. R., Grosse Pointe, Mich—You have 
succeeded in getting exceptionally fine 
facial modeling by means of good lighting, 


Photo by F. R. 


Photo by J. R. 


and the expression is all that could be de- 
sired. By holding the camera more nearly 
on a level with your subject’s face you 
would have avoided some of the distortion 
caused by the “bird’s eye view” effect. 
And a more careful framing of the subject 
would have prevented the one arm from 
running out of the picture. The deep sha- 
dow on the other arm could have been 
avoided to advantage with an auxiliary 
light. Try vignetting just the face and 
neck, taking in the white collar. 
oe Tk He 


E. W. I., Bridgeton, N.J.—In submitting 
this enlargement for criticism you’ve given 
us the opportunity to comment on an un- 
usual t of picture. Amateur photog- 
raphy of wild life is sort of a hit-or-miss 
proposition. Deer and other fleet-footed 
animals do not usually permit the gates 
rapher to approach very close. As a result 


we are usually thankful for anything that 
shows on the negative, and generally find 
a pretty small image to work with. i 

print may leave much to be desired from 
a pictorial point of view, still it is a lucky 
shot of the fawn and one to be proud of 
or thankful for. Details of the y mark- 
ings indicate that you made a good expos- 
ure for the subject which was standing in 
the shade. As a result, however, the sunny 
portion of the picture is pretty well burned 
up and in making another enlargement this 
portion could be darkened by local control 
to give more detail but not enough to con- 
flict with the mae You have already at- 
tained considerable improvement over the 


contact print. 
* He 


E. Y., Milton, Ont. 
—Here’s a clever idea 
for an_ interesting 
picture. The back- 
ground was not well- 
chosen for this par- 
ticular subject; a 
plainer sort of back- 
ground would have 
done more _ toward 
displaying the sub- 
jects advantageously. 

, if the man were 
looking either at the 
dog or at the ale bot- 
tle instead of into the 
camera it would have 
a tendency to focus 
the interest upon the action which is taking 
place. A minor point is that the dog’s over- 
alls, being a shade too near that of the 
man’s trousers, do not stand out very promi- 
nently. Try another shot like this, giving 
the willing canine model the prominence he 
deserves. 


Photo by E.Y. 


* * * 


P. H. E., Watervliet, N.Y.—You have made 
a very successful attempt to silhouette the 
foreground in this picture. The boat is 
— excellently, and‘ the light reflected 
rom its thwarts is a 
real artistic touch. 
The tree to the left is 
well placed, also; but 
the tree-trunk at the 
right either should 
have been left out 
entirely or made 
more prominent than 
it is. Since sky and 
water make up most 
of the background, 
the use of a filter was 
very definitely indi- 
cated. It would have 
produced better tonal 
uality and detail in 

ose areas which are 


Photo by P.H.E. 
nearly white in the i 


picture. The horizon line is a little too near 


the print’s center from top to bottom, and 
is slightly off level. This could have been 
corrected by a more critical sighting of the 
camera. : 
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are two popular numerical 
systems in this country for denoting 
emulsion sensitivity for purposes of 


calculating exposure. These are the Wes- 
ton ratings and American Scheiner de- 
grees scale. Contrary to general belief, 
the measurement of photographic emul- 
sion speeds is not a standardized, scien- 
tific procedure.. Although these two sys- 
tems are widely used, there is still much 
disagreement among the top ranking 
scientists in this field on the subject of a 
standardized system of evaluating emul- 
sion sensitivity. 

The effective speed of an emulsion de- 
pends a great deal upon a number of 
variable factors. From the photogra- 
pher’s standpoint, these factors are 
mainly: spectral quality of the light used 
(sunlight at noon as compared to late 
afternoon, photoflood lights as compared 
to regular tungsten); the type developer 
used; the method and degree of develop- 
ment; and the age and storage of the film. 

Exact laboratory work in photographic 
sensitometry introduces still more vari- 
ables, the lack of standardization of which 
prevents any one system of film speed 
measurement from being universally ac- 
cepted as standard. As one manufacturer 
expresses it: “The measurement of a 
film speed is somewhat of a complex 
matter and at present no completely sat- 
isfactory method is in general use.” Most 
American manufacturers therefore rate 
their films on an independent basis, for 
comparison only with other films of their 
own make. 

In ranging Weston ratings, American 
Scheiner degrees, and the manufacturers’ 
speed figures alongside of each other, as 
was done in this list, a number of appar- 
ent inconsistencies are bound to appear. 
These are due primarily to the different 
methods used in arriving at the film 
speed figures. 

To cite an example, Agfa Ultra Speed 
Panchromatic and Superpan Press are 
both rated the same by Weston. The 
manufacturer, however, rates the second 
film 25 per cent faster than the first. Dis- 
crepancies such as this are of little mo- 
ment and, because of the wide latitude of 
present-day emulsions, should cause the 
users little concern. A difference of 25 
per cent in exposure of two black-and- 
white films would be hardly perceptible. 

In general, it is safest for the user of 
a Weston meter to use the Weston fig- 
ures as quoted here, and the user of an 
extinction type meter such as the Insto- 
scope to use the Scheiner figures. These 
figures are, after all, calculated to work 
with those particular meters. By all 
means use the figures 
which are furnished 
by the manufacturer 
of your meter. 
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NOTES ABOUT FILMS 


(SEE CHART ON NEXT PAGE) 








The percentage speed column is pri- 
marily for those who own no meter. The 
figures are taken from the film maker’s 
data, unless otherwise noted. If the speed 
of one film of a given manufacturer is 
known, a comparison of the figures in 
this column will give the relative speed 
of any other film in this maker’s line. 
Although these figures were brought to 
an approximate common level, it should 
be understood that due to the different 
standards and methods of research em- 
ployed by the various film makers, the 
list is not strictly comparable as between 
one manufacturer’s products and an- 
other’s. 

The percentage speed column gives the 
speed of a number of commonly used 
films as the base-speed, or 100%. A film 
rated at 200 is twice as fast, and therefore 
needs only 1% of the former’s exposure. 
A film rated at 50 is half as fast as the 
former, and \% as fast as the latter. Its 
relative exposure would have to be twice 
that of the first film, and four times that 
of the second. 

All film speeds given are based on the 
development of the film conforming 
closely to the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations which are usually enclosed in 
the film package. Varying from these 
recommendations may often change the 
effective speed of a film by 200% or even 
more, besides changing other character- 
istics such as grain size and con- 
trast. 

Every film is classified as to type 
according to its sensitivity to cer- 
tain parts of the spectrum. All 
films are sensitive to ultra-violet, ~*~" 
violet and blue light. Blue sensi- 
tive only film stops there, and is 
used chiefly because of its low cost, 
and where additional 
sensitivity offers no ad- 
vantages. 

Orthochromatic film is 































safelight. 





additionally sensitized to 
green and a portion of 
the yellow, but not to red. 
It gives better tonal ren- 
dering of colored subjects, 
and still has the advantage of be- 
ing insensitive to a red darkroom 


Panchromatic film is sensitive to 


all colors, gives the best color rendering 
and must be used when working with the 
orange and red filters. As it is still most 
sensitive to the blue end of the spectrum 
and filters are used for normal correction. 

Films of the infra-red type are sensi- 
tive to ultra-violet, violet, and blue as 
well as the infra-red portion of the spec- 
trum. With these materials the undesir- 
able blue end of the spectrum must be 
removed with a filter, and a deep yellow 
or light red is satisfactory. If it is de- 
sirable to remove a portion of the infra- 
red as well a darker filter must be used. 

The column showing special charac- 
teristics and uses roughly classifies the 
films for finegrain quality, emulsion 
contrast, exposure latitude, etc. These 
factors vary so widely with different de- 
velopment procedures that no fine dis- 
tinctions can be made between any two 
films unless exposure and development 
are standardized. As a general rule, the 
slower films are of finer grain and are 
more contrasty. The faster films, and the 
double-coated chrome type films have a 
longer, softer scale, and a greater expo- 
sure latitude. 

The anti-halation back coating is now 
used on practically all films except a 
few of the oldest type of blue sensitive 
only films. 




























Average filter 
factors are given 
for all films where 
the figures were 
available. The 
Wratten filters 
were chosen as 
they are better 
known inthis 
country and will serve as a ready basis 
of comparison. For more detailed infor- 
mation on the factors for particular makes 
of filters consult your dealer. 

An instruction leaflet is included in 
most all film packages, giving develop- 
ment recommendations and filter factors 
of the filters commonly used with that 
particular film. These recommendations 
should be followed. Filter factors for many 
professional type films are even calcu- 
lated separately for each batch of emul- 
sion and are quoted in the leaflet. Where 
a square is crossed out, in the table, the 
particular filter and film indicated should 
not be used together.—fe 
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THREE OF THESE CONVENIENT SET UP TO ACCOMMODATE ANOTHER LIGHT SETUP WHICH MANY OTHER PATTERNS OF & 
RACKS WILL SERVE PRACTI- MAIN LIGHT, TOP LIGHT, AND WILL GIVE AN EFFECT SOME- LIGHT DISTRIBUTION CAN BE 
CALLY EVERY STUDIO PURPOSE. BACKGROUND ILLUMINATION. WHAT SIMILAR TO NUMBER 2. OBTAINED AS SHOWN HERE. 





THE RACKS FOLD FLAT AND fiiggee ec @ RACK HOLDS AN OPAQUE 
MAY BE STORED AWAY CON- ai SCREEN USED FOR SHADOW 
VENIENTLY IN A CLOSET. CONTROL AND LIGHT SHIELD. 

















= & LIGHT AND SHADE | VELe 
RACKS HOLD THE yo CONTROL RACKS NET DIFFUSING SCREENS 

1 GROUND, LIGHTS,REFLECTOR, GIVE DELICATE TONE CONTROL 
AND SUBJECT IN THIS SETUP. WHERE SOFT LIGHT IS WANTED. 








by Stan Jenkins 














LARGE OR HEAVY BACK- BACKGROUND PANELS OR @ | THE RACKS SERVE AS A HOLDER REFLECTORS MAY BE SET IN 
GROUNDS CAN BESUPPORTED DRAPES ARE EASILY SET UP AND FOR AN OUTDOOR DIFFUSING PLACE AT DIFFERENT ANGLES 
BY THERACKS WHEN NEEDED. ADJUSTED IN A FEW MOMENTS. SCREEN IN PORTRAITURE. TO AID IN LIGHT :CONTROL. 














CONTROLLING 
LIGHT and SHADE 


by STAN JENKINS 


Inexpensive, wooden racks serve as a 
support for lights, reflectors, and 
what-not in the amateur's home studio. 


are the essential elements in any 

photograph. Lack of equipment to 
control these elements easily is one of 
the greatest handicaps in making pic- 
tures. It is probably also one of the 
main causes of discouragement. 

Make yourself three of the photo util- 
ity racks shown on the opposite page 
and you can tackle, with more confidence, 
many of the pictures you have wanted 
to make. You will have the physical 
means necessary for making setups eas- 
ier to assemble, and with such control it 
is possible to duplicate the most envied 
professional jobs. 

The most expert photographers are 
considered such largely because they 
understand the importance of lighting 
and arrangement and have developed a 
high degree of skill in the handling of 
them. This ability to control light, shade, 
contrast and gradation with precision is 
most important. The photographer also 
expresses and reveals his personality 
through his use of these elements. 

This ability is not a gift, and the pos- 
session of a camera or these racks does 
not bestow it, nor can it be bought with 
money. It seems that skill in photog- 
raphy, as in most everything else, is ac- 
quired only through study, experiment, 
and practice. However, these racks should 
make such experiments and practice 
easier, more productive, and more satis- 
factory. 

The racks were devised to combine the 


[= shade, contrast, and gradation 





Extension toes can be slipped on the four 
feet which are hinged to the uprights. 


advantages of the 
light, folding tripods 
and of the heavier 
studio stands. In use 
they were found to be 
not only light and 
shade units of multi- 
ple flexibility but 
also general utility. 
racks with many uses 
in photographic work. 

They are light, 
strong, and _ stable, 
easy to handle and 
store, and easy to 
make from inexpen- 
sive materials. In fact 
I know of no other 
piece of photo equipment which is at the 
same time so useful, so necessary, so easy 
to construct and so inexpensive. 

Just place them in position, kick the 
hinged feet to a forty-five degree angle 
and clamp a lamp where you think 


you want it. Fasten a screen, a reflector,+ 


or a background to another and build 
your picture. The rack is easy to move 
about on the floor, and by means of 
clamps, the lights are readily changed 
from one position to another. Each rack 
will hold one or a dozen lamps, close to- 
gether or spread out, or on light wooden 
arms which, in turn, can be quickly and 
easily clamped on in any position. 

A couple of towel racks attached, one 
to each side, to one of these racks would 
give you almost unlimited finger-tip po- 
sition control of anything you attach to 
the arms such as lamps, reflectors, cur- 
tains, etc. For instance, three fine net 
curtains arranged in front of a strong 
light, one to cover the light, the second at 
an angle to cover say two-thirds and the 
other one-third would give an edge 
gradation to a subject or picture which 
would leave nothing to be desired. Larger 
feet would be necessary but this condi- 
tion could be provided for very easily by 
adding longer supports. 

Three racks are sufficient for most or- 
dinary setups because of their many 
uses in combination. A single rack can 
be used not only for holding one or more 
lamps but for holding plane (flat) reflec- 
tors, lens screens, diffusing screens, sha- 
dow casters, background panels, curtain 
and drape materials, wall paper, card- 
board, etc. Two racks, supporting a light 
board or strip of wood between them, 
can be used for side and overhead lamps; 
for supporting small objects; for lighting 
large groups or areas; for suspending 
wider and heavier background materials 


either indoors or outdoors; for outdoor 
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Three of these easily-built control racks will quickly 
transform your living room into a highly efficient studio. 


overhead sunlight diffusing screens; for 
supporting or suspending many articles 
to be photographed; for holding the cam- 
era itself for vertical shots. 

By resting a board on the cross bars 
for holding a subject, another light strip 
across the top at the back for holding 
background material and top light, and by 
clamping a lamp and a reflector on the 
sides. you have just about the whole 
works. There are other combinations not 
shown or suggested. 

The center picture. on page 58 shows 
five photofloods, full on, facing directly 
into the taking camera lens. The picture 
of the model was made separately with 
the lighting and pose arfarged especial- 
ly to fit this predetermined location. The 
figure was then cut fréin this separate 
print and rubber-cemented in place. 

Picture No. 3 shows a setup which of- 
fers a simple and practical solution of 
the often baffling problem of supporting 
overhead lamps in conveniently adjust- 
able positions. In actual practice this ar- 
rangement works almost as well as the 
expensive boom lights sometimes used in 
the more elaborate commercial studios. 
The strip of wood across the top can be 
made vertically adjustable, between the 
crossbar spaces, by suspending each end 
with a light chain or strong cord. The 
clamped lamps are, of course horizon- 
tally adjustable on the top bar. 

A variety of materials can be used for 
panels and screens and they are easy to 
set up on one of these racks. One rack 
is an ideal holder for a length of wall 
paper which offers many background de- 
signs and tones at small cost. Fasten a 
strip of wood, a little longer than the 
width of the paper, across the top and 
drape the paper over this. 

It is usually a job to support a flat re- 
flector at just the right angle in the posi- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Picture taken at 4 p.m. by Ruth E. Thomp- Made with a 20-yr. old 4x5 plate Premo, Cecil H. Biver, Fort Sill, Okla., took this 
son, Hamilton, Ontario, with a 3A Kodak R.R. lens, K-1 yellow filter, and diffusion with a National Graflex. Projection on a 
and Verichrome film, 1/25 second at f 8. disc by Arthur it. Wolf, East St. Louis, Ill. buckled piece of paper gave the distortion. 


Right: Shot taken by 
R. T. Swanson, Mo- 
line, Ill., made with 
Foth Derby camera 
and f 3.5 lens using 
Verichrome film. He 
made a fast-exposure 
of 1/500 second at 
f 3.5. 

The print has very 
it ee a | been 
titled by Swanson, 
“An Outfield Error.” 


Daytime silhouette by A. G. Farnsworth, Camden, N.Y., 
with an Exakta using Eastman S.S. Pan film. As the day was 
cloudy exposure given was 1/50 sec., f 16 with K-1 filter. 


Taken by Roberta Thompson of San Mateo, 
Calif., with a Kodak Six-20 at 1/50 sec. 


Below: Candid camera skot made by Landis 
S. Bennett, U. of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


The star for the second most interesting picture submitted this mon 
goes to David G. Speer, Chicago, Ill., for this shot taken with an Ar 

camera on Agfa Finopan film. He used a 4x filter and gave an exposu 
of 1/200 second at f 4.5. The film was developed in D-76 formula an 
the finished print made on P.M.C. Bromide No. 2 developed with D-72. 








John Mankos, Jr., Palmerton, Pa., took this unusual 
photograph with his Graflex camera on Agfa film. The 
effect of backlighting makes a very pleasing picture. 


Pictures From 


Our Readers 


4 : 
hi title. 


Double-header photographed b 
O., with a Voigtlander on Agfa Pan, 1/50 second at f 8. 


Below: 


Dr. Catherine Murphy, Los Angeles, Calif., 
snapped these 6 mo. ol Kodak. 


twins with a 3A 


Below: Made with Kodak Below: 
Six-16 on Superpan, 1/50 
sec. at f 11 by William E. 
Malloy, Long Beach, Calif. 


Ward Whitney, Wooster, 


Right: The now 


famous 
thia,” 
dress 


“Cc n- 


lifelike 


dummy, 


caught in a 
thoughtful 





m by 
Fisher, 
with h 


Chi 
is 


Vories 


night scene is 


parto 


f the 


window t r i m. 


David B. Hussakof, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., took 
with a Super Ikomat B on S. S. 
Pan film, 1/100 second at f 4.5. 


this shot 


The. 4 


t 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY selects this photograph as the 
most interesting von of the month. It was taken by 
Phil Roettinger, Wyoming, Ohio, with a Rolleiflex camera 
and Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens on Eastman Panatomic film. 
The exposure was 1/25 second at f 11. No filter was used. 


R. L. Owen of South Bend, Ind., submits this night scene 
taken during a snow storm. He used a 31/44x4'%, Graflex and 
Agfa Superpan film, and an exposure of 2% minutes 
at f 16. A paper hood protected the lens from the snow. 
































































Why Is Grain Not Apparent in Movies? 











AVE YOU ever wondered, after see- 

ing a modern movie in a first class 
showhouse, how the remarkably fine de- 
tail and freedom from grain is obtained 
in the extreme enlargements thrown on 
the screen? 

In professional sound-on-film movies, 
the single frame picture size is about 
11/16” x 13/16”. These little pictures are 
enlarged anywhere from 300 to 450 diame- 
ters when projected on the screen. Yet 
they hold more detail and show less grain 
than do the average still photographer’s 
enlargements of 10 or 15 diameters. 

The secret lies in the rapid changing 
of the film being viewed. Sound-on-film 
movies are shown at a rate of 24 frames 
a second. You do not view a single frame 
long enough to notice the grain. Each 
succeeding frame has a different grain 
pattern and, on being seen in rapid suc- 
cession, these different patterns tend to 
neutralize each other and blend into one 
homogeneous tone value. 

If you examine a section of professional 
35mm. positive film under a microscope, 
you will find the grain to be no finer than 
many advanced amateurs obtain in their 
work with miniature films and finegrain 
developers. Either of these classes of 


film, if projected as a still on the screen 
at 400 diameters enlargement ‘would show 
grain of appreciable size. 

In the dear old days of silent movies, 
the pictures were shown at the rate of 16 
frames a second. At that speed the grain 
pattern was more noticeable since each 
frame was viewed for a longer time. That 
bubbling or boiling effect you used to 
notice in a picture, when sitting close to 
the screen in your younger days, is still 
there. That’s the cumulative effect of 
the rapidly changing grain pattern of the 
film being projected. Nowadays the boil- 
ing is faster and the bubbles are smaller, 
due to the higher film speeds and the 
finer grain film. But you can still notice 
it—just sit way up front and watch for it. 

This same rapid changing of the grain 
pattern in the movies is also responsible 
for the movies being able to hold so much 
detail in their extreme enlargements. 
You have often heard that any really 
good anastigmat lens can resolve an image 
finer than a film can record it, due to the 
grain in the emulsion. In the movies 
this grain is changing so rapidly that 
the total effect is that of recording an 
image on an almost grainless film.—R. W. 
Stampa, Niles Center, Ill—fm 
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WEDGWOOD AND DAVY 
1902 


THE PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY AS WE 
KNOW THEM TODAY 
DEVELOPED OUT OF 
THE WORK OF THOMAS 
WEDGWOOD, THE SON 
OF THE FAMOUS 
ENGLISH POTTER, AND 
SIR HUMPARY DAVY © 
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THOMAS WEDGWOOD SUCCESSFULLY MADE 
PRINTS FROM PAINTINGS ON GLASS - 
HE PLACED THE PAINTING OVER A 
je PIECE OF PAPER COATED WITH 

, SILVER CHLORIDE, THEN 


PROBLEM WAS HOW TO FIX THEIR 
PRINTS-AT ONE TIME THEY PAINTED 
VARNISH OVER THE PRINTS IN AN ATTEMPT 
TO MAKE THEM PERMANENT-HAD THEY 
KNOWN, COMMON. SALT OR AMMONIA 
WOULD HAVE DONE THE TRICK — 


c 
ZIVY-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





































EXPOSED IT TO THE SUN 
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OBSCURA BUT FAILED- 











R. O'S., Gary, Ind. | plan to make a lot of pictures 
of my flower garden and of wildflowers in the Dunes 
region this summer. Which type of film is best for 
this purpose, pan or ortho? 


ANSWER: We 4@re inclined to recommend 
the panchromatic emulsions for the pur- 
pose you describe. It it sensitive to all 
colors, and with it you will get the most 
accurate rendition possible in black and 
white. Also, you are apt to want to at- 
tempt some unusual effects in flower 
photography in the early morning or late 
afternoon, during which times the light. is 
richer in reds and yellows. These rays 
will be recorded far better on panchro- 
matic material, the ortho type being com- 
pletely insensitive to red. 


R. J. E., Asheville, N.C. | have been told that when 
| have once taken a light reading on a portrait sub- 
ject, | should stick to the exposure given no matter 
whether | change the distance between camera and 
subject. What puzzles me is this: the Weston irdi- 
cates that the closer | get to the lighted subject the 
more intense the light becomes, and vice versa. 
Please explain why | shouldn't make a corresponding 
allowance in exposure. 


ANSWER: When you approach a lighted 
subject closely to take a Weston reading, 
the subject occupies most of the meter’s 
receptive area, giving a correspondingly 
high reading. When you take a reading 
on the same subject from a greater dis- 
tance, the light on the subject is just as 
intense—but your reading takes in a 
larger area, which may include consider- 
able darkness surrounding the lighted sub- 
ject, or at least will include areas which 
are not so brightly illuminated as the sub- 
ject itself. This darker area combined 
with the original lighted subject averages 
out to give a lower Weston reading. The 
safest method in portraiture is to take a 
reading which includes only your subject, 
so far as is possible. Then stick to that 
reading no matter at what distance you 
place the camera, providing the camera 
angle is the same. Of course, a change 
in position of camera, subject, or lights, or 
a difference in the number or power of 
lights used will require a new reading. 


L. V. McK., Boston, Mass. Following development 
of a batch of prints | occasionally pour the tray 
solution of D-72 back into a brown le and stop- 
per it tightly. When | go to use it again on an- 
other bunch of prints it is somewhat discolored but 
pm to work, satisfactorily. Isn't this good econ- 
omy 


ANSWER: No. It is decidedly false econo- 
my, since you can make up a good quantity 
of stock developer for very little money. 
A fresh developing solution should be used 
for every printing session. Otherwise you’re 
apt to get some very objectionable stains 
on your prints. Or you may have a hand- 
some 11x14 print partially developed just 
when your second-hand tray solution de- 
cides to quit on you. Discontinue this 
practice. 


W. N. A., Jr., Newport, Ky. What is an alkali’s 
function in a developer, and what is a typical alkali 
of this type? 


ANSWER: An alkali commonly used in de- 
velopers is sodium carbonate. Its function 
is to permit the an agent (such as 
metol or pyro) to act. It effects this by 
swelling the gelatin and thus permitting 
the reducer to reach all the silver salts. 


G6. L. T., Williamsport, Pa. How can | 
flashlight shots without the flat lighting 
a synchronizer fastened to the camera? 


ANSWER: Leave the synchronizer on the 
camera, but employ one or more extension 
cords in conjunction with it. One amateur 
reports success with slipping a two- 
way socket into the synchronizer’s bulb 
socket. Two inexpensive reflectors, fitted 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Making An Enlarging Easel 


This sim 
with ma 


ments is a darkroom detail that 
draws many solutions. Any- 

thing from lead weights or thumb tacks 
to the highest priced commercial easel 
is likely to be found in the amateur’s 
equipment. A handy and efficient easel, 
which can be built for a few cents, is 
described on this page. Dimensions of 
the entire design, as well as masks and 
margin size, may be altered at will to 
suit the user’s individual requirements. 
Plate 1 shows the completed easel as 
constructed to handle enlarg- 
ing paper of 8x10 maximum 
size, making prints which have 
a %” white margin. Auxil- 
iary masks of black sign writ- 
er’s board or other light-proof 
material may be cut as shown 
at bottom, Plate 1, which adapt 
the easel for use with any de- 
sired smaller size or odd shape 
of picture. The two masks 
which are outlined and dimen- 
sioned on the drawing will 
leave white margins on 


Hen the paper for enlarge- 





by C. L. BRISTOL 


pe easel is not hard to build and will do away 
e-shift devices for holding the enlarging paper. 


prints when using 4x5 and 5x7 paper. 

The master mask, shown fully dimen- 
sioned at top, Plate 2, should be care- 
fully cut out as the first step in build- 
ing the easel. This mask is reenforced 
by pine or bass wood rails around its 
extreme outer edge. 

The rails are %4”x34” in size and as 
long as necessary to fit, the side rails 
being projected beyond the heavy back 
rail to form a hinge. The back rail is 
1”x%”, and 10 inches long. Dotted 
lines indicate the position of these re- 


Projection prints with white borders can be made in dif- 
ferent sizes by means of several black cardboard masks. 


enforcing rails on the mask. Small flat- 
head wire nails, %” long, are used to 
secure the rails at each corner, and the 
mask is nailed and glued to the frame 
thus formed. 

A flat piece of pressed wood can most 
easily be fashioned into a baseboard, 
dimensioned as shown at center, Plate 
2. The hinge block is 1”x34” and 10 inches 
long, rounded on the inside top edge to 
clear the mask as it swings upward. It 
is fastened at the rear edge of the base- 
board with nails or screws, the position 
being shown by dotted lines. 

Mask and baseboard should 
be assembled before locating 
the pins which align the en- 
larging paper. The mask is 
placed in position, and a hole 
is drilled through the end of 
each side rail into the hinge 
block. These holes accommo- 
date round-head screws one 
inch in length which form the 
hinge pins, allowing the mask 
to be raised for placing the pa- 
per. In adjusting these screws 





Completed enlarging 
easel ready for use with 
8 by 10 inch prints 
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the thickness of the enlarging paper 
should be considered, so that the easel 
will close without binding. Sections at 
the bottom of Plate 2 give dimensions 
for centering the hinge. 

With the easel in closed position, 
small holes are drilled through the 
mask as shown on Plate 2. These holes 
determine the actual position of the en- 
larging paper under the mask and 
should be very carefully located 14” 
from its inner edge. Three such holes 
along the rear edge of the paper and 
one at the right side are sufficient. 

After the holes are correctly located, 
the easel is opened and small wire nails 
are firmly set in the baseboard. The 
heads should be clipped off to leave a 
projection of slightly less than 1/16”. 
The stubs thus formed stop the paper 
in the correct position, can be located 
with the fingers in subdued darkroom 
light, and do not interfere with opera- 
tion of the easel. 

Detail of the fastening device appears 
at left, Plate 2. Any type of small hook 
may be used, or the sheet metal hook 
shown can be cut out and mounted on 
the baseboard at the center of the front 
edge with a small round-head screw. 
The tab is bent at a right angle for easy 
handling of the hook. A second screw, 
placed to align in the rail above, com- 
pletes the fastener. 

A good print trimmer simplifies the 
work of cutting any auxiliary masks 
desired, which are L-shaped and fit 
snugly inside the reenforcing rails of 
the easel. Lacking such equipment, all 
masks can be cut with a razor blade 
and metal rule. Fine sandpaper should 
be used to smooth the masking edges. 

The upper portion should receive a 
coat of flat black paint to guard against 
reflections which might otherwise affect 
the prints. Flat white or aluminum paint 
the base board will facilitate easy 
focusing and composition. For 
extremely critical work on 
double-weight paper, a piece of 
the paper should be sacrificed for 
focusing purposes. 

Photographers who have been 
worrying along with weights and 
other makeshift equipment and 
masking their negatives to obtain 
margins can open a new field in 
composition and cropping with 
the enlarging easel. Owners of 
the bulky commercial easels may 
enjoy working with a smaller de- 
vice, especially when it is neces- 
sary to duplicate exact print 
sizes.— 


Tray Substitutes 


HE glass refrigerator dishes 

with covers sold in the dime 
stores make inexpensive substi- 
tutes for enameled trays used in 
the developing and printing of the 
smaller size pictures. The usual 
sizes are 4x4x2%, 8x8x2%4, and 
314x8x214, all inside dimensions in 
inches. Make sure the ones you 
purchase have smooth edges as 
sharp glass spells sure ruin to 
emulsions—J. P. Dean, Seattle, 
Wash. 


“Does that look better to you 








Letters to 





the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

I think this idea of Human,Interest be- 
ing the heart and soul of judging a pic- 
ture in the numerous amateur contests 
has taken just too much of an edge over 
other qualities of a good print... If an 
amateur is to submit a print, it should 
be taken and finished by the “amateur”, 
... There’s the fellow who goes out with 
his camera, exposes a couple of rolls of 
film, takes them to the corner drug store, 
has them printed by the professional photo 
finisher. . . He discovers that he has a 
picture of his little niece sitting in a tub, 
yelling her head off. . . His wife says 
“Oh, isn’t she cute! Why don’t you send 
it in to that picture contest?” He does, 
and wins the first prize of one thousand 
dollars. . . The picture is put into... 
newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country. .. People... see the cute 
kid sitting in the bathtub crying its head 
off, yet they are driven crazy if their own 
child even whimpers. But this is ART. 

Now there’s the fellow who takes his 
“picture taking” seriously. He arranges 
his subject, takes pride in his lighting and 
...» searches for something with beauty 
and composition. He... takes a few 
pictures and returns to his crudely con- 
structed darkroom (of which he is very 
proud), and develops the negatives, which 
is an art in itself. After they are finished 
he holds them up to the light and a smile 
comes over his face... he has achieved 
something, and it is this that gives him 
confidence to carry on and make even bet- 
ter things... This is the man who deserves 
the prize, as he has created a piece of 
work from beginning to end... 

An artist is judged by his composition, 
technique, toning and such things that 
denote creation and beauty in his mind. 
F Why can’t a photographer be judged like- 
wise? 

JACOB DOSCH, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Ep. A picture’s interest should remain 
paramount, we believe. But, at the same 
time, technique should not be overlooked. 
Many careful photographers turn out 
technically perfect prints which are 
wholly lacking in any appeal. The ideal 
obviously is a combination of strong in- 
terest and perfect technique. 


= 


Dear Sir: 


I have just read the article “You Have 
Seen Their Faces,” in the March issue... 
I was surprised and disappointed to see 
my favorite magazine carrying an article 





ape 


now, Mrs. Buttinski?" 


that gives such a narrow, unrepresenta- 
tive, untrue picture of the real South. 
Perhaps the conditions portrayed do exist 
to some degree, but I contend that they 
have been tremendously over-emphasized, 
and so presented as to give the unin- 
formed reader an entirely wrong picture 
of the South. f I had not lived in the 
South all my life, I would have been hor- 
rified at the conditions depicted by Mr. 
Caldwell’s sensational phrases. I should 
like to see Miss Bourke-White take her 
“unprejudiced” camera to 4 native state 
and home, Louisiana, and take pictures of 
all the smutty and undesirable phases of 
life there, and then compare them with a 
similar set of pictures taken in the slums 
of New York, other industrial centers, or 
even the nation’s capital... 
ALLEN R. FONTENOT, 
Washington, D.C. 

_Ep. It is not our editorial function to 
discuss the merits or shortcomings of 
various sections of the country, but 
rather to present angles of photography. 
It seemed to us that the article you men- 
tion contained much interesting informa- 
tion for our readers regarding the tech- 
nical problems Miss Bourke-White met 
and how she solved them. 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 

- - - I must confess that one of the 
photos in your February issue puzzles me. 
It is one of two pictures on page 45, cap- 
tioned Pals. It is a skiing scene, taken at 
Lake Placid and credited to Odie Mona- 
han of New York City. . . The same pic- 
ture I first saw in the current number of 
Coronet, on page 149, as the work of A. 
Klopfenstein, Berne, Switzerland. Not 
knowing how this situation came to exist, 
I write in perplexity rather than censure, 
asking whether you can tell us what pho- 
tographer took this picture and whose 
property it is... 

CLAYTON G. VAN DEUSEN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ep. The story is this: The picture ac- 
tually was made by A. Klopfenstein, of 
Berne, Switzerland, and not by Odie Mona- 
han of New York City. We have been 
very much embarrassed by this unfortu- 
nate occurrence, but it serves to point out 
how careful photographers must be in 
captioning their pictures. We received the 
print (with the wrong caption pasted on 
it) from a usually reliable source. We 
have always taken speciai care to make 
certain that captions are correct, but we 
had no reason to suspect this one. The 

individual sending us the print 
took full responsibility for the 


error. 
— » — 
Dear Sir: 
In your April book there is a 
picture by Midori... the effect is 


very good, but the picture of the 
harpist is all wrong. I am a harp- 
ist. And the harp goes on the 
right shoulder—and the right 
hand eve the top strings and 
the left hand the bass strings. . . 
And the violinist has the violin in 
the right hand and the bow in the 
left, which is also wrong. . . 
HELEN W. RUOSS, 
New York City. 


Ep. Your points are well-taken. 
However, the photographer was 
perhaps more interested in achiev- 
ing pictorial Lo peg A and composi- 
tion in this splendid and unusual 

rint. We feel that the end result 

as justified any lapses from tech- 
nical musical correctness, 


— »— 
Dear Sir: 

... When will camera manufac- 
turers match shutter speeds with 
apertures in linear function? ... 
Why go... from f 22 to f 5.6 and 
then mess everything up b 
changing to f 4.57... Or switce 
from 1/100 second to 1/250 sec- 
ond? Then consider double-exten- 
sion bellows and filter factors! 
It’s a good thing films have wide 
latitude. .. 

GEORGE B. PEPPER, 
a Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Ed. We agree that diaphragm 
stops and shutter speeds should 
be more uniformly matched. But 
as you mention, modern film lati- 
tude compensates in most cases. 


pit watt 
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Choose The Camera You Need 


by KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr., F.R.P.S. 


Dean, New York Institute of Photography 


Keeping your own picture-taking requirements and inclinations in mind, read 
what the author has to say regarding the several basic camera types. 


CH camera is the best for me? 

\ \ How often the camera salesman, 

manufacturers, and editors of 
photographic magazines hear this ques- 
tion! It is a question that can’t be an- 
swered off-hand, even after giving the 
matter a few minutes thought. 

The brunt of this whole confusing prob- 
lem falls directly upon the prospective 
purchaser. And admittedly, the final de- 
cision is a most difficult one to make in the 
face of so many attractive and different 
models from which to chooose. It is ob- 
vious that the prospective purchaser of a 
new camera must measure his require- 
ments as carefully and fully as the man 
who buys a new radio or automobile. 

In purchasing a radio, the individual 
doesn’t usually go to a radio supply store 
and say “Which radio shall I buy?” He 
first looks over the catalogs, keeping in 
mind the approximate amount he wishes 
to invest, the general type of program he 
wishes to listen to, and the available 
space he has for a set. After determining 
about what he wants, he shops and asks 
detailed questions. He may prefer a set 
which emphasizes the bass notes, or he 
may insist on high fidelity. 

Strangely, the average prospective 
camera purchaser rarely gives such 
thought to his investment before buying. 
To him, a camera is a camera. Don’t they 
all make pictures? So what’s the differ- 
ence? That about sums up his thoughts 
on the matter. Little does he know that 
later on his carelessness is going to catch 
up with him and make him either spend 
more money for a suitable camera or drop 
the whole business as a bad job—and in- 
cidently cause him to miss the fun from 
one of the most delightful and profitable 
of hobbies! 

A camera—any camera worthy of the 
name—is essentially a picture-maker. It 
contains a lens at one end and a support 
for the sensitive material (film or plate) 
at the other. A shutter is provided to 
protect the film from light except when 
the actual exposure is made. Thus, be- 
ginners often cannot understand why a 
camera is sometimes so complicated and 
expensive. (As a matter of fact, photo- 
graphs can be made without even the 
lens, a tiny pinhole taking its place!) 


CAMERAS ARE NOW COMPLEX. 


Not many years ago, the purchase of a 
camera was a simple matter. There were 
only a few models to choose from, and 
you could take one of them or leave it. If 
you took one, you had to be satisfied with 
it. Today the subject has a very different 
complexion. Not only are there many 
types and styles and models to choose 
from, but there are also countless new 
fields in which to use these instruments. 





The Author 


Where formerly the bulk of photog- 
raphy consisted of making pictures of a 
member of the family or a landscape, now 
there is hardly a business, industry, sci- 
ence, art, or personal interest that cannot 
be pictured. Now photographs can be 
made indoors and outdoors, in rain or 
shine, in summer or winter. In short, a 
camera can be used throughout the 
twenty-four hours of each day in the 
year! Obviously, no simple or inexpensive 
camera can stand up under the compli- 
cated, difficult, and adverse subjects that 
are available. 

Another important point—a camera is 
an investment not for today, this year or 
next year, but for the duration of your 
natural life—if you give it reasonable care 
and attention and barring accidental 
breakage. Of course cameras today, like 
automobiles, are subject to styles and 
models which change almost from year to 
year. Some enthusiasts wouldn’t dream 
of using a popular type camera after a 
new model had been announced. They 
trade in the old model against the new 
one just so as to be right up to the minute 
in “style.” Among automobile owners we 
have a similar condition. 

Now as for camera models themselves. 
Cameras can be roughtly classified into 
the following groups: box cameras, fold- 
ing cameras, miniature cameras, reflex 
cameras, and view or commercial cam- 
eras. It should be understood that there 
is no definite line of demarcation between 
these groups, for in some instances a’ 
camera may embody the features of two 
of the listed groups or it may be a.radical 
departure in one or more elements from 
any of the listed groups. 

Let us consider the simple box camera. 
Here we have the basic camera minus a 
lot of gadjets and doohickies. It makes 


pictures, and how—providing you confine 
it to subjects and conditions which are 
within its powers to accommodate. Be- 
cause of its simple construction, the box 
camera is sold at a very low price. A 
couple of dollars will buy a really swell 
job. In recent years, many of us have 
acquired the habit of sneering at the 
lowly box camera because it is not 
swanky, modern, or costly. The real 
photographer, however, knows that the 
simple box camera is capable of turning 
out prize-winning salon pictures on oc- 
casion. He who can swallow his pride for 
the sake of economy in investment should 
give serious thought to the “lowly” box 
camera, even though he may own a bat- 
tery of costly and complicated instru- 
ments. It comes in handy to loan to 
friends, and it affords a lot of fun for 
simple work. 

For the beginner, the box camera is 
ideal. Being simple, it is easily mastered, 
and turns out satisfactory pictures with 
amazing regularity. This type of camera 
has gone out of style somewhat during the 
past few years because of its so-called 
bulk. True, it does not fold up or col- 
lapse like an accordion, but therein lies 
its chief charm. It is simple and rugged, 
and will withstand terrific abuse. Best of 
all, it can be yours for a couple of dollars, 
brand new! 


FOR THE BEGINNER 


If you have never owned a camera and 
know little or nothing about photography 
—and admit it quite frankly—it might be 
well to get a simple box camera and ease 
yourself into photography smoothly and 
comfortably. Later, when you have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the “box,” you 
will doubly appreciate the more advanced 
and expensive camera you certainly will 
buy. 

Folding cameras are legion in number. 
Most everyone likes this type because it 
is so convenient to carry. Of course con- 
venience is a wonderful thing, but we 
should not be lazy if a good picture is our 
goal. I’ve never been able to understand 
why an inch or two of extra bulk or size 
in a camera made any difference. I know 
that I am just as conscious of carrying a 
tiny miniature camera from my shoulder 
as I am of carrying a considerably larger 
folding or reflex camera. In other words, 
I always know I have a camera with me, 
and whether the size is slightly more or 
less makes absolutely no difference. I 
suspect that many of us have been made 
size-conscious through advertising. 

Little can be said about the folding 
camera that is not already known. It is 
probably the most popular type of camera 
made, and is found in almost every home. 
Some folding cameras are essentially box 
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cameras in point of simplicity, while 
others are more pretentious, being fitted 
with better lenses and shutters. Still 
higher in the range are those “advanced 
amateur” cameras, with groundglass 
focusing, double and sometimes triple ex- 
tension bellows, highly corrected anastig- 
mat lenses, often of speeds in excess of 
f 4.5, Compur shutters, etc. While fitted 
with all the adjustments you could ask 
for and made with the highest of precision 
and skill, such cameras are to be grouped 
in the folding camera classification. 

Serious workers use these cameras for 
almost every type of photography, includ- 
ing those difficult subjects under adverse 
conditions. Lenses faster than f 4.5 are 
hardly necessary in these times because 
it is so easy to use flash bulbs and syn- 
chronizers and thus make yourself inde- 
pendent of lighting conditions and the 
problems of speed lenses used at wide 
aperture. 


WHAT'S “MINIATURE” SIZE? 


When we consider miniature cameras, 
we tread softly, for modern times have 
indeed done much to make this type of 
camera exceedingly popular, particularly 
among those who can afford to own one 
of the more elaborate and expensive 
makes. First we must establish the limits 
in size as to what constitutes a “miniature 
camera.” Generally, it has been conceded 
that “any camera producing negatives 
214x3¥% inches or smaller is a miniature 
camera.” Some amateurs do not hold to 
this widely accepted statement. They 
consider cameras using standard 35mm. 
film only as miniature cameras. Others 
still are a bit more tolerant, and include 
cameras making full vest-pocket (15¢x 
2%) size negatives. Be that as it may, for 
your own interpretation, you can regard 
21%4x3%4 inch cameras and smaller as be- 
ing “miniatures” or “minies.” 

Miniature cameras are available in a 
price range that will suit every amateur. 
A good camera using 35mm. film can be 
obtained for as little as $12.50. From here 
the prices go to $15, $25, and up to $300 
or more. Take your pick. Obviously, 
price, as with everything else, generally 
indicates the quality and versatility pos- 
sessed by the article. The more you pay 
for your miniature camera, the more you 
will generally be able to do with it—pro- 
viding you know your business in pho- 
tography. , 

Off-hand, I wouldn’t suggest a minia- 
ture camera to the beginner who is buy- 
ing his very first instrument. While the 
lower priced jobs are simple enough, 
there still remain several pitfalls into 
which the uninitiated beginner may fall 
and become discouraged as a result. To 
begin with, I feel safe in saying that, 
while 35mm. negatives can in many cases 
be made to duplicate the results of much 
larger negatives,.the individual has to 
work twice as hard t@ achieve such re- 


sults. While there may be some satisfac- 


tion in doing this, the beginner won’t 
usually appreciate it. In my opinion, he 
should be led into photography as simply 
and as easily as possible, and not made to 
suffer difficulties right at the very outset. 
The mortality in photography—in lost 
numbers who would otherwise have be- 


come strong adherents—is too great. 

For candid photography, the miniature 
camera has no equal. And because candid 
photography is all the rage today, the 
popularity of the miniature camera can 
be well understood. Speed lenses are 
less expensive and have greater depth of 
field on miniature cameras than on the 
larger sizes, thus making it possible to 
record subjects which, a few years ago, 
would have been utterly impossible to 
photograph. A rather recent type of min- 
iature camera which is finding great fa- 
vor lately has an automatic film transport 
and shutter-setting arrangement which 
makes it necessary to only press a button 
for each exposure—nothing more. Great 
things have been done, and are being 
done, along the lines of improving minia- 
ture cameras right along, but as they now 
stand, they are all that anyone could ask. 


In the reflex type of cameras, we have 
some, in fact the majority, located some- 
where in the miniature grouping. Others 
are, of course, too large to be included 
under that heading. The latter are too 
well-known to merit much mention, for 
they have been popular stand-bys for the 
past twenty-five years or more. 


THE PARALLAX PROBLEM 


Of those reflex types which fall into 
the broad, accepted classification of the 
miniature camera (that is, 21%4x3%4 inch 
negatives or less), we have two distinct 
types, the twin-lens and single-lens types. 
The twin-lens arrangements have some 
mighty powerful arguments in their fa- 
vor. For example, because the viewing 
lens is always at its widest aperture, 
focusing upon the special finegrained 
groundglass focusing screen is easy and 
effective. On the other hand, because two 
lenses are used on the camera, there is 
the problem of parallax to contend with. 
In one model, the viewing lens tilts in 
accordance with the focusing, thus en- 
tirely eliminating this problem. How- 
ever, because parallax is so slightly in- 
volved, it may be dismissed as being of no 
importance. This is especially true with 
the man who understands the problem 
and compensates for it ever so slightly 
when he focuses. 

Advocates of the single-lens type of 
reflex camera point to the parallax prob- 
lem and claim absolute avoidance of it— 
which is true. In such cameras, the mir- 
ror reflecting device is not stationary, as 
with the twin-lens cameras, hence we 
have additional mechanics to contend 
with, and also the movement of the mir- 
ror which, if too sudden or sharp, may 
disturb the camera to the point where 
blur may be expected in the negative due 
to the movement of the camera. With 
single-lens outfits, greater compactness 
and smaller size are possible for the cam- 
era generally. The elimination of the 
viewing lens makes for a less expensive 
instrument. 

But all in all, both types of reflex cam- 
eras are equally well liked and appreci- 
ated. It is petty to refuse to acknowledge 
this to be a fact. The personal element 
comes into play here, some preferring one 
and some the other. Personally, I have 
cameras of both types and enjoy using 
them both. 


What I consider an important fact is 
that the negatives produced by these 
cameras (usually 2%4x2% or 2%4x2% 
inches) are ideal in size. They are small 
enough to be considered in the miniature 
group, with the attendant economy of an 
extra number of negatives per roll, yet 
sufficiently large to allow retouching, etc., 
and assure the freedom from grain trou- 
ble and similar worries attendant upon 
the 35mm. miniature negative. Addition- 
ally, the possibility of seeing the image to 
be photographed in full size upon a 
groundglass is a most useful feature. 
Range finders not withstanding, there is 
a certain something about groundglass 
focusing that many people never really 
work well without, They must have a 
groundglass to be happy and to produce 
good work. And there are good reasons 
for this, too, which we won’t go into at 
this time. 

Of view cameras there is little to be 
said from the standpoint of the amateur 
photographer. The commercial photogra- 
phers use this camera almost exclusively 
today, and owing to its clumsiness, large 
size, and need for a tripod for every ex- 
posure, the average amateur has little use 
for it. Nevertheless, some amateurs own a 
view camera, usually a 34%4x4% or 4x5— 
sometimes 5x7—for specialized work 
where the various movements and swings 
of the view camera are important to suc- 
cessful results. However, because there 
are several cameras falling into the fold- 
ing camera grouping that possess many 
of these features, most amateurs prefer 
to use them rather than the strictly view 
type of camera. 


COST AND UPKEEP 


In selecting a camera, have in mind 
beforehand the amount you wish to 
spend, the sort of work which you will 
likely be doing, and the type of camera 
you personally prefer and that will do 
your type of work to best advantage. 
Weigh not only the initial investment 
(cost of camera) but, like a car or a wife, 
consider the upkeep. Some cameras are 
cheap to buy but expensive to operate. 
The camera may cost, say, five dollars. 
To use it, however, each roll of film may 
cost around sixty or seventy cents! 

Along this same line of reasoning, don’t 
think that the miniature is inexpensive to 
operate. True, the film itself is very 
cheap, but don’t overlook the fact that 
every negative has to be enlarged some- 
what before you can really see and en- 
joy it! 

There are other factors to think about, 
but usually if you will abide by these few 
suggestions, you'll not go far wrong. Talk 
the matter over with your photographic 
dealer. It is to his advantage to help you 
in this, for if he advises wisely, you'll 
naturally come back to him again and 
again for additional accessories and sup- 
plies. But tell him the whole story—don’t 
just say “which camera is best for me?” 
and expect him to give you the right an- 
swer immediately. 

Another thing—when you do finally get 
the camera you want, care for it and un- 
derstand it. If you will take the time and 
trouble to do this, you will be rewarded 
with faithful and lasting service.—fe 
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A DIRECTORY of POPULAR CAMERAS 


COMPILED AS A REFERENCE FOR OUR READERS, THIS DIRECTORY INCLUDES 


LISHED FROM TIME TO TIME AS NEW CAMERAS APPEAR ON THE MARKET. 


| 
PRACTICALLY ALL OF THE POPULAR HAND CAMERAS BEING MARKETED IN 
| THE UNITED STATES TODAY. SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL WILL BE PUB- 


Prices and data given in this directory are as of March 1, 1938 





ALTIFLEX Il 






Roll film oe 120 en eae ex- 
osures; negative size 2!/, x ; 2 
[oes reflex; 7.5 cm. Victar f 4s in 
Auto or Compur shutter; Trinar 
f 35 or f 2.9 in Compur. Reg- 
ular equipment—automatic film 
transport, hyperfocal distance ta- 
ble. Prices: with f 4.5 in Auto 
$25.00; in Somes $35.00; f 3.5 
$40.00; f 2.9 $47.50. : 
Among available accessories— 
eveready case, filters, lens shades, 
Proxar slip-on lenses. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera 





ARGUS AB 


BSS Gs 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 mm. 
(1 x 14”); semi-fixed focus; tube 
lens-mount; overall size 5 x 2!/, x 
2'4, (lens-mount compressed); 50 
mm. Ilex Triplet f 4.5 in Ilex Pre- 
cise shutter, 1/25 sec. to 1/200 sec., 
Hi and 1; exposure counter. Price 


Among available accessories— 

filters, slip-on lenses, lens shade, 

carrying case. 

MANUFACTURER, _ International 
Research Corp. 





ARGUS AF 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film: up to 36 


exposures; negative size x 36 
mm. (1 x 1%”); helical focusing; 


tube lens-mount; overall size 5 x 
Yo x 2/6” (with lens-mount com- 
pressed); 50 mm. Ilex Triplet f 4.5 
in Ilex Precise shutter, 1/25 sec. 
to 1/200 sec.; exposure counter. 
Price $15.00. 

Among available accessories— 
filters, slip-on lenses, lens shade, 
Carrying case. 

MANUFACTURER, _ International 

Research Corp. 


ARGUS C 








eid csi 


Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm. (1 x 1”); helical focusing 
with eye-level range and view 
finders; tube lens-mount; size 5!/, x 
234”; Argus lens, f 3.5 in new type 
Argus shutter, | sec. to 1/300 sec. 
and B. Price $25.00. 

Among available accessories— 
filters, slip-on lenses, lens shade 


and case. 
MANUFACTURER, _ International 
Research Corp. 





BALDAXETTE I 


omens ne secmpmmmmns ec spsigs tee 
eine hi 





be , i 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 expos- 


ures; negative size 1% x 2'/4”; 
overall size 1% x 4 x 51/4”; 7.5 cm. 
Meyer Trioplan f 2.9 or Zeiss Tessar 
f 2.8 in Compur shutter, | sec. to 
1/300, T and B, or Compur Rapid 
1 to 1/400, T and B. Regular equip- 
ment—automatic film transport, 
self timer, coupled rangefinder, 
am adjustment. Prices $75 to 


Among available accessories— 
eveready case, slip-on lenses, fil- 


ters, 
DISTRIBUTORS, Willoughbys and 
Photo Marketing Corp. 





BALDAXETTE tt 


Roll film No. 120; 12 exposures; 
negative size 2\/4, x 21/4”. All other 
data same as for Baldaxette |. 





BALDAX V.P. 

Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 ex- 
posures; negative size 2!/, x 154”; 
manual focus; overall size Il, x 
3%, x 54”; 7.5 cm. Hugo Meyer 
Trioplan f 2.9 Compur | sec. to 
1/250 sec. or Compur Rapid | sec. 
to 1/400 sec., both with delayed 
action. Prices $42.00 to $55.00. 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, eveready 


case. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Willoughbys and 
Photo Marketing Corp. 





BALDAX SQUARE 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expos- 
ures; negative size 2!/, x ih ”. mon- 
ual focus; overall size I! x 3% x 
5\/,”; 7.5 cm. Meyer Trioplan f 2.9 
in Compur shutter, | sec. to 1/250 
sec. or Compur Rapid, 1 sec. to 


1/400 sec. Regular equipment— 
elayed action, automatic film 
transport, parallax adjustment. 
Prices from $45.00 to $58.00. 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, eveready 


case. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Willoughbys and 
Photo Marketing Corp. 


BEE BEE A 





Plate back; negative size 6.5 x 9 
cm, (2!/2 x 3/2”); cut film or plate; 
can be adapted to roll film an 
No. 520 filmpack; overall size 2 x 
2% x 4%"; available lenses: 10.5 
cm. Meyer Trioplan f 2.9, Schnei- 
der Radionar f 4.5, Zeiss Tessar f 
4.5 and f 3.5, Schneider Xenar f 2.9, 
12 cm. Schneider Xenar f 3.5. Avail- 
able shutter: Compur, | sec. to 
1/200 sec. or | to 1/250, both with 
T & B and delayed action. Regular 
cunpnenSe erfocal distance 
table Ne. most mode's), clamp-on 
groundglass back, clamp-on film- 
pack adapter and plateholders 
and cable release. Prices from $4 
to $65. 

Available accessories include— 
roll film oteute coupled range- 
finder, hard leather case, detach- 
able focal plane shutter (1/10 to 
1/1000 sec.) filters, Proxar and Dis- 
tar slip-on lenses, and lens shade. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


Plate back; negative size 9 x 12 cm. 
(3/2 x 45%”); cut film or plate; can 
be adapted to roll film and to 
filmpack No. 541; overall size 2 x 
4/, x 6'/,”; available lenses: 15 cm. 
Schnel er Xenar f 3.5, 15 cm. Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5, 13.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar 
4.5, 15 cm. Schneider Xenar f 4.5 
4,” Schneider Radionar f 4.5, ali 
in Compur shutter, | sec. to 1/200 
sec., T & B. Regular equipment— 
self-timer, filmpack adapter, 
groundglass back, 3 plateholders, 
cable release. Prices from $50 to 


$70. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 





BALDI 





Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 15 to 16 
exposures; negative size | 3/16 x 


1 9/16"; overall size 4\/ x 3% x 
1”; 50 mm. Meyer Trioplan f 2.9 
or f 3.5 in Compur, | sec. to 1/300 
sec, or Compur Rapid, | to 1/500. 
Regular equipment—automatic film 
transport, parallax adjustment. 
Prices $37.50 to $46.00. 

Among available accessories— 
filters and slip-on lenses. 
DISTRIBUTORS, binge and 





Photo Marketing Corp. 
BALDINA 
Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size x 3% 


mm. (i x I'/”); manual focus; over- 
all size 5 x 3 x 1'/.”; 50 mm. Meyer 
Trioplan f 2.9 or } 3.5 in Compur | 
sec. to 1/300 sec. or Compur Rap- 
id, | sec. to 1/500 sec. Regular 
equipment—automatic film trans- 
port, parallax adjustment, expos- 
ure counter, deoth of focus guide. 
Prices from $43.00 to $58.00, 
Among available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, eveready 


case. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Willoughbys and 
Photo Marketing rp. 





cnet abate da 
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SUPER-BALDINA 






Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size x 36 
mm. (1 x 1/2”); overall size 5 x 
i I a ——; 
available : er Trioplan 

2.9, Zeiss Taesar 7 28, Schneider 
Xenon ¥. 2; Compur shutter, | sec. 
to 1/300 sec. or Compur Rapid, | 
sec. to 1/500. Regular equipment 
—exposure counter, depth of fo- 
os uide. Prices from $65.00 to 


Among available accessories— 
external shutter release, slip-on 
lenses, filters, eveready case. 
DISTRIBUTORS, be gy and 

Photo Marketing rp 


BEIRAX 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expos- 
ures; negative size 2!/, x 3/4”; 10.5 
cm. Ludwig Victar f 6.3 in Automat 
shutter, 1/25 sec. to 1/100 sec. 
Front tens focus. Price $13.75. 
Among available accessories— 
leather case, filters, lens shade. 
DISTRIBUTOR, cMimosa American 
orp. 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expos- 
Ss WM x 34,” or 16 exposures 

2," Zecanar f 4.5 and f 3.8 
ie Wario Prontor I! and Compur 
shutters (latter has delayed timing, 
| sec. to 1/250 sec.). Helical fo- 


cusing. Prices from $20.00 to. 


$37.50. 

Among available accessories— 
shoulder case, slip-on lenses, fil- 
ters, lens sha 
DISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera 


BESSA-—+ee Voigtlander 
BRILLIANT -—+ee Voigtiander 


BABY BROWNIE 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 8 expos- 
ures; negative size 15% x 21/2": pond 
iscus lens; rotary thutter makes 
snap exposures. Price $1.00. 

MANUFACTURER, esteem Kodak 


BROWNIE 616 JUNIOR 


Roll film No. 616 or +7 16; 
posures; negative size 2!/, x ry 
meniscus lens; rotary shutter: | 
Price $3 


Roll film Mo. 620 or PB-20; 8 ex- 
peeaaes negative size 2\/, x 3!/,”: 
iway lens, focusing ry 
for 5 to 10 #. and, to ft. to infini 
rate shutter: Price $3. 
UFACTURER™ eames Kodak 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


BULLET CAMERA 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 8 a Fa 
ures; negative size 15% x 2) 
meniscus lens: rotary shutter: | 

eye level finder. Price $2.85. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 


CADET B-2, D-6 


B-2: B-2 (or 120) roll film; 8 ex- 
nes 24 x BW, 16 exposures 
a 24": PE. 4 size 5 x 44 x 
4,” meniscus lens, f 14; 
y leaf shutter, T and |. D-6; 
ile (or D-6) roll film; 8 exposures 
2/4 x 4/4"; 15 iP —_ 2/> x 
overall size si, 5, x af 
4'/.” meniscus lens, Li single le at 
shutter, T and | oth have fixed 
focus. Very inexpensive; no list 
prices. 
Among available accessories— 
portrait lens, filters. 
MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 


CADETS A-8, A-8 
SPECIAL 


A-8 Special 


A8 


A-8 has eye-level finder; A-8 Spe- 
cial, waist-level. No. A-8 (or 127) 
roll ‘film: 8 exposures; negative size 
gle x 2" meniscus lens, f 14; sin- 
lea shutter, B and I. h have 

fred focus. Very inexpensive; no 
list prices. 

Among available accessories— 
portrait lens, filters. 
MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 


CANDID MIDGET 


Cartridge, ~ mm, film; up to 36 
exposures; egative size 24 x 36 
mm. (I x VM tube lens-mount; 
overall size Ft x 2, x 2” (with 
lens-mount compressed); manual 
focusing. Regular equipment—hy- 
perfocal distance table, exposure 
bag tg sae sage lenses (all 50 
mm.): Wirgin Gewironar f 3.5, f 
4.5; Schneider a 2.9. 
Available shutters: Vario, be sec. 
Hy 1/100 sec.; Prontor II, | sec. to 
175 sec. and 2 ay action; 
Comput, I sec. to 1/300 sec. ——- 
f 4.5 in Vario ate $21.50; in 
reef . $26.50; in Compur 
$31.50; f 3.5 in Comper $37.50; f 
2.9 in Ph. It $37 in Compur 
$52.50. 


Among ng od accessories— 
ev oon case, 
STRIBUTOR. ‘Willoughbys 


CERTIX A 


Roll film, No. 120 or B-2; 8 expo- 
1 Wa. x 4. 16 cupocuee 2/4 x 
availa Se. ten 10.5 cm. 
Thiet As Striet f 6.3, Zeiss 
Tessar hutters: Vario, 1/25 
sec. to 1/100 ae tae Compur 
| sec. *. 1/250 sec., T, B, delayed 
action, ular ulpment—cable 
release. . ces, Triplet f 4.5 and 
bey $18.50; Triplet f 6.3 and Vario 
$12.50; Zeiss Tessar { 4.5 and Com- 
pur .00; Triplet f 4.5 and Com- 
pur $27.50. 
Among available accessories— 
<— slip-on lenses, filters, lens 


sha 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


CONTAX Il 





Cartridge or spool 35 mm..film; up 
to 36 % sures; negative size 24 x 
36 mm. (1 x I”) adaptable to cut 
film: or plates; tube lens-mount, 
arent, ytP Go overall size 13% x 
mm. Zeiss Tessars 

‘48 wh j 28, Sonnars f 2. and 
f 1.5; meta focal plane shutter, 1/2 
sec. to | f 1250 sec., delayed action 
and 8B, ular —— 
matic film ansport, self-timer, ex- 
posure counter, coupled range 4 
view finder (angle Bo | type) 
exposure an le cus 
uides. Price with Tessar 
188.00. (Without lens $140.00.) 
Among available accessories— 
telephoto, wide angle and slip-on 
lenses, cut — a plate and 
cut film Fi acta 
pet... eioiten, 

DISTRIBUTOR, Cart Tei. In. 
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CONTAX Ul 


4 


Same as Model II, but includes 
built-in photoelectric exposure me- 
ter. Overall size 13% x 3% x 5/2”. 
Lenses, shutter, regular equi ment 
and accessories same as for Model 
Il. Prices: with Tessar f 3.5 $238.00; 
Sonnar f 1.5 $370.00. (Without lens 
$190.00.) 


CONTAFLEX 


co or spool, 35 mm. film, 
up to 36 exposures; negative size 
24 x 36 mm. (I x I”) adaptable 
to cut film or plates; 2 lens reflex, 
with both, eye and waist level find- 
ers; overall size 1% x 4% x 5/4”; 
"0 mm. Zeiss Tessar f 2.8, Sonnar 

i = Sonnar f 1.5. Metal focal 
plane shutter, ‘/, sec. to 1/1000, B 
and delayed action. Regular equip- 
ment—automatic film transport, 
self-timer, parallax adjustment, ex- 
posure counter, built-in exposure 
meter, exposure guide, depth of 
wens ise a with Tessar f 
a Ea Sonnar f 2 $348; Sonnar 


hoction similar to Contax. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


CORONET MIDGET 


- ecial film on metal spool; nega- 
ve size 4/ x 54”; 6 exposures; fixed 

pa Taylor Hobson meniscus 

<i mater speed 1/30 sec. and 
Pr OISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera 


CLIPPER 


Roll film No. PD-I6 or i: 15 15 en 
osures; negative’ size 

Pullout" front,’ ee col- 
lapses into camera; Unifo fixed 
focus lens; shutter: | & B. Price 


$5.00. 
MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 
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CLAROVID 





Roll film No. 620 or PB-20; 8 expo- 
sures 2\/, x 31/4”; 16 exposures 1% x 
2144"; 4!” Rodenstock f 3.8 anas- 
tigmat; Compur shutter, | sec. to 
1/300, T, B, delayed action. Cou- 
pled rangefinder. Price $69.50. 
Among available accessories— 
eveready case, filters, lens shade. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera 





COMPANION 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 
sures; negative size 2\/, x 2\/,”; 
overall size 5 x 334 x 4”; 2 lens re- 
flex; 3” Meyer Trioplan f 2.9. Com- 
pur shutter, | sec. to 1/250, T & B; 
Compur Rapid, | sec. to 1/400, T 
& B; both with delayed action. Reg- 
ular equipment — automatic film 
transport, self-timer exposure count- 
er, depth of focus guide. Price 


Regular accessories available. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Photo Utilities, 
Inc., and territorial distributors. 


DOLLY A 











Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 3 x 4 cm. 


is x 154”); overall size hs 3x 


; manual focus. Availa with 
50 mm. Certar f 4.5 in Vario shut- 
ter, 1/25 sec. to 1/100 sec., T & B; 
or with 50 mm. Schneider Radionar 
f 3.5 in Compur, | sec. to 1/300, T 
& B. Regular equipment—cable re- 
lease. Prices, with f 4.5 and Vario, 
$15; f 3.5 and Compur $27.50. 
Regular accessories available. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 





DOLLY B 


Same specifications as Dolly A, ex- 
cept will take slip-on lenses and is 
available with the following lens 
and shutter combinations: 

Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 in Compur to 


. $45.00 
Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 in Compur to 
1/500, $5: 


Schneider Xenar f 2.8 in Compur 
to 1/500, S 

Schneider Xenar f 2.9 in Compur 
to 1/300, $45. 

Schneider Xenon f Z in Compur 
to 1/500, $70.00 

DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


POPULAR 


DOLLINA lUlI 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm. (1 x 1/2”); overall size 434 x 
3g x 1%”; coupled rangefinder; 
available lenses: 50 mm. Schneider 
Xenon f 2., Zeiss Tessar f 2.8, 
Schneider Xenar f 2.9, Schneider 
Radionar ‘i+ Compur shutter, | 
sec. to 1/500, T & B. Regular equip- 
ment—automatic film transport, 
hyperfocal distance table, expo- 
sure counter, depth of focus guide, 
cable release, strap. Chrome finish. 
Prices: with Radionar f 2.9 $65; 
Xenar 2.9 $80.00; Tessar f 2.8 
$92.50; Xenon f 2. $97.50. 

ao available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
eveready case, sees 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


DOLLINA Il 


Same data as for Dollina III, ex- 
cept for black finish. Prices: with 
Radionar f 2.9 $55.00; Xenar f 2.9 
$65.00; Tessar f 2.8 $75.00; Xenon 


f 2. $80.00 





DE FRANNE 
ARGONAUT 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size | x 2/,"; 
overall size 5/4, x 334 x WT 6m. 
Rodenstock Trinar f 2.9 in Compur 
B shutter, | sec. to 1/250 sec. Front 
lens focusing. Regular equipment 
—self-timer, ee distance 
table. Price $27.75. 

Among available accessories— 
eveready case, filters, lens shade. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Bass Camera Co. 


DE FRANNE ARGO- 
NAUT SPORT 








Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expo- 
sures 2!/, x 31/44"; 16 exposures 2!/, x 
154”; overall size 64/4 x 3 x Var 
10.5 cm. Rodenstock Trinar f 3.8 in 
Prontor II shutter, | sec. to 1/150 
sec. Front lens focusing. pogeer 
equipment—self-timer, ‘hon ‘ocal 
distance table. Price $29.75 with 
leather case. 

Among available accessories— 
filters, lens shade. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Bass Camera Co. 


DUO-620-—see Kodak 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


DOLLY V.P. 


* Ge, 







Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 8 expo- 
sures 4 x 6.5 cm. (im x 2/2”); 16 
exposures 3 x 4 cm. (II4 x 154”); 
overall size 434 x 3! x 1'/,”; manu- 
al focus; 7.5 cm. Schneider Xenar 
f 3.5 in Compur, | sec. to 1/300, T 
& B; Friedrich Corygon 3.5 in 
Compur (same speeds); Certar 
4.5 in Vario, 1/25 sec. to 1/100 
& 8B. Regular equipment—film 
oo wae ay Ry = Xenar 

y ompur .00; Corygon 
{2 Compur, $25.00; Certar f as 
Vario, $17.50. 

nrg | available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 


pouch, 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


DOLLY, SUPERSPORT 
RANGEFINDER 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 
sures 6x 6 cm. (2'/, x 214”); 16 ex- 
posures 4.5 x 6 cm. (134 x 214,”); 
overall size 53% x 4 x 154”; coupl 
rangefinder; 7.5 cm. Schneider 
Xenar f 2.8 or Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 in 
Compur shutter, | sec. to 1|/250 
sec., T & B or Compur Rapid, | 
sec. to 1/400 sec., T & B, both with 
delayed action. Regular equipment 
—film mask, cable release, hyper- 
focal distance table, exposure 
counter. Prices: with Xenar f 2.8 in 
Compur $65.00; in Compur Rapid. 
$70.00; Tessar f 2.8 in comp 
$77.50; in Compur Rapid $82.50. 
—5 available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 


pouch. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


DOLLY, SUPERSPORT 


Similar to above, but without 
coupled rangefinder. Prices from 
$35.00 to $57.50. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 








ENSIGN DOUBLE “8” 





Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 3 x 4 cm. 
{Y x 154”); overall size 7% x 2!/. x 
; helical focus; 2” Ensar f 5 
in Ensign shutter, T & B to /\00 
sec.; regular equipment—hyperfo- 
cal distance table, depth focus 
guide. Price $22.50. 
Among available. accessories— 
filters, lens shade. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Chess-United Co. 


EXAKTA B 





al ees 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 8 expo- 
sures, 15% x 2'/”; single lens re- 
flex; overall size 6 x 3 x 3”; various 
interchangeable 7.5 to 8 cm. lenses 
Hugo Meyer and Carl Zeiss; focal 

lane shutter 12 sec. to 1/1000 sec. 

egular equipment—delayed ac- 
tion, built-in synchronizer. Prices 
from $90.00 to $235.00. 

Among available accessories— 
lenses, slip-on lenses, filters, lens 
shade, eveready case, micro adapt- 
er, flash gun, extension tubes. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Photo Marketin 
Corp. (east of Rocky Mts); Bel 
and Howell (west of Rocky Mts.) 


EXAKTA JUNIOR 


Similar to Exakta B, with shutter 
speeds from |/25 sec. to 1/500 sec., 
and no delayed action. Has built- 
in ype € With 7.5 cm, lhagee 
f 3.5 or f 4.5 lens, $55.00 to $60.00. 

Accessories similar to Model B. 








EXAKTA, KINE 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm, (I x 1/2”); single lens reflex; 
overall size 6 x 3% x 3”; various 
interchangeable ar! iss oF 
Hugo Meyer 5 to 5.8 cm. lenses; 
focal plane shutter, 12 sec. io 
YA se sec. Regular equipment— 
elayed action; automatic _filrn 
transport, built-in synchronizer, hy- 
perfocal distance table, exposure 
counter, depth of focus quide. 
Prices from $130 to le 
Accessories similar to Model 8B. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Photo Rornitiog 
Corp. (ea of Rocky Mts.); Be 
and Howell (west of Rocky Mts,). 





FALCON CANDID 








No. 127 or A-8 roll film; 16 expo- 
oer 
ollensa or 
4.5; Deltax shutter. T & é ! sec. 
to 1/100 sec. Prices: with f 3.5 

$21.50; f 4.5 4 
DISTRIBUTOR, Raygram Corp. 


FAVORITA 


Plate back; negative size 9 x 12 cm. 
(3p x 45%") or 3/4 x 44”; adapt- 
able to filmpack, cut film, Mi aot 
overall size 6 x 4), Pe ot iss 
Tessar f 4.5 in Cone shutter, | 
sec. to 1/250 sec., T, Band delayed 
action. Regular equipment—I film 
adapter, double extension bellows, 
rising front, bubble level. Price 


Among available accessories— 
film a apsere, plateholders, lens 
shade, filters, case. 

DISTRIBUTOR, National Photo 

Supply Co., Inc. 








































































FOTH DERBY 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 3 x 4.cm. (I'/, x 
1%"): manual focus; overall size 
ay, x 2% x 154”; 50 mm. Foth an- 
astigmat f 2.5 or f 3.5; focal plane 
shutter, B, 1/25 sec. to 1/500 sec. 
Regular equipment—self-timer, ca- 
ble release. Prices: with f 2.5 $33.50; 
f 3.5 $23.75. 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lens, hard leather and ever- 
eady cases, filters, lens shade. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 





BY 


1 ti 


SUPER FOTH DER 








Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 3 x 4 cm. (I'/, 
x 1%"); overall size 45% x 3% x 
154”; coupled rangefinder; 50 mm. 
Foth Anastigmat f 3.5; focal plane 
shutter, B, 1/25 sec. to 1/500 sec., 
self-timer. Cable release included. 
Price L 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lens, filters, lens shade, 
hard leather and eveready cases. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 





FOTHFLEX 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 
sures; negative size 2!/, x 2'/,”; 2 
lens reflex; 3” Foth Anastigmat 
2.5 or f 3.5; focal plane shutter 
sec, to 1/500 sec. Regular equip- 
ment—self-timer, exposure counter, 


re iy of focus Te Prices, with 
f 2.5 $80.00; f 3.5 $60.00... 

— available accessories— 
Proxar lenses, filters, lens shade, 
flash synchronizer, regular and 
eveready cases. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Camera Specialty 





GARANT 
eee 






Roll bisa aay a - B-2; 16 M, 
posures x 24, ; 8 exposures 2!/, 
x 34”; manual focus; 10.5 cm. 
Meyer Trioplan f 4.5 in Compur 
"S$" shutter, | sec. to 1/250 sec., 
T & B; Trinar f 3.8 in Compur 
Rapid, | sec. to 1/400, T & B. Par- 
allax adjustment. Prices, f 3.5, to 
1/250 sec. $35.00; f 3.8, to 1/400 
sec. $44.50 


Among available accessories— 
filters, ne shade, carrying case. 
See your dealer, 


GEWIRETTE 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 3 x 4 cm, (I'/, x 
154”); overall size 334 x 2/4 x 2!/,”; 
manual focus; available lenses: 
Meyer Gorlitz Trioplan f 2.9, Wir- 
gin Gewironar f 4.5 (both 50 mm.); 
shutters; Vario, 1/25 to 1/100; Pron- 
tor Il, | sec. to 1/175; Compur, | 
sec. to 1/300; Prices: with f 4.5 and 
Vario shutter, $19.50; f 2.9 and 
Prontor 1, $31.50; f 2.9 and Com- 
pur, $39.50. 

Among available accessories— 
filters, eveready case. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Willoughbys. 





GRAFLEX, RB AUTO 





Plate back; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film, plates, roll film; single 
lens reflex; optional lens equip- 
ment, double extension bellows; 
focal plane shutter, 1/5 sec. to 
1/1000 sec. Regular equipment— 
filmpack adapter, revolving back, 
focusing panel. 4 x 5, Price, with- 
out lens, $132.50. 314x414, Price, 
without lens, $115.00. 

Among available accessories— 
telephoto lens, cut film and plate 
holders and magazines, roll holder, 
lenses in shutter, filters, lens shade, 
case. Also lantern slide plateholder 
for 3!/, x 4/4, model. 
MANUFACTURER, Folmer Graflex. 





GRAFLEX, RB HOME 
PORTRAIT 





Plate back; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film, plates, roll film. Single 
lens reflex; optional lens equip- 
ment in removable lens board; fo- 
cal plane shutter, | sec. to 1/500 
sec. Regular equipment—cut film 
or plate holder, ss back, 
— and rising front, focusing 
anel, 

x7 size only. Price, without lens, 
240, 


Among available accessories— 
telephoto lens, filmpack adapter, 
roll holder, cut film and plate 
holders and magazines, focusing 
anel, filters, case. 

ANUFACTURER, Folmer Graflex. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


GRAFLEX,RB SERIES B 


| | 


Plate back; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film, plates & roll film (2), 
x 3!4, size does not take roll film); 
single lens reflex; Kodak gy * 
mat f 4.5; focal plane shutter, 1/5 
sec. to 1/1000 sec. Regular equip- 
ment—f 4.5 lens, filmpack adapter, 
revolving back. 

24%,x3%, with lens, $91.00 
34%,x4%%, with lens, $107.00. 
4x5, with lens, $128.00. 

Among available accessories— 
= lens, cut film and plate 
holders and magazines, filmpack 
adapter, focusing panel, etc. 3!/, 
x Al/, size takes lantern slides. 


GRAFLEX, SERIES B 


5x7 only. Similar to above, does 
not have revolving back. Price with 
f 4.5 lens, $178.50. 


GRAFLEX, RB SERIESD 











md 


Plate back; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film, plates & roll film; single 
lens reflex; optional lens equip- 
ment in removable lens board; 
focal plane shutter, 1/5 sec. to 
1/1000 sec. revolving back; built- 
in lens shade. Regular equipment— 
filmpack adapter. 
34%,x4%4, without lens, $96.00. 
4x5, without lens, $107.00. 
Available accessories similar to 
RB Series B. 


GRAFLEX, NATIONAL 
SERIES II 





1 








d 


No. 120 or B-2 roll film; 10 ex- 
posures; negative size 2! x 2!/2”; 
single lens reflex; overall size 5%; 
x 3 9/16 x 2 9/16; 75 mm. Bausc 
and Lomb Tessar } 3.5; focal plane 
shutter 1/30 sec. to 1/500 sec. Reg- 
ular equipment—hyperfocal dis- 
tance table, exposure counter, ex- 
porare guide. Price with f 3.5 


Among available accessories— 
shutter speeds of 4/2 to 10 sec. and 
self-timer, telephoto lens, slip-on 
lenses, filters, lens shade, cases, 
diffusion disc, direct viewfinder, 
microscope soonre 
MANUFACTURER, Folmer Graflex. 





GRAPHIC -se¢ Speed Graphic 
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GOLDI 





Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 ex- 
posures; negative size | 9/16 x 
| 3/16”; 3” Zecanar { 2.9 or f 4.5 
in Vario, Prontor I! (with delayed 
action) and Compur (to 1/300) 
shutters. Prices, with f 2.9 in Com- 
pur $35.00; f 2.9 in Prontor II $30.00; 
f 4.5 in Vario $20.00. 

—y available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
eveready case. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera 





ICARETTE L 





No. 120 and B-2 roll film; 8 ex- 
posures 2'/, x 3'/4”; 16 exposures 
15% x 24"; ar aay to filmpack, 
cut film and plates (2'/. x 3/2”) 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 in Compur Rapid 
shutter, | sec. to 1/400 sec., T & B; 
overall size 2 x 3'/2 x 634”. Regular 
equipment—bayonet lens mount, 
delayed action, double extension 
bellows, rising front, exposure and 
depth of focus guides, case, film 
mask, groundglass back, 3 plate- 
holders. Price $110. 

Among available accessories— 
Proxar and Distar and slip-on 
lenses, filters, lens shade. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





IDEAL A 





| . 
L Beat i iiraMleaniie biked 
Plate back; film pack 2/4, x 3/4”, 
cut film and plates 2! x 3/2”; 
overall size 17/ x 35% x 51”: 12 cm. 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 in Compur shut- 
ter, | sec. to 1/250, T & B. Regular 
equipment—delayed action, double 
extension bellows, rising front, 
bubble level, case,  filmpack 
adapter, 3 plateholders, exposure 
and depth of focus guides. case. 
Price, with f 4.5 $95.00. 

Accessories same as above. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 








IDEAL B 


Plate back; negative size 9 x 12 
cm. (3/2 x vat adaptable to 
filmpack, cut film, plates; overall 
size 2/4 x 4%, x 64"; 13.5 or 15 
cm. Zeiss Tessar ‘45 in Compur 
shutter, | sec. to 1/200 sec., T & B. 
Regular equip t—double exten- 
sion bellows, rising front, swing 
back, bubble level, bayonet lens 
mount, delayed action, exposure 
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and depth of focus guides, film- 
ack a opie, 3 plateholders, case. 

rices, 13.5 cm. f 4.5 $115.00; 15 
cm. f 4.5 $125.00. 

Among available accessories— 
Proxar and Distar and slip-on 
lenses, Zeiss-Goerz Dagor f 9 (7.5 
or 10 cm.), Zeiss Tele-Tessar f 
6.3 (25 cm.), filters, lens shade, 


case. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





IKOFLEX fl! 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 ex- 
posures; negative size 2!/, x 2!/,”; 
double lens reflex; overall size 
x 3 x 512”; 7.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 in mpur - * shutter, | 
sec. to 1/500 sec., & B. Reg- 
ular equipment—self-timer, expo- 
sure counter, exposure and depth 
of focus guides. Price, f 3.5 $95.00. 
omg available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
eveready and carrying cases. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





IKONTA A SPECIAL 





Roll film No. 120 or wy 16 ne 
sures; negative size x 2/4"; 
overall size 2 x 4 x aie 7 cm. 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 in Compur Rapid 
shutter, | sec. to 1/500 sec., 

B. Regular equipment—exposure 
and depth of focus guides, shutter 
release built into body. Price, 
$63.00. 

a available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
case, 





IKONTA C SPECIAL 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 expo- 
sures 154 x 2\/,”; 8 exposures 2, x 
31/4"; overall size 134 x 3% x 8h 
10.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 or f 3.8 
in Compur Rapid Shutter, | sec. to 
1/400 sec., T & B. Regular equip- 
ment — self-timer, exposure and 
depth of focus guides, film mask, 
shutter release built into body. 
Prices with f 4.5, $61.00; f 3.8, 
$72.50. 


Accessories same as above. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 
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SUPER IKONTA A 


| 









teks we 


Roll film No. 120 & 620 or B-2 & 
PB-20; 16 exposures; negative size 
15% x 214"; overall size I%_ x 4 x 
4'/.”; coupled rangefinder; 7 cm. 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 in Compur shut- 
ter, | sec. to 1/300 sec. Regular 
equipment—exposure and depth of 
focus guides, shutter release built 
into camera heey. Price $100.00. 

Accessories similar to Ikonta A, 
plus eveready case. 


SUPER IKONTA B 








ge. “idbdstaen 
Roll film No. 120 or B-2; II ex- 
posures; negative size 2!/, x 2\/,”; 
overall size 2 x 4 x 6”; couple 
range and viewfinder combined 
in one window; 8 cm: Zeiss Tessar 
f 2.8 in Compur Rapid shutter, | 
sec. to 1/400 sec., T & B, delayed 
action. Regular equipment—hyper- 
focal distance table, exposure 
counter, exposure and depth of 
focus guides, shutter release built 
into camera oom Price $150.00. 
Among available accessories— 
optical near-focusing device, slip- 
on lenses, film adapters, filters, 
lens shade, eveready and regular 
cases. 





SUPER IKONTA D 


a 





Roll film No. 616 or PD-I6; 8 ex- 
osures 2!/, x 4/,”; 16 exposures 
x 2%"; overall size 2 x 3% x 6%”; 

coupled rangefinder; 12 cm. Zeiss 

Tessar f 4.5 in Compur Rapid shut- 

ter, | sec. to 1/400 sec., T, B and 

delayed action. Regular equip- 
ment—film mask, shutter release 
built into camera body, exposure 
and depth of focus guides. Price 
$107.00. 

— available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
regular and eveready cases, etc. 


SUPER IKONTA C 


Roll i, Ny yh B-2; 8 . O- 
sures 2'/, x 3'/,”; 16 exposures x 
2\/,"; overall size 2 x 34% x 6)/,”; 
coupled rangefinder; 10.5 cm. Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 in Compur Rapid shut- 
ter, | sec. to 1/400 sec., T, B, and 
delayed action. Regular equip- 
ment—film mask, shutter release 
built into camera body, automatic 
shutter lock, exposure and depth of 
focus guides. Price $130.00. 
Accessories same as for Super 


Ikonta D. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





IMPERIAL A 







Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 3 x 4. cm. (4 x 
154”); overall size | x 3 x aif”; 
2” Friedrich Corygon f 2.9 in Com- 
ur shutter, | sec. to 1/300 sec., 
& B. Price $3 
Among available accessories— 
filters, lens shade. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Chess-United Co. 


JIFFY KODAK-—see Kodak 
JUWEL-—see Universal Juwel 


KAWEE A 








Plate back; negative size 6 x 9? cm. 
(2 5/16 x aE adaptable to film- 
ack, cut film plates; overall size 
Ve x Wx 1h; Compur shutter, 
T, B, | sec. to 1/250 sec. Regular 
equipment—delayed action, double 
extension bellows, aves front, 
bubble level, filmpack adapter, 3 
plateholders, groundglass back, 
prers sheath, cable release. 
rices, with Schneider Radionar f 
4.5 $52.00; Xenar f 4.5 $57.50; Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 $62.50; Schneider Xenar 
f 3.9 .00; (all preceding lenses 
are 10.5 cm.) 12 cm. Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 $67.50. 

Among available accessories— 
telephoto lens, Proxar and Distar 
slip-on lenses, roll film adapter 
filters, lens shade, detachable ocal 
plane shutter, 1/10 sec. to 1/1000 
sec.; hard and soft leather cases. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


KAWEE B 


Similar to Kawee A—negative size 


9x 12 cm. (3% x 45%”). Prices 
from $60.00 to bo, ) 
Accessories same as for A. 


KINE EXAKTA—see Exakta 


KODAK BANTAM. 











Roll film No. 828; 8 exposures; 
negative size 28 x 40 mm. ('/, x 
154”); overall size 4% x 2/4, x 1”; 
x focus; 53 mm. anastigmat 
f 6.3 or doublet; | & T or | & B; de- 
vice for centering film when wind- 
ing. Prices $10 and $6. 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lens, filters, lens shade. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 
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KODAK BANTAM 
SPECIAL 





Roll film No. 828; 8 exposures; neg- 
ative size 28 x 40 mm. (I'/ x 15%”); 
coupled rangefinder; Kodak An- 
astigmat Ektar f 2 in Compur 
Rapid shutter, | sec. to 1/500, T 
& B. Regular equipment—eveready 
case, automatic film transport. 
Price $87.50. 

Among available accessories— 
filters, slip-on lenses, lens shade. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





KODAK DUO-620 II 





Roll film No. Fon - ‘are a 
posures; negative size x 21/,"; 
manual focus; Kodak gear cel { 
3.5 in Compur Rapid shutter, 
sec. to 1/500 sec., T & B. Depth of 
focus guide. Price $57.50. 
Regular accessories available. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





KODAK RETINA. 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm, (1 x 1”); 2” Kodak Anastig- 
mat ar f 3.5 in Compur Rapid 
shutter, | sec. to 1/500 sec., T & B. 
Manual focus. Regular equipment 
—automatic film transport, expo- 
sure counter, depth of focus guide. 
Price $57.50. 

Among available accessories— 
soft leather case, slip-on lenses, fil- 
ters, lens shade. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





KODAK RETINA II 


Cartridge, 35 mm. film; _ to 36 
exposures; ive x 3 
mm, (1 x 1/4"); similar to Retina 
but has coupled rangefinder, ? 
Schneider f 2 or f 2.8 lens; ever- 
oot case included. Price, with f 
2, $140.00; f 2.8 $115.00. 
Accessories similar to Retina. 

MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 
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KODAK SENIOR 616 





te: 


Roll film No. 616 or PD-16; 8 expo- 
sures; negative size 2!/, x 4!/,”; 
manual focusing; Anastigmat f 4.5, 
Kodamatic shutter to 1/200 sec., 
T, B, & delayed action; Anastigmat 
f 6.3 of Bimat, Kodex shutter, to 
1/100 sec., T & B. Prices: with f 4.5 
$36.25; f 6.3 $24.75; Bimat $20.25. 
Case $3.00. 

omg available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 


etc. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





KODAK SENIOR 620 





Same equipment and accessories as 
for Senior 616; Roll film No. 620 or 
PB-20; 8 exposures; negative size 
2 x 31/44". Prices: with f 4.5 $31.75; 
$3 $21.75; Bimat $18.25. Case 


KODAK JIFFY 616, 
SERIES I! 








Roll film No. 616 or PD-16; 8 ex- 
oe negative size 2!/, x 4\/,”; 
windar lens, with 3 stops; shutter, 
1 & T. Price $10.00. 
Among © available accessories— 
lens cap, lens shade, filters, slip- 


on lens. ; 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 
KODAK JIFFY V.P. 








Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 8 “e- 
sures; negative size 1% x 2!/.”; 
Doublet fens, snap shutter; fix 
focus. Price $5.00. 

Many accessories available. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 
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KODAK JUNIOR 616, 
SERIES 61 





Roll film No. 616 or PD-16; 8 expo- 
sures; negative size 2!/, x 4!/,"; 
Anastigmat f 6.3, Kodal shutter to 
1/100 sec.; Bimat, Kodon shutter 
to 1/100 sec.; single lens, T & | 
(first 2 have manual focus y mea 
le lens model is fixed focus). 
rices: with f 6.3 $15.75; Bimat, 
$13.50; fixed focus $11.00. 

Among available accessories— 
lens shade, filters, slip-on lenses, 
soft & grain leather cases. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





KODAK JUNIOR 620, 
SERIES I! 


Similar to Junior 616; uses No. 620 
or PB-20 roll film; 8 exposures 
2\/4, x 3144"; Anastigmat f 6.3, or 
Bimat lens, Kodon shutter to 1/100 
sec.; single lens, T & | (first 2 have 
manual focusing—single lens mod- 
el has fixed focus). Prices: with 
f 6.3 $14.00; Bimat $11.75; fixed 
ocus $9.25. 

peoreneres same as for Junior 





KORELLE REFLEX 1 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 

sures; negative size 6 x 6 cm. (2!/, x 

zy: overall size 53%, x 3!/, x 3%”; 
e 


single lens reflex; automatic film 
transport; focal plane shutter, 1/25 
sec. to 1/500 sec. Prices: with 75 
mm. Victar f 3.5 $64.90; 75 mm. 
Schneider Radionar f 2.9 $82.50; 
80 mm. Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 $108.90. 

Among available accessories—in- 
terchangeable lenses, slip-on lenses, 
eveready case, filters, lens shade. 

your dealer. 





KORELLE REFLEX I! 


Similar to Model !, but shutter has 

delayed action from 2 sec. to 

1/' sec. Prices: with Radionar f 

2.9 $115.00; Tessar f 2.8 $141.90. 
Accessories same as for Model J. 
See your dealer. 





* 620 or 20; 8 ex 


KODAK 3A, SERIES Il 





Roll film No. 122 or G-6; 6 expo- 
sures; negative size 3!/, x 5!/”; ris- 
ing front; 170 mm. Kodak Anastig- 
mat f 4.5 or f 6.3; Compur shutter 
to 1/200 sec. or Diodak to 1/100 
sec., both with T & B. Manual 
focus. Prices $75 and $45. 
Among available accessories, 
aon leather case, slip-on lenses, 
ilters, lens shade, 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 


KODAK SPECIAL 616 








Roll film No. 616 or PD-16; 8 expo- 
surés; negative size 2!/, x 4!/,”; 
manual focusing; shutter release 
built into body of camera; delayed 
action; Anastigmat Special f 4.5 
in wee Rapid, | sec. to 1/400 
sec., T & B; or in Kodamatic shut- 
ter, 1/10 sec. to 1/200 sec., T & B; 
Anastigmat f 4.5 in Kodamatic. 
Prices: with Special in Compur 
$51.25 with case; Special in Ko- 
damatic $43.75; Anastigmat in Ko- 
damatic $39.25. Case $3.00. 
Among available accessories— 
filters, lens shade, slip-on lens. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





KODAK SPECIAL 620 





Same equipment and accessories 
as for Special 616; Roll film No. 
rE © expomre: negative 
size 2\/, x 3/4”. Prices: w pecia 
in Rik ith case $47.25; Spe- 
cial in Kodamatic $39.75; ‘~ o 
se 


_ mat in Kodamatic $35.25, 


$2.50. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 





K. W. REFLEX BOX 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expo- 
sures 2\/, x 31/,"; 16 exposures 1% x 
2/4"; single lens reflex; overall size 
‘i, x 414, x 3/2"; Steinheil Actinar 
f 6.3 or Laac Pololyt f 45 (both 
10.5 cm.); guillotine blade shutter, 
T & B, 125 sec. to 1/100 séc. 
Carrying strap. Prices: with f 4.5 
$22.50; f 6.3 $15.00. 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, s al cable re- 
lease, insert mask, lens shade, fil- 
ters, hard leather case. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 
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LEICA 


Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm. (i x 1/2"); overall size I'/, x 
2'/e x 5'4,”; tube lens-mount; focal 
lane shutter; I! interchangeable 
enses; automatic film transport; 
exposure counter; depth of focus 
guide on lens mounts. ALL PRICES 
ARE QUOTED WITHOUT LENS, 
EXCEPT MODEL E. 









Model D: coupled rangefinder: 
shutter 1/20 sec. to 1/500 sec. & 
B. Price, Black $93.00; chrome 
$102.00. 


Model E: manual focus; shutter 
1/20 sec. to 1/500 sec. & B. 
Price includes 50 mm. f 3.5 El- 
mar lens and detachable range- 
finder. Black, $111.00; chrome, 
$122.70. 





Model F= coupled rangefinder; 
shutter | sec. to 1/500 & B. Black, 
$117.00; chrome, $126.00. 

Model FF:similar to Model F, but 
built with special magazines to 
accommodate 33 feet of 35 mm. 
film, or about 250 exposures. 
Black finish only. Price $222.00. 


v 





Model G: . coupled rangefinder; 
shutter | sec. to I/I & B. 
. Chrome finish only. Price $141.00. 
Among available accessories—in- 
terchangeable lenses, filters, lens 
shades, special viewfinders, ever- 
ready case, film magazines, etc. 
MANUFACTURER, E. Leitz, Inc. 


LINHOF PRECISION 
34 (9x12) 








ative size 9 x 12 


Plate back; 

cm. (3/2 x 454”); adaptable to 

filmpacks, cut film oe overall 
3/16"; 


size 6x6x2 1 metal con- 
struction; bayonet lens mount. <3 
ular equipment—4-way swing back; 
rising front; bubble level; triple 
extension bellows; 3 metal plate- 
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holders; | filmpack adapter, 
groundglass back. I5 cm. Zeiss 
Tessar j 45 in Compur B shufter, 
delayed action, | sec. to 1/200 
sec., T & B; or Schneider Xenar 
f 3.5 in Compur A shutter (same as 
B but no delayed action). Price: 
with either lens $190.00; without 
lens $126.00. 

Among available accessories—in- 
terchangeable lenses, slip-on Prox- 
ars and Distars, roll film adapter, 
filters, lens shade, hard leather 
case, coupled rangefinder, detach- 
able focal plane shutter 1/10 sec. 
to 1/1000 sec, 

In addition to above, No. 34 
comes in 10 x 15 cm. and 5 x 7” 
sizes, from $157.00 to $300.00; with 
similar equipment and accessories. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


LINHOF PRECISION 
STANDARD 


Similar to No. 34 models, but in- 
cludes 6 x 9 cm. size. Equipment 
and accessories similar except has 
no ee Prices from $100.00 
to $260.00. 


MAKINA II (PLAUBEL) 











Film-plate type using filmpacks, 
cut film, plates or roll film (with 
adapter) No. 120 or B-2; 8 exp. 
6.5 x 9 cm. (2\4 x 344”); 16 exp. 
4x 65 (1% x 214”) overall size 
5p x 4x 1%". 

4” Plaubel Anticomar f 2.9 lens in 
Compur shutter, | sec. to 1/200 
sec., T & B. and delayed action. 
Regular equipment — coupled 
rangefinder, groundglass back, 
filmpack adapter, 3 plateholders, 
2 supplementary lenses, 2 filters, 
case, exposure counter, parallax 
adjustment. Price $260.00. 

Among available accessories— 
telephoto lenses, slip-on lenses, 
anti-reflection ring (lens shade), 
roll-holder, sole leather case. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Photo Utilities, Inc. 


MAKINA I1I-S 
(PLAUBEL) 
Similar to Model II, but has spe- 
cial speed lens mount. Price, 
$280.00, 





MAKINA II-S COM- 
PLETE (PLAUBEL) 


Same as Model II-S in construc- 
tion, but includes the following ac- 
cessories: telephoto & wide angle 
and 2 supplementary lenses, 7 fil- 
ters (3 yellows, green, red, blue, 
olire-viele) roll holder, special 
tripod head, 3 plateholders, film- 
pack adapter, anti-reflection ring, 
hinged lens-hood, groundglass 
back, case for extra lenses, de luxe 
case for entire outfit. Price $555.00. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Photo Utilities, Inc. 








MAXIMAR A 





Plate back; negative size 2!/, x 3!/,” 
or 2/2 x 3/2”; overall size 1% x 
Wp x 8”; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film, plates; 10.5 cm. Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 in Compur Rapid shut- 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


ter, | sec. to 1/400 sec., T, B, de- 
layed action. Metal construction. 
Regular equipment—double exten- 
sion bellows, rising front, bubble 
level, filmpack odeuter, 3 plate- 
holders. Price $61.50. Case $5.50. 
Among available accessories— 
Proxar Distar slip-on lenses, fil- 
ters, lens shade, case. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


MAXIMAR B 


Similar to Model A; negative size 
9 x 12 cm. (3% x 454"); overall 
size 2'/, x 43% x 6'/,”; 13.5 cm. Zeiss 
Tessar f 4.5 in Compur shutter, | 
sec. to 1/200 sec., T, B, delayed 
action. Regular equipment & avail- 
able accessories same as for Model 
A. Price $71.50. 


NATIONAL GRAFLEX 
—see Graflex 


NORTON UNIVEX 


—see Univex 








NETTAR A 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size | x 21/,"; 
overall size 2 x 4 x 4"; 7.5 cm. 
Zeiss Nettar anastigmat 45 in 
Klio shutter, | sec. to 1/175 sec. 
& delayed action; manual focus; 
shutter release built into camera 
body. Regular Bre coreg O- 
sure and depth of focus guides. 
Price $30.00. 
ere available accessories— 
en 


slip-on ses, filters, lens shade, 
case, 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





NETTAR C 





Roll yi 4 120 or B-2; a epseres 
Wa x 34"; exposures 15 x 2!/,”; 
overall size 13% x 3/2 x bh,” (bs 
cm. Zeiss Nettar anastigmat { 6.3 
in Telma shutter, 1/25 sec. to 1/125 
sec. & delayed action; shutter. re- 
lease builf into camera body. Reg- 
ular equipment — exposure and 
depth of focus guides. Price $19.00. 

Available accessories same as 
for Model A 


NETTAX 








Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm. (1 x 1/2”); tube lens-mount, 
bayonet type; overall size 1% x 
3/4, x 51/4": 2” Zeiss Tessar 8; 
metal focal plane shutter, 1/5 sec. 
to 1/1000 sec. & B. Coupled range 


& viewfinder. Regular equipment— 
automatic film transport, exposure 
counter, exposure and depth of 
focus guides. Price $165.00. 
Among available accessories— 
telephoto lens, slip-on lenses, cut 
film adapter, filters, lens shade, 
eveready case, near-focusing, re- 
production & copying devices, 
plate & cut film back, etc. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


PERLE (WELTA) 










No. 120 or B-2 roll film; 12 expo- 
sures; negative size 6 x 6 cm. 
(2 5/16 x 2 5/16”); manual focus- 
ing; Zeiss Tessar f 2.8, Steinheil 
Cassar f 2.9 or anastigmat f 4.5 in 
Compur Rapid, ! sec. to 1/400 sec., 
T & B; or Compur, | sec. to 1/250 
sec., T & B. Prices, from $35.00 to 
$67.50. 

Among available accessories— 
ae any enses, filters, lens shade. 

ee your dealer. 





PILOT “6” 


Roll film No. 120 or B2; 16 expo- 
sures; negative size 4.5 x 6 cm. 
(134 x 2 5/16”); single lens reflex; 
overall size 4 x 4 x 344”; 7.5 cm. 
Laack Triplet anastigmat f 6.3, f 
4.5, f 3.5; guillotine blade shutter 
, B, 1/20 sec. to 1/100 sec. ( 
6.3) & 1/150 sec. (f 4.5 & f 3.5). 
Regular equipment—carrying stra 
& cable release. Prices: f et 
$16.50; f 4.5, $23.50; f 3.5, $30.00: 
Among available accessories— 
slip-on lens, filters, lens shade, 
hard leather or eveready case. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 





PLENAX ANTAR 





PB-20.Roll film No. PB-20 or 620; 
8 exposures 2!/, x 3!/,”; 16 exposures 
1% * 2\/,”; overall size 6 x 3/4 x 


1”. 
PD-16.Roll film No. PD-16 or 616: 
8 exposures 2!/, x 4'/,”; 15 exposures 
24 x 2/2"; overall size 7 x 3/2 x 
1 ” 


Both models have: Wollensak sin- 
yt achromatic f 14 in Wollensak 
ntar shutter, T, B, I, also built-in 
ellow filter. Fixed focus. Prices: 
B-20, $12.50; PD-16, $14.00. 
Among available accessories— 
slip-on lens, carrying case, eye- 
level finder, etc. 
MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 
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PLENAX HYPAR 







PB-20 & PD-16. Same exposure, size 
& overall size data as Antar. Both 
models have: Wollensak anastigmat 
(oe in Wollensak Hypar shutter 
, B, 1/25 sec., 1/50, 1/100. Helica 
focus. Prices, PB-20 $18.00; PD-16 
$20.50. 


Accessories same as for Antar, 
plus slip-on filter. 





PLENAX TRIPAR 


PB-20 & PD-16. Same exposure, size, 
& overall size data as above. Both 
models have: Wollensak rectilinear 
f 1 in Wollensak Tripar shutter, 
T, B, 1/25 sec., 1/50. 1/100. Helical 
focus. Prices, PB-20 $14.50; PD-i6 
$16.50. 

Accessories same as above. 

MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 





PRECISA 


a 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 
sures 2\/, x 2\/,”: 16 exposures 15 x 
2'/,"; overall size 54% x 3 x 1 9/16"; 
7.5 cm, Rodenstock Trinar f 2.9 in 
Compur §S shutter, | sec. to 1/250 
sec, or Prontor Il, | sec. to 1/150 
sec., both with delayed action. 
Film mask included. Front lens 
focusing, Prices, with Compur shut- 
ter, $39.75; with Prontor II, $36.50. 
Among available accessories— 
leather case, lens shade, filters. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Mimosa American 





PRIMAR 


Plate back; negative size 2\/, x 
3'44"@ adaptable to filmpack, cut 
film, plates; overall size 5!/. x 3% x 
1'/.”; 12 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 in 
Compur shutter, | sec. to 1/250 
sec. T, B, -and delayed action. 
Regular equipment—! film adap- 
ter, double extension bellows, a, 
ing Leen, bubble level. Price 


Available accessories same as 
for Favorita. 
DISTRIBUTOR, National Photo 
Supply Co, 

































PRIMARFLEX 





Roll film No, 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 
sures; negative size 24, + 
adaptable to cut film & plates; 
overall size from 6” to 8/,” (de- 
ending on lens) x 4'/, x some 
los reflex; available lenses: 
cm. Meyer Trioplan f “28: 10.5 mg 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5; 13.5 cm. Zeiss 
pt ge f 2.8; 12.5 cm. Astro Pan 
rf 1.8. Focal plane shutter 
¥ ont. to 1/1000 sec. & ddoved 
action, Regular equipment—auto- 
matic film transport, exposure 
counter. Prices, with Trioplan f 
2.8 $145.00; Tessar f 3.5 $165.00; 
Biotessar f 2.8 $285; Pan Tacher 
f 1.8 $630.00. 
Among available accessories—in- 
terchangeable lenses (10 to 40 cm.) 
+ ~ case, filters, lens shade, 


DISTRIBUTOR, Mimosa American 





PRIMARETTE 


Roll film; 8 Sageures: negative 
size 15% x 2"; 2 lens reflex; 7.5 
cm. Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 in Compur 
shutter, | sec. to 1/250 sec. and 
delayed action. Parallax adjust- 
ment. Price $92.50. 
Among available accessories— 
filters, lens shade, etc. 
DISTRIBUTOR, National Photo 
Supply Co., Inc. 





SPRING PRI ae 


Roll OA Nomi B-2; 8 e aS 
sures x exporures. 'y 
x 214"; Zeiss Tessas 4.5 in Com- 
pur shutter, 1 sec. to 1/250 sec., 
delayed action. Regular equip- 
ment—film mask. Price $42.50. 
Among available accessories— 
filters, lens shade, case, etc. 
DISTRIBUTOR, National Photo 
Supply Co., Inc. 





RIFAX 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expo- 
sures 2\/, x 31/4"; 16 exposures HRs 
Ha ; overall size 6/, x 3% | 7/16 4: 
5 cm. Rodenstock Trinar f 3.8 in 
Compur §S shutter, | sec. to 1/250 
sec, & delayed action, or Prontor 
li shutter, | sec. to 1/150 sec. & 
delayed action. Radial lever focus- 
ing. Film Mask. Prices, with Com- 
or on shutter $40.50; with Prontor II 


ciated available accessories— 
filters, lens shade, leather case. 





i 


Rangefinder Model 


Another model, same as above 
but with coupled or: 
Overall size 6'/ 5/16 x 
1 7/16”. Price with Anas f 3.8 in 
Compur S, $59.50. 

Other models available, making 
12 exposures 2!/4, x 2'4” or 16 ex- 

osures 154 x x Wi on Roll Film No. 
tae or 2 ith and without 

der. Prices $39.75 





ro. $66 50. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Mimosa American 





POPULAR 


PURMA SPECIAL 





Roll film No. 127 or A-8 (V.P.); 16 
exposures; negative size |! * 1/,"; 
overall size 6% x 2\/4, x 2 : fixed 
focus; 2'/,” Beck anastigmat. f 6.3; 
focal plane shutter, 1/40 sec., 
1/150, 1/450. Price $15.75. Soft 
suede zipper case $3.25. 
See your dealer. 


READ YSET 








PB-20., ‘Roll film No. PB-20 or 620; 
8 exposures; negative size 2, x 
rb. overall size 6 x 3} lg x 1,". 
“16. Roll film No. PD-I6 or si6; 
exposures; negative size 2/2 
a ; overall size 7 x a x 134? 
Both models have: k gle 
achromatic f 15 lens; ilex Ready- 
set shutter, T & |; fixed focus. 
Smaller stop opening swings into 
position “Price ped for time 
exposures. Prices, PB-20 $8.50; PD- 


Regular accessories available. 
_MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 


RECOMAR 33 








Plate back; negative size it x 4,” 
or 9 x 12 cm. 3, x “p.) ; adapt- 
able to filmpack, cut film, plates: 
double extension bellows; manual 
focus, rack & pinion with scale; 
Eastman Anastigmat f 4.5 in Com- 
pur shutter, | sec. to 1/200 sec., T, 
B& delayed action. Regular equip- 
ment—filmpack adapter, 3 film & 

ge holders, cable release. Price 


Regular accessories available. 
MANUFACTURER, Eastman Kodak 


RECOMAR 18 
Same data as for Recomar 33, o 
cept negative size: 2\/4, x 3!/,” 
2% 9 cm, (2!/2 x 3," Pe “4 








REFLECTA 
Roll film No. 120 or B-2; | expo- 
sures; negative size 2'\4, x 214"; 2 


lens reflex; choice of 7.5 cm. lenses: 
Triolar f 45 in Stelo shutter, 1/25 
sec. to 1/100 sec., T & B; Trioplan 
{ 45 or Trioplan f, 3.5 in Compur, 

sec. to 1/300, T & B. Regular 
equipment— uilt-in synchronizer, 
depth of focus guide. Prices: with 
Triolar 4.5 and Stelo shutter 
$22.50; Trioplan f 4.5 and Compur 
en Trioplan f 3.5 and Compur 


ular accessories available. 
DISTRIBUTOR Reich-Hela Corp. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 









ROLLEICORD 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 <xpo- 
sures; negative size 2/4, x 2!/,”; 
adaptable to 6.5 x 9 cm. (2! x 
35") cut film & plates, and 35 mm. 
film; 2 lens reflex; 7.5 cm. Zeiss 
lenses in Compur shutter | sec. to 
1/300 séc., T & B. Regular equip- 
ment—automatic fim transport, ex- 
posure counter, exposure & depth 
of focus guides, cable release, car- 
rying stra po adjustment, 
lens cap. rices: del !-A, Triotar 
f 4.5, $55.00; Medel il, Triotar f 4.5, 
$65.00; Model il, Triotar f 3.5, 
$75.00: Model II-A, Triotar f 35, 
$82.50. 

Among available accessories— 
S -on lenses, cine-film & plate 

adapters eveready & hard leather 
cases, diffusion & polarizing discs, 
fi Iters, lens shade, panorama & 
stereo heads, iris stop for finder 
lens, angle view mirror, etc. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 





ROLLEIFLEX STAND- 
ARD 6x6 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expo- 
sures; negative size 2/4, x 2! 
adaptable to 6.5 x 9 cm. (2, x 
31/,” a cut film & plates and to 35 
mm, film; overall size 4 7/16 x 
3\/p x 334”; 2 lens reflex; both waist 
& eye evel focusing; 75 cm. Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 in Compur Rapid shut- 
ter, | sec. to I/ sec., B. 
Black-finish. Regular equipment— 
automatic film transport, hyper- 
focal distance table, parallax ad- 
justment, exposure counter & guide, 
eveready or hard leather case, 
lens cap, cable release, straps. 
Price $115.00. 

Available accessories similar to 


above. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Burleigh Brooks. 


ROLLEIFLEX AUTO- 
MATIC 6x6 


Similar to Standard 6 x 6 except 
for coupled film & shutter wind; 
chrome & black finish; self-timer; 
and overall size 5!/, x 3% x 3 
Regular equipment and availa le 
accessories same as above. Price, 
with Tessar f 3.5 $145.00. 


ROLLEIFLEX 4x4 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 12 ex- 
posures; negatives size 4 x 4 cm. 
(4 x 154” ); adaptable to cut film 
plates 45 x 6 cm. (1% x 
2" 5/16"); overall size 4 7/16 x 
2 15/16 x 3'4”; 2 lens reflex; eye 
and waist level focusing; 6 cm. 
Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 in Compur Rapid 
shutter, | sec. to 1/500 sec., T & B. 
Regular equipment—automatic fi film 
transport, hyperfocal distance 
table, exposure counter, exposure 
guide, pafallax and adjustment, 
eveready or hard leather case, 
lens ca cable release, straps. 
Price $150.00, 
Accessories similar to 6 6 
models, with exception of dnatiin 
adapter. 











RIGONA 


Roll film No. 127 or A-8; 15 or 16 
exposures; negative size | 3/16 x 
J eS overall size 4, x 3% x 
50 mm. Schneider Radionar 
+48 or Vidanar f 4.5 in Prontor II, 
{ sec. to 1/175 sec. & delayed ac- 
tion, or Vario, 1/25 sec. to 1/100 
sec. Front lens focusing. Prices, 
with f 4.5 in Vario $20.00; f 2.9 in 
Prontor $30.00 
Among available ae 
slip-on lens, filters, pouch 
DISTRIBUTORS, Willoughby's and 
Photo Marketing orp. 
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Spool, 35 mm. film; up to 48 expo- 
sures with bulk loading, 36 on day- 
light spool; negative size | x I”; 

overall size 4'/, x 2!/2 x 174”; 30 mm. 
Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 or f 3.5 or Meyer 
Primotar f 3.5; spring motor rotat- 
ing disk shutter allows 24 exposures 
in rapid succession; B, | sec. to 
1/500 sec. and intermediate set- 
tings between markings. Regular 
equipment—automatic film trans- 
port (shutter recoil moves film to 
next frame), zone focusing, hyper- 
focal distance table, exposure 
counter, depth of focus guide, 
built-in medium yellow-green fil- 
ter. Prices: with Tessar f 2.8 $149.00; 
br A f 3.5 $134.00; Primotar f 3.5 


Among available accessories— 
telephoto lens, filters, eveready 
case with exposure guide on it, 
tubular lens shade, lens cap, remote 
release (includes delayed action). 

DISTRIBUTOR, Intercontinental 

Marketing Corp. 





ROLLOP 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 ex- 
posures; negative size 4.5 x 6 cm. 
(15% x 24”); overall size 5 x 4! x 
134”); coupled rangefinder; 7.5 
cm. Plaubel Anticomar f 2.8 in 
Compur Rapid shutter, | sec. to 
1/400 sec., T. B. & delayed action. 
Exposure counter. Price $82.00. 
Among available accessories— 
slip-on lens; filters, soft leather 


case, 
DISTRIBUTOR, Photo Utilities, Inc. 





ROYAL 





Plate back; negative size 9? x 12 cm. 
(3Y%2 x 4% 4) adaptable to film- 
pack, cut film, plates; double ex- 
eg bellows: 5\/,” Zeiss Tessar 

4.5, Zecanar 48, X Xenar f 3.8, 
in Compur A I hutter, | sec. to 
1/250 sec. Prices: with f 45 bye 
$47.50; f 4.5 Zecanar $37.50; f 3 
Xenar $62.50. 

Among available | accessories— 
slip-on wide angle & telephoto 
a filters; lens shade; shoulder 


DISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera Co. 
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SPEED GRAPHIC 





Plate back; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film, plates; double extension 
bellows; rising front; removable 
fens board; optional lens equip- 
ment; focal plane shutter |/10 sec. 
to 1/1000 sec.; | cut film or plate 
holder. 

24%," 31%4” Revolving back model; 
will not take roll film; overall size 
4x 6x 7". Price, without lens, 


$80.00. 
34% 4”, model; see data above; 
overall size 4 x 6!/, x 7”. Price, 
without lens, i 
4x5” model; see data above; 
overall size 4 x 7, x 734”. Price, 
without lens, $80.00. 
5x7” model; see data above; 
overall size 4 x 93% x 10!/2”. Price, 
without lens, $96.00. 

ameee available accessories— 
roll holders (except for 2!/, x 3/4 
model), cut film & plate holders 
and magazines, filmpack adapters, 
lantern slide plateholder (for 3!/, 
x 44, model only), focusing panel, 
flash synchronizer, lenses usually 
come mounted in Compur shutters, 
both with & without self-timer. 
MANUFACTURER, Folmer Graflex 





SHUR SHOT 





B-2. Roll film No. B-2 or 120; 8 


exposures 2'/, x 3!/,”; 16 exposures 
i 2/4"; ae size 5 x 44 x 


D-6. Roll film No. D-6 or 116; 8 
exposures 2!/. x 41/,”; 15 exposures 
2, 21/2"; overall size 5'/2 x 5!/, x 
2° 


Both models have meniscus lens 
(B-2, f 14—D-6 f 15); single leaf 
shutter, T & |; fixed focus; built-in 
yellow filter; wing masks for 4/2 
size pictures. Prices: B-2 $2.45; 
D-6 $2.95. 

Among~ available accessories— 
portrait lens. 

MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 





SHUR SHOT SPECIAL 





Same as above 2 models, with ad- 
dition of built-in portrait lens. 
Prices: B-2 $3.40; D-6 $4.15. 

MANUFACTURER, Agfa Ansco 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


SUPER NETTEL I! 
A213 


; Stee, 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 
exposures; negative size 24 x 36 
mm. (1 x 1/2”); overall size 134 x 
3/4, x 51”; coupled rangefinder; 50 
mm. Zeiss Tessar f 2.8; metal focal 
plane shutter, 1/5 sec. to 1/1000 
sec. & B. Regular equipment— 
chrome finish, automatic film trans- 
port, exposure counter, exposure 
re — of focus guides. Price 


fone available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, cut film & plate 
back, near-focusing device, filters, 
lens shade, eveready and regular 


cases. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 





SUPERSPORT DOLLY 


—see Dolly 

SUPER BALDINA 

—see Baldina 

SUPER FOTH DERBY 
—see Foth 

SUPER IKONTA 


—see lkonta 


UNIVEX A 





Roll film No, 00 Walves); 6 ex- 

posures; negative size I'/, x I'/”; 

f 16 lens; rotary shutter, 1/60 sec. 

Price $0.50. 

MANUFACTURER, Universal Cam- 
era Corp. 





UNIVEX AF-4 


| 





Roll film No. 00 (Univex); 6 ex- 
posures; negative size I'/, x I'/,”; 
f 16 lens; rotary shutter, 1/60 sec. 
& T. Price $1.95. Case $0.25. 





UNIVEX AF-5 





Similar to AF-4 model, except for 


1/50 sec. shutter speed. Price 
$3.50. Case $1.00. 


‘UNIVERSAL JUWEL B 


cee 






ae, wii a 


Plate back; negative size 5 x 7”; 
adaptable to filmpack (not recom- 
mended), cut film and plates; 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 in Compoun 
shutter, | sec. to 1/100 sec., T & B. 
Regular equipment—triple exten- 
sion bellows, bubble level, expo- 
sure and depth of focus guides, de- 
tachable lens board, case, and 3 
double wood plateholders. Price 
$374.00. 

Among available accessories— 
Distar & Proxar and slip-on lenses, 
Zeiss-Goerz Dagor (wide angle) 
in Compur shutter, Zeiss Tele-Tes- 
sar in Compound shutters, filters, 
lens shade, case, 

DISTRIBUTOR, Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


UNIVERSAL JUWEL A 


Plate back; negative size 9 x 12 
cm, (3!/, x 454”); adaptable to 
filmpack, cut film & plates; over- 
all size 2!/p x 6/4 x 64"; 15 or 16.5 
cm, Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 in Compur 
shutter, | sec, to 1/200 sec., T & B 
(15 cm. lens has delayed action 
shutter). Regular equipment— 
triple extension bellows, revolving 
back, swing back, rising front, tilt- 
ing lens board, bubble level 
bayonet lens mount, filmpac 
adapter, 3 plateholders, carrying 
case. Prices, with 15 cm. lens 
$224.00; 16 cm. $246.00. 

Available accessories same as 
for Model B, except that Dagor 
comes in Compur Rapid shutter 
to 1/500 sec., Tele-Tessar in Com- 
pur shutter, both with bayonet 
mount, 


UNIVEX, NORTON 
ms A 















Same data and price as for Univex 

A, except for overall size. . 

MANUFACTURER, Universal Cam- 
era rp. 


VOIGTLANDER 
RANGEFINDER BESSA 





Sbecniia en dS 





Same film and negative sizes as for 
Bessa; overall size 6!/. x 4 x 15%”; 
chrome finish; coupl rangefinder. 
Regular equip Comp apid 
shutter, | sec. to 1/400 sec. and de- 
layed action; built-in filter; depth 
of focus guide. Prices: with f 3.5 
Helomar 00: f 3.5 Skopar $95.00; 
f 3.5 Heliar $100.00. 

Among available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, eveready case, fil- 
ters». lens shade. 

DISTRIBUTOR, Willoughbys. 
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VOIGTLANDER BESSA 


re ie BE 2 £2 





? 
t 









£3 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expo- 
sures 2!/, x 31/4”; 16 exposures | 
x ie overall size |!/, x 3!/, x 6%”: 
available lenses same as for ril- 
liant (but are 10.5 cm.); available 
shutters: Singlo, 1/25 1/75 sec.; 
Prontor, 1/25 sec. to 1/125 sec.; 
Prontor Il, | sec. to 1/150 sec.; 
Compur Rapid, | sec. to 1/400 
sec.; (all have delayed action ex- 
ry Singlo). Prices: f 7.7, Singlo, 
$16.50; f 6.3, Prontor, $22.50; Voig- 
tar, f 4.5, Prontor Il, $29.50: Skopar, 
f 4.5, Compur Rapid, $45.00; f 3 
Compur Rapid, $50.00. 

Accessories same as above, ex- 
cept no eveready case. 





VOIGTLANDER 
BRILLIANT 


Co 






Roll film oho. hed rd om ex- 
posures; negative size x 24"; 
overall size 5 x 3!/, x i. 2 ai 
reflex; available lenses: (ail Voigt- 
lander 7.5 cm. anastigmats) Voig- 
tar f 7.7, Voigtar f 6.3, Voigtar f 
4.5, Skopar f 45, Voi ay 3.5; 
available _ shutters: olgtiander 
Special, 1/25 sec. to 1/75 sec.; 
Singlo (same speeds with dela ed 
action); Prontor, | sec, to Wii 
sec. and delayed action; Compur 
B, | sec. to 1/300 sec.; Compur 
Rapid, | sec to 1/500 sec. Regular 
equipment—both eye and waist 
level finders, exposure counter. 
Prices: from b15.00 to $39.50. 

st available accessories— 
slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
eveready case. 





VOIGTLANDER 
SUPERB 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 12 expos- 
ures; negative size wt) x ie over- 
all size 5'/. x 234 x 3!/4”; 2 lens re- 
flex; 7.5 cm. Heliar or Skopar f 
3.5 in Compur 8 shutter, | sec. to 
1/250 sec. and delayed action. 
Regular equipment—hyperfocal dis- 
tance table, exposure counter. 
Parallax adjustment. Prices: with 
shoper f 3.5 $85.00; Heliar f 3.5 


Accessories similar to above. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Willoughbys. 


‘ 
‘ 


-_ 


Bvaizt oer 


AMOR 1 SO 
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VORAN 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expos- 





Cartridge, 35 mm. film; up to 36 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


WELTI 


Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 16 ex- 
posures; negative sixe 1% x 2'/,”; 


WELTUR 
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WELTINI 





y 16 i exposures; hy size 24 x 36 overall size 3% x x 134": s 4 
2," hs am & eupocores Vit 2 mm. (I Y,”"): 45 mm. Zeiss coupled rangefinder; Zeiss Tessar ution > Welti, othe compres 
front lens focusing: fos cm. Roden- Biotar f 2, ee f 2.8; Schneider or Schneider Xenar f 2.8, or Stein- a n oi overall size V2 
stock f 4.5 Radionar in Prontor II Xenon f 2; or Steinheil Cassar f heil Cassar 2.9, in Compur Rapid Resid cette oqmremens ag od 
shutter, | sec. to 1/180 sec. or 2.9; i Compur S shutter, T, 8, 7 shutter, I sec. to 1/400 sec. YP rg by Tlhg 
Compur S, | sec. to 1/250 sec.; to 1/300 sec., or ompur api and “acteves action. Regular pert, hypertocal distance table, en- 


or Trinar } 3.5 in Compur Rapid, 
1 sec. to 1/400 sec. All shutters lar 
have delayed action. Prices: with 


same but goes to 1/500 sec. - 
equipment—automatic Im 


equipment—depth of focus guide, 

shutter release built into camera buil 

transport, exposure counter, paral- body. Prices: with Cassar f 2.9 uilt into body of camera. eee: 
e 


posure counter, shutter release 


with Schneider Xenon f 2 $106.5! 


lax adjustment, shutter ‘release $79.50; iene 2.8 $86.00; ssar 
Comput 5 $3280 M _e. a tha built into body of camera. Prices: f 2.8 $99. , Zeiss bert 4 $99.50; Schneider 
id 129 son Ke , r : = ten ; Among. "available —, “Among available accessories— 
mon _ accessories— -U; Aenon + in ompur slip-on Proxars, filters, lens shade . 
; slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 
filters, he: shade, leather case. Rapid $79.00; Tessar f 2.8 in Com- eveready case, zipper pouch. eveready and soft leather cases, 


DISTRI BUTOR, Mimosa American 





WELTA 


etc. 





Plate back; adaptable to filmpack, 
cut film & plates; negative size 
a x = or 9 x 12 cm. (3! x 
4%"). Regular equipment—i film- 
ack adapter, double extension 
Sotlows, both eye and waist level 
finders, bubble level. Choice of 
3 anastigmat 5 cm. lenses in 


pur Rapid $7 
Compur Rapid $51.00. 
<a available accessories— 
slip-on Proxar, filters, lens shade, 
eveready or soft leather cases, 


See your dealer. 


WELTUR SENIOR 





3.00; Cassar f 2.9 in See your dealer. 








WELTAX 





Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 
ures 6 x 6 cm. (2 5/16 x 2 5/16”); 
Mp exposures 4.5 x 6 cm. (1% x 


etc. 
See your dealer. 





WIRGIN—see Candid Midget 
and Gewirette. 





YSETTE 


12 expos- 





Compur shutter B, | sec. to Similar to Weltur; takes either 8 2 5/16”); 7.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 

1/200 sec. and Getnyed action. exposures 2!/, x 31/4,” (120 film) or 2.8 or Steinheil Cassar f 2.9 in Roll film No. 120 or B-2; 8 expos- 
Prices: with * Tels Tessar 45 16 exposures 15% x 2'/,”; coupled Compur Rapid shutter, | sec. to ures 2/4, x 314”; 16 exposures 1% 
$66.00; Steinheil f 4.5 $53.00; rangefinder, shutter, and other 1/400 sec., B, & delayed action. x 21/4"; helical focusing; 3” Roden- 
Foon ten od 4.5 (no delayed ac- regular equipment similar to Wel- Manual focusing, oy iy ae. stock Trinar f 2.9 in ompur shut- 
tion) $4 tur. Prices: with Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 ment. Prices: with Tessar 2.8 ter, | sec. to 1/300 sec. and de- 

Among available accessories— $89.50; Steinheil Cassar f 3.8 $92.50. $72.50; Cassar if 2.9 $52.50 layed action. Price $42.50. 

filmpack adapters, plateholders, Among available accessories— — available accessories— ——s available accessories— 
filters, slip-on lenses, lens shade, sli roxars, filters, lens shade, slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, slip-on lenses, filters, lens shade, 


case, etc, 
See your dealer. 


cable release, ‘eveready case. 
See your dealer. 


carrying case, etc. 
See your dealer. 


etc. 
DISTRIBUTOR, Central Camera Co. 





Convenient Hypo Container 


ANY amateur photographers have 

become tired of the habit of pour- 
ing their hypo from the small-necked 
bottle on the shelf 
into their roll film 
tank, and then back 
again through a 
funnel into the bot- 
tle. I discovered one 
day, while strolling 
through a five and 
ten cent store, just 
the thing for elim- 
inating this bother- 
some and sometimes messy task. 

Almost all of these stores sell clear 
glass cookie jars for 15 cents. These jars 
are about five inches in diameter and 
height, and have a lid but no neck. After 
development is completed, the reel of film 
can be placed directly in the jar filled 
with hypo without the necessity of trans- 
ferring the fixing bath from one con- 
tainer to another. This should be done 
in a darkroom to eliminate the danger of 
fog. The films can later be returned to 





Cookie jar serves 
as hypo tank. 


the developing tank for washing.—R. W. 
Roggenburk, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Clamp Camera Support 


VERY chair is a camera stand with 
this device made from a clamp and 
one of the popular swivel tilt-tops. The 
clamp is obtainable 
at any five and ten 
cent store. Two 
round-head brass 
machine screws 
with standard 
thread (20 threads 
to the inch) will fit 
all American made 
tilt-tops. One of 
these screws is fas- 
tened to the back of the clamp on the long 
side, and one on the end as shown. The 
slot of the screw head is filed to fit the 
ridge on the back of the clamp and the 
screw then fastened with a generous 
amount of solder. 
This clamp will come in handy for those 
who do not own a tripod, and it permits 





Clamp used on the 
back of a chair. 


a hand camera to be fastened to a variety 
of objects. A small piece of felt will pro- 
tect the furniture—Arthur Trauffer, 
Davenport, Ia. 


Keeping Filmpacks 
In Sharp Focus 


UE to the fact that the filmpack is 
thinner than the adapter in many 
cases, the film be- 
ing exposed may 
not always be in the 
exact focal plane: 
This results in 
“fuzzy” negatives. 
A good remedy is 
to obtain from a 
used filmpack the 
spider which keeps 
the films pressed 
forward in the pack, and cut off the 
square frame. The remaining spring can 
then be placed in back of a filmpack in- 
side the adapter as shown, and will keep 
the pack pressed close to the front— 
Emil Pearson, Redgranite, Wis. 


Spring in place. 
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Camera Innocents Abroad 


by CLARENCE W. SORENSEN, F.R.G.S. 


Photographer, world traveler, and lecturer. 


If you are planning to take your camera to foreign lands this summer, be sure to acquaint yourself with 
the camera regulations. The author gives you an excellent idea of what to expect in other countries. 


HE world has camera jitters. With 

real wars going on, and rumors of 

wars in the offing, every: country 
wants to protect itself against spies and 
propagandists whose best weapon is the 
camera. As a result, the world is cov- 
ered with a most astonishing maze of 
rules and regulations for the traveling 
photographer. 

Strangely and paradoxically, however, 
many regulations are rarely enforced. 
One draws the conclusion that the ma- 
jority of the photographic restrictions 
exist for the purpose of having a legal 
means of apprehending questionable per- 
sons and their photographic activities 
without becoming involved in interna- 
tional complications. Some of the coun- 
tries have regulations which apparently 
exist for the express purpose of fleecing 
the tourist of as much of his easy money 
as possible. 

But, by and large, the tourist may pho- 
tograph buildings, statues, streets, and 
other subjects of local interest, to his 
heart’s content, if he knows, and abides 
by the rules of the game. Ignorance of 
the law is not particularly blissful while 
you wait for officials to make up their 
minds as to whether to let you go with a 
lecture, confiscate your camera, or arrest 
you. 

Some people think it is smart or ad- 
venturous to try to get by the local laws. 
Personally, I have never gained very 
much by trying to be clever. Maybe I 
wasn’t smart enough. Instead, I have 
often been helped tremendously when I 
took the officials into my confidence and 
asked for their cooperation. 

I recall Berlin in 1934, when Hitler 
delivered Hindenburg’s funeral address. 
I had tried, unsuccessfully, to steal a shot 
from a window. Later I told a guard 
what I wanted. He at once opened a path 
through the crowd to a perfect location. 

Illustrating the opposite, I might men- 
tion, blushing, an Atlantic crossing on a 
Dutch freighter. We were signaled by a 
small British destroyer in the English 
Channel. They asked that we swing to 
the right to avoid British fleet maneuvers 
directly ahead. Our boat was overdue at 
Rotterdam, so the captain turned out of 





Noted people expect to be photographed. 
Police will keep you at a proper distance. 


the way as little as possibie, passing with- 
in about 900 yards of the fleet. 

Knowing that I had cameras, the cap- 
tain warned me not to take any pictures 
as we went by. That made me all the 
more anxious, but I was caught doing it. 
The captain radioed ahead for advice and 
was told that the proper officials would 
meet me on the ship before it docked the 
next day. When they came I had a bad 
half-hour trying to explain myself. 

The officers, fortunately, turned out to 
be a pretty good sort. They gave me an 
excellent lecture and then let me keep 
the pictures. Like other stolen fruit, I 
thought these shots would be of excep- 
tional quality. Actually they were most 
ordinary. What is there unique about a 
distant view of England’s two largest 








It is against the law to photograph peo- 
ple getting on or off of trains in France. 


battleships when thousands have seen 
them close up in dock? However, Eng- 
land was interested in trying to guard 
the maneuvers of the fleet which might 
indicate battle formations. 

With customs officials as well there is 
nothing to be gained by deception. By 
being perfectly frank about it, I carried 
3500 feet of 16 mm. movie film and some 
110 rolls of 35 mm. miniature camera 
film all around the globe without once 
paying duty. Maybe I was lucky, but I 
remember trying to slip an undeclared 
camera into Bombay and losing it for a 
couple of days. 

It would require at least one good- 
sized book to set forth all the camera 
regulations of every country in the world. 
Consequently only the more interesting 
and important exceptions to the general 
rules will be outlined in the brief dis- 
cussion given below. When a country is 
not mentioned by name, it may be as- 
sumed that for all practical purposes it 
has no unusual regulations that concern 
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Snapshots of fortifications and soldiers on 
maneuvers are prohibited in all countries. 


the average traveler and that you may 
shoot without restriction. 


PICTURES FROM THE AIR 


Photographing from airplanes in flight 
is strictly forbidden in most countries in 
Europe, Asia, Central and South Amer- 
ica. You need have little worry about 
violating such regulations, however, since 
in all cases where aerial photographic 
activity is forbidden your camera will be 
taken from you before the plane leaves 
the ground and then returned upon ar- 
rival at your destination. Canada, the 
United States, the West Indies, Africa, 
and Australia are noteworthy as having 
almost no restrictions covéring tourist 
photography from the air. 


PROHIBITED AREAS 


Military fortifications, naval bases, 
frontier forts, and all else pertaining to 
military establishments are prohibited in 
all countries. Generally these are well 
marked by signs or are so closely guarded 
as to be entirely inaccessible to the gen- 
eral public. There is little danger of just 
happening to take a’ picture in an impor- 
tant military area or fortified zone. 

Airports are interpreted as of military 
interest in Germany, Russia, and Lith- 
uania. Local inquiry should be made in 
other countries where the same view may 


be held. 
SPECIAL PERSONAGES 


Don’t be afraid of trying to photograph 
Hitler, Mussolini, or King George. When 
important persons, such as kings or dic- 
tators, pass by, there are always enough 
police to keep you from getting too close, 
or standing in the wrong place. It is wise 
to follow their instructions. Don’t try to 
sneak up on soldiers on maneuvers. They 
don’t seem to appreciate it. 

Never be so forward as to embarrass 
important people. In Jerusalem I saw 
a young German arrested, and his camera 
confiscated. In an attempt to get candid 
shots, he repeatedly stepped directly in 
front of Crown Prince Gustaf of Sweden, 
almost blocking the way. The Prince did 
not complain, but attending police did. 
They warned the photographer once. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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EING introduced this month by the 
American Photo Products Co., 207 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chi- 
(ay cago, is the “Speed- 
Mask” Enlarger. The 
most distinctive fea- 
ture of this enlarger, 
which will handle all 
negatives up to 24% x 
34% and _ equivalent 
portions from nega- 
tives up to 5 x 7, is 
the universal, adjust- 
able masking device 
consisting of four 
slides built into the 
negative platform. 
New “Speed- These slides make it 
Mask” a simple matter to 
obtain exactly the 
size and proportion of image wanted with- 
out using separate masks in the enlarger 
or cutting down the margins with an easel. 
The negative is placed between two pieces 
of glass under the lamphouse and the masks 
are then adjusted as desired. The entire 
masking device also revolves on its bed 
plate to allow for angular composition, etc. 
Dealers and distributors are invited to write 
for further information. 





A NEW retouching medium offering many 
advantages has just been announced by 
Agfa Ansco Corporation of Binghamton, 
New York. In addition to the desirable 
properties of solutions previously available, 
this new product is rapid-drying and resists 
the usual tendency of retouching solutions 
to stain or spot negatives. Very mild rub- 
bing — application is sufficient to pre- 
vent the formation of rings. Negatives 
treated with the fluid have a heavy “tooth” 
and work smoothly without showing a 
ragged edge to pencil marks. The new Agfa 
Retouching Medium is available in 2, 4, 
8 and 16 ounce bottles. 


CAMERA FANS who are interested in 
small-size high-performance accessories, 
will be glad to know of the new Automatic 
Swivel Top, the smallest tripod top made. 
It is handsomely tooled of the finest steel 
and has no adjustment screws; a powerful 
inner- pring holds and controls the tilting 
and rotating top. All you need do is to 
twist the camera and it is tilted to your 
order, even as much as an angle of 90 de- 
grees. The Automatic Swivel Top will fit 
all cameras. It is now available in prac- 
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tically all photographic shops. It is being 
distributed by the Intercontinental Market- 
ing Corporation, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


AS AN ADDITION to their list of 8 and 
16 mm. movie film subjects, Castle Films 
have added a new feature in the form of 
movie cartoons by Paul Terry. These 
“Terry Toons,” already well known to 
movie goers, will now be available for home 
consumption in several different editions 
and at the regular Castle Film prices. Six 
of these cartoons will be ready for release 
on April 15th and will be available through 
photographic supply dealers and leading 
department stores. A letter addressed to 
Castle Films, R.C.A. Building, New York 
City, will bring a catalogue of other new 
subjects obtainable. 


FOUR NEW descriptive folders on the new- 
est Rolyn Photographic Products are offered 
by Robert M. Lynn, 923 So. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. One features the Rol 
Arc-Lens Shade, a practical accessory for 
photographing against the light. An ex- 
penetory leaflet on the Rolyn Optical Glass 

ilters gives accurate data for the use of 
all kinds of filters. Another booklet gives 
information on the streamlined Rolyn Mask 
for Argus enlargers and the fourth describes 
the Rolyn Dryer which makes it possible 
to dry prints at an average speed of 4% 
minutes. 


A SPECIAL clip for the standard 6” reflec- 
tor of their synchronizer is being made by 
The Kalart Company 
to permit an adjust- 
ment of the reflector 
to center the new 
junior Superflash 
lamps. As normally 
used, the reflector is 
attached by the reg- 
viar stem and allows 
the No. 2 Superflash 
and standard size foil 
bulbs to be centered. 
By means of the new 
clip, which can be 
mounted on the re- 
flector to one’side of the stem, the reflector 
is attached to the Kalart Battery Case and 
held in a lower position. This adjustment 
will enable the owner to use either size 
bulb and obtain maximum efficiency in 
each case. 





Kalart reflector. 


CAMERA DEALERS are now able to sup- 
ply owners of 35 mm. cameras with the new 
Du Pont XL Pan, a high speed, fully pan- 
chromatic film, requiring half the exposure 
of Du Pont Superior Pan. Pictures made 
on the new film show no increase in grain 
size or loss of any other desirable photo- 
graphic characteristic. Normal negatives 
giving excellent enlargements are obtained. 
An increase of approximately 30% in de- 
veloping time over that of Superior Pan is 
indicated by tests in standard developers. 


SPORTSMEN, naturalists, and other own- 
ers of Leica cameras will be interested in 
the Leica-gun which makes use of the new 
Leitz 200 mm. Telyt lens. It is not simply 


an arrangement for holding the camera on 
a gun stock but is a completely designed 





unit. Focusing is accomplished on the 
groundglass of the mirror reflex housing. 

"he image, corrected horizontally and ver- 
tically, is led back to the eye by means of 
a telescopic sight. The lens is focused as 
usual by means of the lens barrel. 

The rifle has a pistol grip, and two 
triggers are arranged in natural position for 
the fingers. The forward trigger releases 
the shutter, while the rear trigger winds 
the shutter and brings a fresh section of 
film into position by means of a ratchet. The 
gun weighs 8% lbs., which enables it to be 
held steadily at shoulder level. For further 
eeneen and prices see your Leica 

ealer. 


A COMPLETE camera and phatogregtic 
supply department has been established by 
Wholesale Radio Service Co., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York City, Mr. M. Donald Langer, 
well known photographer, exhibitor, and 
instructor, will be in charge. The spring 
catalogue, soon to come off the press, will 
contain a listing of supplies for both still 
and motion Segre photography and may 
be obtained by writing to the company. 


IN RESPONSE to a demand for a sturdy 
midget tripod for table use, Central Camera 
Company, 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., announces the new Royal Midget 
Tripod. It is solidly constructed to hold 
(Continued on page 101) 
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First International Photographic Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, N.Y.C 





The 7th Annual Boston Salon of Photography........ 





ADDRESS 


| entry | ENTRIES | cLosING |DATES OPEN TO 


a DATE THE PUBLIC 








H. O. Bodine, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


FEE | LOWED 


Apr. 18—Apr. 24 





Boston Camera Club, 351 Newbury St., Boston, 


} Apr. 23—May 1 























































































































Mass. it aad 

Derby Railway Institute Photographic Society Ex-|J. Radford, Central Order Office, C.M.E. Dept., Apr. 23—Apr. 20 

RENEE. <ucticacinchindtotinn msosnesoecnensnonsorensenesenecsneceveresearerece Railway Institute, Derby, England. ane 
XVIle International Salon of Photography in|M. Ernest Hofman, rue Brogniez, 154, Brussels, May to October 
BE BBS: ....n---nn-sennn-oonenessonsnnnnsoncsoevnosoteenervesestorvensoaces Belgium. ; al 
The 4th Annual Blossom Festival Salon of Pho-|Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Salon Sec., 614 Broad St., May 1—May 8 

tia tiiriacatesinceestarubamehe scemmmniiiac ia tetvetine coizel St. Joseph, Mich. $1.60 4 Ags. 34 sed sad 

: : : Dr. R. N. DuPuis, Miner Laboratories, 9 S. 50c 4 Scientific ial 

Annual Salon of the Chicago Camera Chemists... Cliaton S¢., Chicago, I $1.00 6 Pictorial Apr. 15 |May 2—May 28 
The 2nd Annual National Photographic Salon for|The N.W. Ayer Galleries, Washington Square, eas 

Women. Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia Philadelphia. Pa. " , $1.00 4 Apt. 36> ily eee © 
The 2nd Annual New Zealand International Salon|Salon Sec., P.O. Box 91, Hamilton, Waikato.) 5 Swiss 

of Photography amr Santend. te June 1 Apr. 25 |July 3—July 18 
International Exhibition of Photographic Art in)Mr. Ch. Bosch, Treas., 31 Faubourg de Mul- 

Mulhouse house Branstatt, (Haut-Rhin), France. $1.00 4 Apr. 30 |June 3—June 12 
International Congress of Amateur Photography,|Mr. Rudolf Sulke, 5 Anton Frank-gasse, Vienna| 7 Austr. 

Vie onan nnannnnnneneen ener XVIII, Austria. Shillings 4 Apr. 30 jJune, 1938 

; } E. H. Bellamy, 20 Waterloo St., Birmingham, 2, 2/6 for 

= 15th Midland Salon of Photography................ England. ad 8 és -< a Apr. 30 |May 28—June 26 
econd Annual Fox Ri Vail i i 

and. u x River Valley Photographic «~ — Green Bay Camera Club, Green $1.00 4 May 5 |May 12—May 26 
The Third Anthracite Photographic Salon.............. -~— bag nah Ae Salon Dir., Everhart Mu- $1.00 4 May 7 |May 14—May 31 
1938 Baltimore International Photographic Salon..../Salon Sec., 2315 Homewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. | May 10 |June 1—June 30 
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Z NE: W GE MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


_ FOR SYNCHRONIZED HASH SHOTS 





& New longer flash ..new smaller 
bulb size. .offer new help for news- 
paper and candid camera work 


G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamp No. 7 


Slightly longer than a pack of cigarettes, this new G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamp gives as much total light as 
the No.10 lamp. Designed for the news photographer 
with fast lens and fast film, its small size and long flash 
will also make a strong appeal to the candid camera 
user. Unlike other G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps, it is 
filled with fine aluminum wire, with only a small piece 
of aluminum foil. Made with a new quick-breaking 
filament, this new lamp conserves the life of the battery 


18¢ 


List 


with which it is flashed and makes for more uniform 
synchronizer operation. It can be used with the aver- 
age synchronizer adjustment for the G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamp No. 20. 


G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamp No. 15 


This new lamp is similar in appearance to the G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamp No. 10, but it differs radically 
in performance. The reason for this is that the alumi- 
num foil has been specially treated, which lengthens 
the flash, and increases the accuracy of its timing as 
well as its total light output. This lamp, too, has the 
new battery-saving filament, and operates satisfactorily 
with the average synchronizer adjustment for the No. 
20 lamp. You can tell this new No. 15 by the green 
separator disc in the neck of the lamp. 


Through these two new lamps, which supplement the three sizes already available, General Electric 
continues its policy of constantly providing photographic lamps better suited to your needs, It pays 
to look for the G-E mark when you buy. General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Obio. 


GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 


MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 
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Your Choice of 
CAMERAS 


MARKS & FULLER 


INCORPORATED 


Popular Photography 
Illustrates and Describes 
Them in This Issue 


... WE SELL THEM ALL! 


OPULAR Photography’s Camera Di- 

rectory, in this issue, describes and illus- 
trates the more popular makes of cameras 
on the market today. You have undoubtedly 
studied this list and have made a choice of 
the camera you want to own. Now, your 
next decision is where to buy the camera 
you have chosen. That is where we enter 
the picture! All of the cameras shown, and 
numerous others besides, are included in our 
stock. From the most expensive of min- 
iatures to the simplest of box cameras... 
we have them all! 


If you are undecided as to which camera 
you wish to buy, let us help you to determine 
your choice. Write to us, giving us complete 
details of your camera requirements. Our 
Service Department will gladly recommend 
the camera best suited to your needs. 


Hundreds of photo enthusiasts throughout 
the U.S. have made Marks & Fuller, Inc., 
their buying headquarters. You, too, will 
appreciate our speedy service and be con- 
fident of complete satisfaction. 


BiG TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
FOR YOUR OLD CAMERA! 


Your present camera is worth money in ex- 
change for that new choice if you take advan- 
tage of our extra-liberal trade-in offer. Send it 
to us for appraisal—we will immediately in- 
form you of its trade-in value toward the new 
camera you wish to trade it in for. Take ad- 
vantage of this offer now! 


FREE CATALOG! 


Send for our big, 84 page cat- 
alog of amateur photo supplies 
and complete darkroom equip- 
ment. Scores of essential items 
at attractive prices. Use 
coupon below or write your 
request on penny post card. 








 aiaeianieaniecaieieaiaaiaatestedanienteateaien 


MARKS & FULLER, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT PP-21 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Please send me your free, 84 page catalog of ama- 
teur photo supplies and darkroom equipment. 


NAME ae — 





ADDRESS___ “os 235 
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CITY 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


Industry Sir 
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Stamp Hinges Hold Miniature 
Prints in Album 


ONTACT prints from miniature cam- 

era negatives, which usually are not 
much larger than a postage stamp, can 
be mounted in al- 
bums or on display 
cards with stamp 
hinges. Such hinges, 
which are small 
rectangles of 
gummed _ tissue, 
cost very little. Pic- 
tures mounted with 
them can be re- 
moved easily and 
without damage. 
Hinges should be placed at the top of the 





Mounting prints 
with stamp hinges. 


| print back, with the fold at or very near 





the print edge, so the picture can be 
raised to reveal writing on the album leaf 
or the print itself. For larger prints, use 
two or more hinges.—Walter E. Burton, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Light Shield for Floodlamp 


F YOU would have clear pictures, it 
is important to have some kind of 
shield to prevent stray light from getting 
through the lens. A 
shield can be made 
from the bottom of 
a rectangular alum- 
inum pan from the 
five and ten cent 
store and a clamp 
style paper clip. 
Punch a hole in 
the shield, attach 
the paper clip 
thereto by means of 
a small bolt through the hole in one of 
the handles of the clip, and you will have 
a satisfactory device which may be 
snapped on and off the reflector at will. 
It may be attached permanently by means 
of a small hinge, and folded over the front 
of the reflector when not in use. Better 
still would be two shields, one on each 
side of the reflector. Together they would 
increase the concentration of light— 
James D. Foley, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shield attached to 
light reflector. 


Base for Lamp Stand 
CHEAP and serviceable base for 
photolamp stand can be made 

from an old automobile steering wheel, 
which can be had at 
any auto wrecking 
company for a few 
cents. A length of 
iron pipe or conduit 
will serve as a stand. 
Thread the end of 
the pipe for a length 
of about 3 inches, 
and fasten to the 
wheel hub with a 
couple of flanges. 





— w ay eel 
or 


used lamp 
base. 


As an alternative, 
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simply insert the pipe into the hole of 
the hub and have it welded in place. 

If a neat four-legged base is desired, 
simply remove the four wood screws and 
knock off the wooden ring. 

A coat of black enamel will improve the 
appearance of the whole device.—Arthur 
Trauffer, Davenport, Ia. 


Flattening Prints and Mounts 
OUBLE-WEIGHT prints and light- 
weight mounting board give con- 
siderable trouble due to a certain amount 
of curling. 

This can be over- 
come by using the 
pressure of one or 
two concrete slabs. 
These slabs are 
placed on top of the 
prints or mounts 
where they remain 
for a few hours. The 
slabs are quite 
heavy but ideal for the purpose. They 
may be obtained from any concrete block 
making concern and come in a size 214” 
x10x15, costing 25 cents each. They 
should be wrapped in heavy wrapping 
paper or newspapers as shown in the il- 
lustration, to give a smooth protective 
surface. Other weights similar in shape 
may be used in the same way.—Robert J. 
Mathes, Quincey, Ill. 





The heavy wiighte 
wrapped in paper. 


Cleaning Ferrotype Plates 


O GET a high 

polish on fer- 
rotype plates is an 
easy matter if you 
use an old piece of 
carpet or scrap rug. 
Rubbing the plates 
with the rug gives a 
hi gh polish and 
leaves them entirely 
lintless. 

For the polishing 
vehicle Simoniz or other solid type of wax 
used very sparingly on the plates works 
very well and produces fine glossy prints. 
—E. J. Eisenmeier, Baltimore, Md. 





Carpet petel for 
Polishing tins. 


Wash Wringer Squeegee 
HAVE found the 
wringer on our 

washing machine 

very useful in the 
squeegee process 
when finishing glos- 

sy prints. I use 10 x 

12” ferrotype plates, 

which go through 

the wringer with 
plenty of room to spare. This method is 
more ‘convenient, more rapid, and does 

a better job than the hand-roller method. 

It is important to make sure the plates 

are straight as they start through the 

wringer.—Don H. West, Chicago, IIl. 





Power squeegee. 
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WILLO VISIBLE The Original THE NEW WILLO 
DODGER VISCOSE No. 199 COLLAPSIBLE 
For SPONGE | TRIPOD 
Controlled Projection P N E 
: For For 
Prints 
U. 8, Patent Mo. 2,088,110 Photographic Use HEAVIER CAMERAS 
(Speed Graphic, Linhoff Jewell, 
Etc.) 














The Willo Visible Dodger is a de- 
vice which for the first time offers 
to the maker of enlargements, a 
means of accurately confining his 
spot or local printing to pre-select- 
ed areas. By its use between the 
lens of the enlarger and the sen- 
sitized paper, the full negative may 
be seen projected in non-actinic 
orange color upon the enlarging 
paper. The spot or local printing, 
however, takes place only where 
the white light which can be varied 
in size and shape, is directed by 
the operator. 


$2.00 


World's Largest Exclusive 


Camera Supply House 








An extremely absorbent, 
long-wearing artificial silk 
sponge. 


Ideal for instant surface 
drying of photographic 
plates, film and paper. Ex- 
cellent for bromoil work. 


Made in 3 convenient sizes: 


Dry—2%2x3x1% Absorbs up to 4 
oz. Wet—3%x3%x1% 


$ .50 
No. 2 


Dry—4%x3x1% Absorbs up to 8 
oz. Wet—6%x3%x1% 


$1.25 
No. 3 


Dry—5 %x3%x1% 
Wet—6%x3%x1% 
Absorption: 12 ounces 


$1.80 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 








As sturdy as a wooden tripod, 
yet light and compact. Weighs 
but 2 lbs. Has five sections of 
brass tubing, measuring only 
16 inches when closed and 59 
inches when fully extended. 


$5.75 


110 West 32nd Street 
New York 


Visit our booth at the First International Photographic Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, N. Y., April 18th to 24th, inclusive. 








































New, Dem- 
onstration and 


Used Models. All Guar- 


anteed 





| All items subject to prior sale } 





GRAPHIC AND 
GRAFLEX CAMERAS 


National Grafiex W. B. & L. 
F 3.5 


34x44 Graflex Kodak 
. 2) 


34x44 


R. B. 
i 2 © Sees 


eo ae $50.00 
2x34 R. B. Graflex Kodak 


45.00 


Scnbeliiennpsioee 32.50 


Graflex Aldis 
i SES 69.50 


3'x4* R. B. Series D Graflex, 
Carl Zeiss F 4.5.............. 75.00 


8*x44 Series C Graflex Cooke 
F 2.5 


34x44 Speed 


ES 110.00 


Carl 


Zeiss F 4.5 Ernemann 
shutter, fair condition 35.00 


4x5 Series D Graflex, no 


BOND cusstniacines 
4x5 R. B. Auto Gr 
ae Ge... 


aflex 10” 
s dimcaoceel 115.00 


MINIATURE 
CAMERAS AND 
LENSES 


Bantam Kodak Special F 2..$65.00 
42x6 cm. Weltini C. Z. Tes- 
8 


sar 


24x2* Super raat B, C. Z. 


Tessar 


35 mm. Baldina W F 2.9 


Compur 


35 mm. Leica DW F 3.5 


Elmar 


35 mm. Leica GW F 2 Summar 


and Case 


csicaenaaeenest 140.00 


85 mm. Wirgin W F 2.4 lens 27.50 
35 mm. Watson W F 2.9 


lens 


-eolllip=nitiiiencicis 27.50 


50 mm. Summar for Leica G 59.50 
50 mm. Sonnar for Contax.. 59.50 


28 mm. Hektor F 6.3 


for 





Leica .. seccccee 42058 

4°x6 cm. Super Ikomat A 
ea aseee .--- 77.50 
3 x4 cm. Baldi W F 3.5.......... 25.00 





SOLD ON OUR USUAL 


10 DAY TRIAL BASIS 





LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 








ON YOUR OLD CAMERA 


“yy; ABI 


S<COHEN!S 


‘a EXCGHANGEA". 


120 FULTON ST. 






NEW YORK 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


A. Frank Zecca made the portrait of his 
sister, Nicoletta, with an old style Speed 
Graphic camera (No. 06) which was 
adapted for use with No. 127 film. It was 
taken with sunlight about 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Eastman Anastigmat f 6.3 
was stopped down to f 16 and an exposure 
of 1/100 second made on Eastman Pana- 
tomic film. 

As the negative was too small to permit 
retouching, Zecca enlarged it on Agfa Di- 
rect Positive film, 4 x 5, to facilitate the 
work. The finished print was made 
through a homemade matrix to give it 


texture, 
PAGE 40—PORCELAIN 


No technical data is available on the pho- 
tograph by Hukar. 

The porcelain figurine photographed by 
Frank Fenner was brought from Nurem- 
berg, Bavaria, by a friend who followed it 
through the process of manufacture at 
the famous Rosenthal potteries. 

The picture was. taken with a 4 x 5 
Graflex camera and 7%” Kodak Anastig- 
mat f 4.5 lens. Two photofloods were used 
for illumination and an exposure of 12 
seconds at f 32 was made on Eastman 
Super Sensitive filmpack. It required con- 
siderable time to place the lights so that 
the highlights would best portray the tex- 
ture of the highly glazed porcelain. 


PAGE 4I—BEEF TRUST 


John F. O’Reilly’s picture of the Beef Trust 
was taken with a Contax camera and f 1.5 
lens on Eastman Super Sensitive film. The 
exposure was 1/100 second. 

The photograph by Gerald Young, show- 
ing the shrouding of beef, was made with 
an 8 x 10 Universal Century studio cam- 
era and Goerz Dagor f 6.3 lens. Three 
large photoflash lamps were used with 
the lens at f 16, and the picture made on 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic. 

Young took the ee in the plant 
of the Rath Packing Co., in Waterloo, 


Iowa. 
PAGE 42—TORSO 


The potato was photographed by David 
Lent with a 9 x 12 cm. Ideal camera and 
Meyer Gorlitz f 4.5 lens. He used Defender 
X-F Ortho film and made an exposure of 
about 6 seconds at f 22. Three photoflood 
spotlights furnished the illumination. 

Henry Kroeger made his picture with 
an 8 x 10 Deardorff studio camera and 20” 
Berthiot f 6.3 lens on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. With the lens at f 24 an ex- 
posure of % second was made. Illumina- 
tion was furnished by one 2000-watt spot 
used as a main light and one diffused pho- 
toflood in reflector for a fill-in. 


PAGE 43—SPRING 


Harvey’s first picture, Jeanie Smiles, was 
made with a 3% x 4% Soho Reflex camera 
and Ross Xpres f 4.5 lens on Eastman 
Super Sensitive Panchromatic film. This 
photograph was exhibited in 1937 at the 
Oval Table International Salon which was 
held in New York City. 

The picture showing a young man and 
girl in a field was taken by Harold Har- 
vey with a Contax camera and 50 mm. 
Sonnar f 1.5 lens on DuPont Superior film. 
He has titled this picture Youth. 


PAGES 44-45—JUST KIDS 


The interesting series of photographs by 
Doris E. Wright was made with a 3% x 
4% Graflex camera and Kodak Anastigmat 
f 4.5 lens. 

Kitin’ Time was taken on Eastman Super 
Sensitive Panchromatic film. The exposure 
was 1/250 second at f 11. 

Cry-Baby was taken in the shade of a 
tree. The exposure given was 1/50 second 
at f 6.3 on Eastman Verichrome film. 

Saturday Night was also made on Veri- 
chrome film at 1/100 second with the lens 
stopped down to f 11. 

Green Pears was taken at 1/200 second 
at f 8 on Verichrome film. 

Umm ..A Prize Aggie was taken in the 
shade of a building on Eastman Super 
Sensitive Pan film at 1/350 second with 
the lens at f 4.5. The young model shown 


here is the same lad who appears in Kitin’ | 


Time. 

A Good Sister Act was made on Veri- 
chrome film and, the day being slightly 
cloudy, an exposure of 1/200 second was 
made at f 6.3. : 

Right on the Beezer, made with faint win- 
ter sunlight, was taken at 1/100 second at 
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f 4.5. Eastman Verichrome film was used. 

Little Mother was taken on Super Sensi- 
tive Panchromatic film, 1/50 second at f 
4.5, with two photofloods and reflectors 
used for the lighting. 


PAGE 46—WHEELS 


The ferris wheel, photographed by D. E. 
Ahlers, is one that he came upon at a 
county fair. He made the picture with a 
3% x 4% Graflex camera and Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 1/100 second 
with the lens stopped down to f 11, and 
Eastman Super Sensitive film was used. 

Ferenz Fedor spotted this old wheel 
thirty miles from home and made a spe- 
cial trip to take the picture at a time 
when he thought the light would be most 
suitable. He used a 3% x 4% reflex cam- 
era and Dominar f 4.5 lens. Eastman Su- 
per Sensitive filmpack was used. 

Note the excellent pictorial quality at- 
tained by the use of backlighting. 


PAGE 47—SIX-FIFTEEN 


Werner Stoy took this picture in Los An- 
geles one evening about a half hour after 
sunset, in driving rain, and before the 
street lights were turned on. It was voted 
one of the ten best of the year at the Los 
Angeles Camera Club, it was hung in the 
Los Angeles “All-American” Salon, and 
was awarded first prize in the Zeiss 
Monthly Competition for November, 1937. 
The photograph was made with a Con- 
tax camera and 50 mm. Sonnar f 2 lens on 
DuPont Superior pan film. The exposure 
was 1/25 second at f 2. The reproduction 
shown was made from a 11 x 14 enlarge- 
ment on Brovira Crystal paper which the 
photographer had toned a rich blue. 


PAGES 48-49—WHISKERS 


Five different photographers have con- 
tributed to this spread of interesting pic- 
tures. 

Miss P. D. Kooka took the photograph, 
Patriarch, with a 9 x 12 cm. Ernemann 
camera and a Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. She 
used an Ilford Panchromatic plate and 
made an exposure of 1/10 second at f 8. 

Frontiersman was taken by Edward Can- 
by with a 9 x 12 Voigtlander Avus and 
Tele-Dynar f 6.3 lens on Agfa Superpan 
Portrait film. He made an exposure of 
1/50 second at f 8. The picture was taken 
at a hunting camp near Dubois, Wyo., 
where the model was acting as cook. 

The photograph of Paul Lucas was 
made by Bert Longworth at the Para- 
mount Studios. He used an 8 x 10 view 
camera and Goerz Dagor lens, making an 
exposure of 1/5 second at f 16 on East- 
man Super Sensitive Panchromatic film. 

Cowboy, also made by Edward Canby, 
was taken with the same equipment as 
his other picture. The exposure was 1/50 
second at f 8. 

Dr. Peretti-Griva photographed the Ital- 
ian peasant with a Mentor Reflex camera 
and Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens on an ortho- 
chromatic plate of foreign make. The lens 
was stopped down to f 6 and an exposure 
of 1/100 second made. 

Old Balinese was_taken by_ Frederick 
Simpson, former plumber and hardware 
dealer who gave up his business some 
years ago and moved to Tahiti where he 
now lives. Sixty years old, he devotes his 
time to photography and has won many 
first prizes in various contests and ex- 
hibits. 

The picture was taken with a 10 x 15 
cm. Zeiss Ikon camera. 


PAGE 50—PLASTIC STUDY 


This splendid photograph by William 
Mortensen derives its title from the fact 
that it was an undertaking in a study of 
“plastic lighting,” a term described fully 
in his book, Pictorial Lighting. The picture 
was made with a Model D Leica equipped 
— a 50 mm. f 3.5 lens and Panatomic 
film. 

The print from which this reproduction 
was made is a direct enlargement, with 
practically no “projection control” being 
used. By the use of abrasion and powder 
technique, he gave the picture its glowing 
tone. Exposure was made with emphasis 
on the light area, resulting in luminosity 
of shadow and full separation'of the half- 
tones. The negative, like all of Morten- 
sen’s, was extremely thin. 

A feature article on William Mortensen 
and his work is contained in this issue. 
Tt will be found on page 138. 
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:: [AN AMPROSOUND TO MEET €: Very NEED --- 


eae 
sure 
: Amprosound Model “M’—500 Watt Lamp— Amprosound Model “N”—750 Watt Lamp Amprosound Model “L”—750 Watt Lamp ac} 
om AC-DC Operation. For home entertainment, AC-DC Operation. For home entertainment, Operation. For perfected operation in class- 
me classroom, instruction and industrial sales classroom instruction, auditorium and indus- room instruction, industrial sales work, large 
ie work where low price is a consideration. trial sales work when variable conditions of auditorium seating up to 4,000 and in outdoor 
his . current supply are encountered, and when use where large volume, maximum illumina- 
@ Standard Focus 2 inch Lens Mu ‘ : 
any maximum mination and performance are tion and unusual performance are required. 


ex- @ Operates with any Standard Lamp, 500 Watt or required. Standard Focus | 24 inch Lens. Operates with Standard 
Under. Model ''M" is equipped with F 1.85 Ob- = Standard Focus 2 Inch Le - Lamp 750 Watt or under ~~ ng 
: 15 jective Lens and Pilot Light p ns Model “ue is equipped with F 1.65 objective Lens and 
@ Operates with any Standard Lamp, 750 Watt or Pilot Light. 
@ 10 Inch High Quality Speaker under Model "'N"’ is > eens with F 1.65 —— @ i2 inch ‘Auditorium Speaker with extra jack for Multiple 


Speaker operation. 
@ Amplifier-—i4 Watts Maximum Output—I0 Watts tive Lens and Pilot Light * Le ay ye Watts Mes kOe Watts Undistorted 
Undistorted Output @ Approved by Underwriters laboratories Speakers att Undistorted with { 

Licensed under Western Elect Melia er operates - Sore cles AC current only 24 

fact i both DC 25 to 60 nd . = — ectric Patents jes available if desired.) For AC operation use 
ad e Saseaten without converter on bo aa i @ 12 inch Auditorium Speaker with extra jack for Mul- Converter. 

yr ; cycles tate Speaker operation e eer motor operates without converter on both DC 

ture @ Furnished with Carrying Cases and Accessories 4 lifie-—l4 Watts Maximum Output—l0 Watts 
sped (The projector with amplifier in one case, the Undistorted Output 4 yng ‘by “Underwriters, laboratories. 
oi permet tran: « + Opera ion oma gn bate 2c 20 Ponta he a 
* 2 cycles rnis wi arryin ses and Ac- 
@ Approved by the Underwriters laboratories cessories. (The projector with ampiffier | +h ca, other. 4 ie Sent zie Projector be 
@ Licensed under Western Electric Patents 399500 the speaker in the other.) 545 500 be easily moved and used separately to 
Price — Price talk an entertainment. 






















Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Ampro distributors are 
established all over the world. Write for name of dealer most convenient to your locality. 
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Take pictures from any posi- 
tion—get sharp focus shots of 
things on the move—wriggle 
into cramped quarters after a 
tough one. You can do it with 
a Kalart Synchronized Range 
Finder installed on your new 
or used 214x344, 9x12, cm. film 
pack or Speed Graphic camera. 


The Kalart Range Finder 
gives your camera the auto- 
matic focus and convenience 
of an expensive minnie... and 
you still retain the advantages 
of man-size negatives. 


An outstanding photog- 
rapher of wild life enthusiasti- 
cally reports: “We couldn’t 
have bagged half of our pic- 
tures without the Kalart Syn- 
chronized Range Finder. I 
really think it is the most use- _ 
ful piece of equipment with us. 
It made it possible for us to 
focus and take a picture of a 
moving deer and a fussy, ex- 
cited mother grouse. We can 
rely on it being accurate and 
dependable, and have almost 


forgotten what the ground 
glass looks like.” 
Model K, $20.50 installed, 


now available for 36 different 
2%4.x3% and 9x12 camera and 
lens combinations. Model G, 
$27.50 installed for 2%4x3%, 
38%4x4%4, and 4x5 Speed Graph- 
ics. Special installation for 
5x7 Speed Graphics and 9x12 
Linhof cameras $32.50. Adjust- 
able for different focal lengths. 


NEW KALART 
MICROMATIC SPEED FLASH 
The dependable flash at all shutter speeds. 

Adjustable in time delay by 
one-thousandths of a second, 
making it possible to match in- 
dividual shutter variations and 
flash bulb characteristics. Fits 
practically all cameras includ- 
ing Leica and Contax. $13.50. 

All Kalart Equipment made 
in U.S.A. See your dealer or 
write. 


THE KALART COMPANY 
Room 55 58 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE KALART Synchronized 
RANGE FINDER 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








LEAMINGTON CAMERA CLUB, Box 268, Leam- 
ington, Ont., Canada, announces that it 
has recently been formed and is looking 
forward to a first year of intense activity. 
The following officers have been elected: 
H. A. Dunn, Honorary Pres.; H. A. Fisher, 
Pres.; Wendell Cook, V.P.; R. E. Penfold, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Meetings are held on the first and third 
Mondays of each month in the Eltekon 
Club. Permanent headquarters elsewhere, 
however, will be selected. Visitors are 
welcome at all meetings and other camera 
clubs are invited to write. 


Y.M.C.A. PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB, Michigan City, 
Ind., was organized in November, electing 
Gilbert D. Commens, Pres., and Marvin 
Arndt, V.P. The club holds its meetings 
in the Y.M.C.A. every Thursday evenirg 
at 9:00 p.m. E. L. McComb, Secy., an- 
nounces that the club is interested in 
corresponding with other clubs on the 
subject of club financing. 


SALT LAKE CAMERA CLUB, Salt Lake City, 


Utah, now has approximately 50 mem- 
bers. The following officers have been 
elected: Richard S. Bennett, Pres.; J. 


George Midgley, V.P.; Robert W. Prosser, 
Secy.; Don Boyle, Treas. a 

A series of interesting talks on Bromoil 
prints is being given by Mr. Midgley, 
who has been represented in many inter- 
national salons. Monthly print competi- 
tions on given themes are being held. 
Ribbons are awarded to the winners in 
two classes—Advanced and Beginners. 
The “center of interest” in the club’s re- 
cent activities was the exhibiting of the 
“U.S. Camera Salon,” April 4th-10th. The 
secretary of the club may be addressed at 
{re soeeounanee Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
‘tah. 


ATLANTIC CAMERA CLUB, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, announces that its new officers are 
Paul E. Miller, Pres., and Oliver A. La 
Pointe, Secy.-Treas. The club states that 
its meeting place has been changed to the 
Cristobal High School building and that 
meetings are being held as usual on the 
ist and 3rd Wednesdays of each month. 
The first year of the club’s operation was 
a great success and everything points to 
an even more successful second year with 
an extended program of activities. Oliver 
A. La Pointe may be addressed at P. O. 
Box 125, Gatun, Canal Zone. 


LOWELL CAMERA CLUB, Lowell, Mass., an- 
nounces that it held an interesting print 
exhibition at Whistler House, home of the 
famous artist, on February 15th. The 
exhibition was held in conjunction with a 
loan exhibit of the Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
Camera Club. 

A four-week exhibition of 100 of the 
club’s prints began on March 19th at Bos- 
ton Symphony Hall. A jury was selected 
consisting of one person from each of the 
four large camera clubs in Boston, and one 
person representing Symphony Hall. 

Officers for 1938 are E. Sterling Pratt, 
Pres.; James E. Bailey, Secy.-Treas. The 
directors are William Rhodes, Ugo Treo, 
and Daniel F. Enos. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Daniel F. Enos, 51 Hunt- 
ington St., Lowell, Mass. 


SUBURBAN AMATEUR MOVIE CLUB, 2415 S. 
Highland Ave., Berwyn, Ill., is a new or- 
ganization formed for the purpose of: (1) 
Exchanging ideas; (2) Learning more 
about taking good movies; (3) Engaging 
in constructive criticism; (4) Sponsoring 
lectures on cameras, projectors, screens, 
films, and other equipment; (5) Learning 
how to make movies tell interesting sto- 
ries. Representatives of several camera 
companies and film manufacturers. will 
speak to the club. Correspondence should 
be addressed to C. S. Dvorak at the club’s 
address. 


DENVER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Denver, 
Colo., announces that the jury for the 
Rocky Mountain National Salon of Pho- 
tography has been selected and consists 
of A. B. De La Vergne, Denver; Donald J. 
Bear, Denver; Laura Gilpin, Colorado 
Springs; and Charles F. Snow, Boulder. 
The Salon opened at Chappell House in 
ave on April ist and will run to the 
th. 

The club now meets on the ist and 3rd 
Thursdays of each month. New officers 
are Frank J. Christensen, Pres.; George B. 
Godfrey, V.P.; Russell F. Heckman, Secy.; 
and James Moore, Treas. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the secretary at 
1429 Marion St., Denver. 

Recent meetings have featured a dis- 


cussion on “Photography with the Minia- 
ture Camera” by Kenneth Mead, and “Pola 
Screens” by James Moore. 


BIG SPRING CAMERA CLUB, Big Spring, Tex- 


as, was organized on Feb. 18th. Officers 
are Dr. Lee Rogers, Pres.; O. O. Craig, 
V.P.; and Avery Falkner, Secy.-Treas. At 


the present time it has 16 members 
equipped for the most part with miniature 
cameras. One of the aims of the club is to 
photograph the beauties of the Southwest. 
Address the secretary c/o Big Spring Her- 
ald Broadcasting Co., Inc., Crawford Hotel, 
Big Springs, Texas. . 


LONGVIEW CAMERA CLUB, Longview, Wash., 
meets on the 2nd and 4th Tuesdays of 
each month at the Community Y.M.C.A. 
The club now has 70 members on its rolls. 
Membership is open to anyone in Long- 
view or vicinity, though several out-of- 
state members from Rainier, Ore., are also 
active. 

A varied and interesting program is in 
effect designed to meet the needs of both 
beginners and advanced amateurs. Lec- 
tures and print competitions are held each 
month. Members of the club also give 
talks, relating their experiences in pho- 
tography and the problems they have en- 
countered and overcome. The club ex- 
tends its appreciation to professional pho- 
tographers in the vicinity for their assist- 
ance and cooperation in helping to put on 
programs. 

Officers are: <A. C. Pope, Pres.; J. T. 
Woods, V.P.; R. F. Byars, Corresponding 
Secy.; Eunice Hartmus, Recording Secy.; 
and Earl Zimmerman, Treas. The follow- 
ing committees have been appointed: Pro- 
grams—John Cowles (chairman), E. O. 
Deweese, and J. M. Richardson; Member- 
ship—Earl Zimmerman (chairman), H. A. 
Fisher, and Olive Dunlap. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
R. F. Byars, 1211 So. 3rd St., Kelso, Wash. 


FARMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO CLUB, 
Unionville, Conn., has been in existence 
since October, 1936. The present member- 
ship of 20 camera enthusiasts engage in 
interesting programs at their weekly 
meetings. Interest runs high in all phases 
of photography from the making of pin- 
hole cameras to developing, printing, and 
entering print contests. Instruction in 
picture taking and darkroom technique is 
given by the faculty advisor, John A. 
Hangen. Officers are: George Beninati, 
Pres.; Nellie Pulver, V.P.; Elsa Beissner, 
Secy.; Gladys Thompson, Treas.; and 
Martha Beissner, Reporter. 


THE CAMERA CLUB OF THE AIR, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has a radio program on WBEN at 6:05 
p.m. (E.S.T.) every Saturday. The club 
has over 600 registered members, many of 
whom live in other cities. 

Members in Buffalo and the vicinity 
meet the Ist Friday of each month at 37 
Niagara St. Lectures, demonstrations of 
home-made equipment, print judging, and 
print contests make up the programs. 
‘Portraiture’ was the subject of: the 
March print competition. 

Officers of the club are: Dr. J. D. Rob- 
inson, Chairman; Dr. Lucille Liston, Vice 
Chairman; William Nickils, Chairman of 
Program Committee; and Eleanor Sharpe, 
Secy. The secretary may be addressed at 
385 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE ARK-LA-TEX CAMERA CLUB of Shreve- 
port, La., announces that its officers are 
W. H. Browning, Pres.; R. O. Mantz, V.P.; 
and Lloyd Hendricks, Secy. 

The club has had several very success- 
ful meetings and outings. The members 
were guests of the Royal American Shows 
on “Camera Day” at the Louisiana State 
Fair. Most of the concessions gave spe- 
cial shows for the members to photograph. 
A number of the photographs were pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines. 

Since the club is rather new it would 
appreciate hearing from other clubs. Ad- 
dress communications to Peirre LeDoux, 
615 Jordan St., Shreveport, La. 


VANDERBILT CAMERA CLUB, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., issues a bulle- 
tin entitled “Prints” on the 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays of each month. The bulletin 
contains comments and news on things 
photographic which are helpful and of 
general interest to the members, Several 
ideas for stimulating photographic activ- 
ity within the club are in progress, one 
of them being definite photographic as- 
signments which are written on slips of 
paper and drawn from a hat. 
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XL PAN 

















Now you can take good pictures at only half the exposure required by the 
standard fast Du Pont Superior Pan. Pictures thought impossible a few weeks 
ago are in the range of this surprising new film. And there is no appreciable 
increase in grain size or loss of other desirable photographic charactistics. 
Normal negatives, giving excellent enlargements, are obtained. Color sensitivity 


is very similar to that of the well balanced Superior Pan. 


Available in daylight loading cartridges and spools for 35mm miniature 
cameras at leading photographic supply dealers. 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation, Inc. + 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 





@UP0ND BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING through CHEMISTRY at PONT 
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WORLD’S FASTEST 
CANDID CAMERA 


for Its Price! 


The Sportsman’s 
PURMA Special 


4 5 ONLY 





Guaranteed Shutter S 
16 Pictures on roll Kodak 


s up to 1/450 
k 127 or Agfa A8& 


Designed for the most demanding Sportsmen and 
Candid Camera Fans. ALWAYS READY—SUN- 
SHINE, RAIN or INDOORS. 

The perfect camera for fast action shots at the race 
track, swimming meets, football games, and all other 
sporting events. Birds in flight and fast trains also 
stopped. 

Equally efficient on dull rainy days, or. for indoor 
stage, sporting events and candid shots of your 
friends or pets. Pictures taken with this camera 
have won International Salon acclaim in competition 
with European cameras selling for more than ten 
times our price. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: Due to the high 
light efficiency of the shutter, the Purma Special re- 
quires no focusing, no lens aperture to set, and no 
dials to operate. Simply press two levers, one to set 
and the other to release the shutter. 


SPECIFICATIONS: All-metal focal plane shutter, 
speeds 1/25—1/150—1/450, Beck F.6.3 anastigmat 
lens, 2%” focal length, focused from 12 ft. to infinity. 
Body of special Bakelite, light-proof, dust and damp 
proof, non-radioactive. Pictures 144”x1%” full cover- 
age to all corners. Enlargements to 10’x10”. Green 
windows supplied for use with panchromatic films. 
Uses ordinary V.P. film. Also special built-in op- 
tically-corrected view-finder; protective lens cap that 
locks the shutter when in position. Size 6%"x2'4"x 
2%”. Weight only 12 ounces. 

You will. be proud to own this Sensational Purma 
Special—a high-precision instrument, beautifully 
constructed and capable of photographic results equal 
to any camera. ORDER NOW at only $15 prepaid 
or C.0.D. plus postage. 


ATLANTIC PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
11 West 42nd St, Dept. 24, New York 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


Enlarge the snapshots of your friends and neighbo 
Take enlargements up to 10”x12” with this cacelient 


PHOTO ENLARGER iz: 
°9.95 


A PERFECT ENLARGER AT 
A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


The FEDERAL Enlarger has all the 
superior features found only in the 
most expensive enlargers. 


- Fatt Ventilated Lamphouse 
uses 100 or 125 watt lamp. 
« Book. Type negative holder 
enlarges alt size film, plates 
up to 154” LA 212”, and holds 
negatives up to 4” by 5”. 
iral type Micrometer Fo- 
Be ustment with lock. 
isc ee ta and 
ty ok Filte: 
° Interchangeable Lens Mount. 
e Fully corrected Achromatic 
F.8 Lens with 312” foca 
len th. 
an > ag used for Contact 
Printin 
7 Designed 
tally, extreme en Peenent or 
positive transparenc 
e Sturdy lasting All “Metal construc- 
ti 


te project Horizon- 


on 
e Hardwood Baseboard takes enlarge- 
ments up to 10”x 

This is Truly an Outstanding Value, 


R i 

Postpaid -D. if Made In 

proturred, plus post- U. S.A. 
age. 


Candid Came-a Supply Co., Dept. 24 
303 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 











"Pulp'' Magazine Pioneers Color Photography A 





OR THE first time in the history of a 

pulp magazine, AmazinGc Stories has 
gone to direct color photography on its 
cover, replacing the usual art illustra- 
tion. Poputark PuxotocrapHy will take 
credit for this change, which came about 
when AmazINnG Stories was recently ac- 
quired by its publishers. 

In order to get the desired action and 
effect, models were engaged and consid- 
erable props employed. The set was 
planned to tie in with a feature story 
appearing in AMAZING STORIES. 

The direct color photograph was made 
with a custom-built “one-shot” color 
camera valued at $2,000, and equipped 
with a Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 lens. 
Horace Hime was the photographer. Mr. 
Hime is associated with Frank Lewis, 
Inc., of Chicago, one of the three largest 
studios in the mid-west. The two models 
were Fred Johnson and Naomi Ander- 
son. Miss Anderson, readers will recall, 
is the lovely blonde model who recited 
her experiences as a model in the first 
issue of Poputar PuotocraPHy. The pic- 
ture required five hours to take. 

As in all one-shot cameras,‘three color- 
separation negatives are made simul- 
taneously. The reflected light from the 
image enters the camera, where it is 
broken down or “separated” by an ar- 
rangement of mirrors which direct certain 
portions through filters and onto each 
of three films. The films record portions 
which are later to be printed in red, 
yellow, and blue, and which, when com- 
bined, result in a natural color print 
identical to the original subject. 

One film, covered with a blue filter, 
records that portion of the picture that 
will later be the yellow printer. Another 
film, covered with a green filter, records 
the portion that constitutes the red 
printer, while a third film, in conjunction 
with a red filter, records the blue portion. 


As stated before, this operation is all 
automatic and simultaneous. The three 
separation negatives are developed and 
then- coordinated by one of several print- 


After posing and lighting the models, Hime 
took the picture with a "one-shot" camera. 


Johnson, Miss Anderson, and Hime seem to 
have thoroughly enjoyed their 5-hour job. 







ing processes into a natural color picture 
which provides all the various shading: 
and color combinations offered by the 
original subject. 

This innovation in color covers wil 
appear on the June issue of Amazin 
Stories, on sale April 10th —fe 





New Camera Test Chart 


O longer must amateurs guess and 

worry about the efficiency or faults 
of their cameras and photographic ma- 
terials, according to the publishers ‘of 
the McKay Photographic Test Chart. De- 
signed by the well-known photographic 
authority, Herbert McKay, F.R.P.S., the 
chart provides a° Simple method for 
checking the merits of cameras, lenses, 
filters, films, and developers. 

The chart is so easily used that even 
the beginner will be able to improve his 
photographic technique at once through 
its help. You set the chart up and pho- 
tograph it, then develop and print the 
picture in the usual way. Successive 
shots will give you important and useful 
information regarding focus, developer, 
filters, lenses, film, paper, and even your 
technique in developing, printing, etc. 

The chart is printed in four colors and 
black and white, and varnished and 
mounted on board for durability. When 
open for use it measures 15 by 20 inches; 
storage size is 15 by 10 inches. A booklet 
which comes with the chart explains in 


detail how to use it and contains much 
valuable general photographic inform- 
tion, simply stated.—f 
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EVERY STORY SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


When Day t4 Doue « « At the end of a hard day’s 


work or an you need RELAXATION. Business leaders, 
presidents, statesmen turn to FICTION .. . detective stories, 
love stories, adventure stories. But men of science, men of 


technical background turn ttc AMAZING STORIES 


Ably edited by technicalmen, AMAZING STORIES offers 
the BEST in Science-Fiction, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry 
carefully woven into exciting, diverting STORIES that will 
carry you off into new and unexplored worlds of science 
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PILOT 6 


A Fine 
Reflex 
Minicam 
at a 
Roll Film 
Camera 
Price! 





HEE is a sturdy reflex camera that is 
ideal for the beginner in miniature 
photography. It is amazingly easy to get 
good results with this low-priced instru- 
ment. Using standard, economical, easy- 
to-obtain 120 film, the Pilot 6 gives you 
16 pictures, 15x 2!/, inches on one roll. 


Looking down through the quick-folding 
hood on the ground glass focusing screen, 
it is a simple matter to arrange the com- 
position of your picture and to assure 
sharpness of detail over a wide range of 
depth. Diaphragm openings and shutter 
speeds are visible from top. A magnifier 
is also provided. 


The Pilot 6 has five shutter speeds, rang- 
ing from 1/20 to 1/150 of a second, as 
well as time and bulb. You simply can't 
miss with this inexpensive, compact little 
cameral 


With f/6.3 lens 
$17.50 


{/4.5 /3.5 
$23.50 °$30.00 


The K. W. REFLEX 


This is a small reflex camera that makes 
a surprisingly large negative (2'/, x 3!/, 
inches) and uses the standard 120 film. 
Low initial cost and low operating cost— 
but high quality in construction and re- 
sults. Image on ground glass is same 
size as negative. Sharpness of detail is 
assured. Speeds | /25—1/50—I/100— 
bulb and time. 


With {/6.3 Anastigmat...$17.50 


With Steinheil f/4.5, Iris dia- 
phragm, wire release, ae 
level and shoulder strap..$26.50 


If your dealer cannot supply full in- 
formation, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
127 West A2nd Street, Dept. 85, New York City 
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A Glossary for Photography 








FLUORHYDRIC ACID. See Hydrofluoric 


acid. 

FLUORINE. The most active of the 
HALOGEN elements. It is an extreme- 
ly corrosive gas never occurring free 
in nature. See Halogens. 

FOCAL APERTURE. See 


Focal. 

FOCAL CAPACITY. An item in the 
specification of a camera which de- 
notes the greatest focal length of lens 
which can be used. 

FOCAL LENGTH. The distance from the 
optical center (rear NODAL POINT) 
of the lens to the point of critical focus 
of a very distant object. 

FOCAL PLANE. The plane occupied by 
the film or plate. In most hand cam- 
eras the position of the focal plane 
is fixed and the lens is moved forward 
or back to focus on nearer or more 
distant objects. 

FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER. A shutter 
immediately in front of the film or 
plate consisting of a curtain of light- 
proof material on rollers. Slots of 
various widths are cut in this curtain 
and the movement of one of these slots 
across the film when the spring me- 
chanism is released provides the cor- 
rect exposure. 

FOCAL POINT. The point at which rays 
of light from a lens converge to form 


an image. 
FOCIMETER. An instrument designed to 
indicate the difference between the vis- 
ual and chemical focus of a lens. 
FOCUS, DEPTH OF. See Depth of focus. 
FOCUSING. The process of adjusting 
the relative distances between subject, 
lens, and film so that a sharp image 
of the subject will be formed on the 
film rough the action of the lens. 
FOCUSING CAMERA. See Camera, Fo- 


cusing. 

FOCUSING CLOTH. A square piece of 
opaque material large enough to cover 
the head and shoulders of the photo- 
grapher and the back of the camera, 
used to shut out light while focusing 
on the groundglass. 

FOCUSING MAGNIFIER. A magnifying 
glass used to examine the image on 
the focusing screen of a camera or on 
the baseboard of an enlarger to ensure 
exact focus. Some cameras are equip- 
per with such a magnifier which may 

e swung into position when critical 
focusing is necessary. 

FOCUSING MOUNT. A lens mount pro- 
vided with means for moving the lens 
toward or ne J from the film for pur- 
poses of focus ng. 

FOCUSING SCALE. A small indicator, 
usually attached to the camera bed, 
marked to show the points at which 
the lens should be placed in order to 
render sharply objects at various dis- 


tances. 

FOCUSING SCREEN. A plate of very 
fine proundsless or some similar ma- 
terial, held accurately in the focal 
plane. It is used for visual examina- 
tion of the image while focusing and 
companies. 

FOG. <A fault in negatives seen as a 
veil over the whole negative, as dark- 
ened patches, or as an obscuring: of 
shadows (light areas in the negatives). 
It may be due to light reaching the 
negative accidentally (light fog), or to 
an error in compounding or using solu- 
tions (chemical or dichroic fog), or to 
gradual degeneration of the film or de- 
veloper with age. 

FOG FILTER. Accurately speaking, not 
a filter, but a diffusion screen, used to 
put fog into a picture. 

FOOTAGE DIAL. In motion-picture 
cameras, a dial which registers. the 
number of feet of film which has been 
exposed. 

FOOT-CANDLE. The intensity of light 
thrown by a standard candle at a dis- 
tance of one foot from the screen. The 
basis of the Weston exposure meter 
factors. 

FORCING. Continuing development for 
a long time in order to get detail or 
density, or treating underexposed films 
or prints by adding alkali. 

FOREGROUND. The part of the land- 
scape or picture nearest the spectator 


in a view. 

FORMALDEHYDE. CH20. A colorless, 
ponones gas, very soluble in water. 
epee solution is known as FORM- 

LIN. 

FORMALIN. A solution of formaldehyde 
in water. In photography it is used 
to harden the gelatin on films and to 
render it insoluable in water. Usually 
handled and stored in a 40% solution. 


Aperture, 


FORMALIN HARDENER. A _ hardener 
for film emulsions made with formalin 
and some alkaline salt such as sodium 
carbonate. 

FORMIC ACID. HCHOz Sometimes used 
as a preservative for P " 

FORMIC ALDEHYDE. Same as Forma- 


lin, 

FORMULA. ‘The description or state- 
ment of the ingredients of a photo- 
graphic solution. 

FOX-TALBOT. Born February 11, 1800; 
eee the CALOTYPE process in 


1840. 

FRAUNHOFER LINES. The dark lines 
observed in a pure sun spectrum, show- 
ing the absence of certain wave-lengths, 
first carefully studied by Fraunhofer. 
The more prominent of these lines are 
usually denoted by letters, the “A” 
line being almost at the limit of red 
visibility and the “H” line near the 
extreme violet. 

FREE SILVER. Refers to soluble silver 
salt such as silver nitrate or sulphate, 
as distinguished from insoluble silver 
compounds such as _ silver’ bromide, 
chloride, or iodide. 

FREEZING POINT. The temperature at 
which a liquid substance changes to the 
solid state. The freezing point is a 
very constant property o all sub- 
stances which form crystalline solids. 
The presence of impurities will alter 
the freezing point and this fact is often 
utilized to test the purity of substances 
whose freezing point is accurately 
known. 

FRENCH CHALK. A variety of TALC. 

FRILLING. A _ photographic defect in 
which the emulsion separates from the 
eats or film in folds and wrinkles. 

rilling usually starts at the edges of 
the plate, during fixing, but may occur 
at other stages in the photographic 
process. It is caused by differences 
of temperature between solution, etc. 

FRONT COMBINATION. The front ele- 
ment of a doublet lens, 

FRONT FOCUSING. A method of focus- 
ing whereby the lens is moved to and 
from the plate. 

F.R.P.S. Standard abbreviation for Fel- 
low of the Royal Photographic Society 
(of Great Britain). 

FULL APERTURE. Of a lens—not stop- 
ped down, with the iris diaphragm 
open at its largest stop. 

UMING. The treament of sensitized 
albumen paper to ammonia fumes to 
increase its speed, make the image 
more brilliant, and to facilitate toning. 
More recently ammonia fumes have 
been used to HYPERSENSITIZE film 
for candid praegrenny. 

FUMING CABINET. A cabinet in which 
an unexposed silver plate is subjected 
to the fumes of iodine as one step in 
the process of making a DAGUERRO- 
TYPE. The silver reacts with the 
iodine vapor to form sensitive silver 
iodide (AgI). 

FUSIBLE METAL. An alloy formerly 
used for making casts from gelatine 
surfaces in the production of printing 
plates. 

GALL. See Ox-gall. 

GALLATE OF IRON PROCESS. See Ink 
process. 

GALLERY, PHOTOGRAPHIC. A photo- 
graphic studio; a term seldom used 
now. 

GALLIC ACID. HC;Hs0Os. Formerly used 
as a developing agent-in the old COL- 
LODION 


and waxed-paper processes, 
and sometimes used for eveloping 
gelatino-chloride paper. 
GALVANOGRAPHY. See Photo-galvan- 
ograph 


y. 

GAMBOGE. Also called camboge. An 

orange-colored gum resin employed as 
a coloring agent for varnishes and lac- 
quers; it is also used as a chemical 
opaque in spotting negatives. 
AMMA. An arbitrary unit of contrast. 
A gamma of 1 in a negative means 
that the range of density in the nega- 
tive is the same as the range of light 
values in the subject photographed; 4 
gamma of .5 means that the range of 
density in the negative is one-half the 
range in the subject. 

GAMMA INFINITY. A term arbitrarily 
given to the greatest contrast which 4 
plate or film is capable of yielding— 
the contrast between a greatly over- 
exposed and fully developed part of the 
negative and a perfectly clear part. 

GASLIGHT PAPER. A slow developin 
paper coated with a special type 0 
silver chloride emulsion. Such papers 
can be exposed under artificial light, 
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and all operations following develop- 
ment can be carried on in the same 
light if the paper is screened from di- 
rect rays. Seldom used at present. 

GAUSS POINTS. See Nodal points. 

GELATIN. A substance made from ani- 
mal bones, hoofs and horns which read- 
ily forms colloidal suspensions. In a 
great excess of water, gelatin remains 
suspended; in less water it forms a 
jelly; and when dried, it forms the 
transparent substance seen on unex- 
posed, developed and fixed negatives. 
The emulsion of both films and paper 
consists of silver halides suspended in 
gelatin. 

GELATIN EMULSION. A _ mixture of 
bromide (or chloride) of silver and 
gelatin which is used to coat photo- 
graphic films, plates, and paper. 

GELATINO-BROMIDE PROCESS. The 
name of a process which gradually re- 
placed the COLLODION PROCESS in 
the years from 1850 to 1875. It marks 
the substitution of gelatin for collodion 
as the basis of the photographic emul- 
sion, and the substitution of silver bro- 
mide for silver iodide to secure greater 
sensitivity. 

GELATINO-CHLORIDE PAPER. A type 
of photographic paper coated with gela- 
tin emulsion in which silver chloride 
is suspended. 

GENRE. A style of photography depict- 
ing commonplace things in an artistic 
manner. For example, a photograph 
of an old pair of rubbers on a door mat 
would be classed as genre. 


(To be continued next month) 





Shoot the Movie Scrat | 


(Continued from page 15) | 








When making a snapshot record of a 
movie, you may prefer to start with a 
closeup of the main title, the cast, the 
introductory title, if any, and then shoot 
the high spots of the picture action. About 
a dozen or two dozen snaps of a full- 
length feature should cover all the high- 
lights. 

Technicolor features and shorts, as well 


‘as cartoon comics, photograph the same 


as monochrome subjects, with no change 
necessary in exposure or shutter speed. 
Be sure to use panchromatic film. Be 
guided, however, by good scene detail 
rather than striking colors when making 
the exposure and selecting your shots. 

It is not advisable to blow up small 
negatives to huge size, although 5 x 7 and 
8 x 10 prints are often possible without 
great loss of detail. Glossy prints will 
bring out the full brilliancy of the screen. 
For the portrait closeups, the matte sur- 
faced paper is better than the glossy type 
and will help to diminish the effect of 
grain. 

The same miniature camera which 
shoots the screen is also useful for pho- 
tographing theater exteriors at night. No 
time exposure is necessary. Snapshots 
ranging from 1/15 to 1/50 of a second, 
depending on street action and illumina- 
tion, at an aperture as small as f 5.6 will 
often bring excellent results. As a side- 
light to this unusual hobby, many cam- 
era fans are making a picture record of 
striking theater fronts in their towns. 
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Such lighted marquees, advertising the | 


week’s attraction, are mounted in the 


photo album preceding snapshots of | 


screen action taken within the theater 
itself, 


[The photographs illustrating this arti- | 


cle were made with a Contax II equipped 
with an 85 mm. Zeiss Sonnar lens. The 
prints were made on Illustrators’ Special 
paper.—Eb.]|—® 
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CANDID CAMERA TECHNIQUE 


PANCHROMOSA 


35mm FILM IN 
BAKELITE 


Daylight loading—spe- 
cially constructed to fit 
perfectly all 35mm types 
of candid cameras. No 


REFILLABLE 
CARTRIDGES 


edge fog — no stress 
marks—no scratches— 
the ultimate in precision 
cartridge construction. 





Candid camera technique is more than “snapshooting”—it is fast becoming an Art. Those 
who take their candid camera work seriously prefer Panchromosa as the finest negative 
medium for their technique. It has everything needed, speed—color correction—fine graini- 
ness —long scale —all ina generous measure. PANCHROMOSA and PANCHROMOSA 
MICROGRAN are supplied in rolls of 36 exposures. Refills may also be had. Those who 
prefer shorter rolls can purchase rolls of 18 exposures. 


The GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA Jac 
423 West 55th Street, New York 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 











See the WESTON at your dealer’s today, or write direct 
for complete literature. Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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For 35 mm 


MINETT Negatives 


Here’s a real “buy” for those who do not de- 
mand all the features which make MIN LARG- 
ER the last word in miniature enlargers. And 
for Argus eamera users; a 
complete enlarger, at the 
price of one using the cam- 
era. Sturdy, vibration-proof 
supporting bracket ; brilliant, 
powerful, double condenser 
illumination; 50 mm _ f5 
Wollensak Velostigmat in 
micrometer focusing 
mount with iris dia- 
phragm; all-metal nega- 
tive carrier, taking single 
negatives or rolls ; swing- 
ing red filter, 12” x 15” 
baseboard; upright; cord 
with switch. Makes up to 











—— 


10 diameter enlarge- TIGMAT 
ments on _ baseboard— 50 
much larger projecting $] 5 
image over the work 


table. MINETTE is fur- 


nished only complete, — ; : 

as above, with carrier Me eee 
for 35 mm negatives Bs 

Half vest pocket may be 


(24x36mm opening). : 
plates. With foot 


handled by using glass 
switch, $17.25. 


MIN LARGER 


Complete with 2” focus f 3.5 Wollensak Velo- 
stigmat with Iris diaphragm; lever-locking, vi- 


bration-proof enlarger as- $9950 
















sembly; extreme capacity 
on work table, (up to 12”x 
18” using regular 24” up- 


right, 20’x36” using 48” COMPLETE 
upright, from 1”x14" POSTPAID 
negatives.) 3” diameter, 
first quality, ground and 


polished double condensers, 
giving intense, even illumi- 
nation for any size prints; 
high-low light control, for matching 
light to thin or dense negatives; on 
and off foot switch, leaving both hands 
free for ‘‘dodging” the print; quick, 
accurate helical focusing; metal carrier 
(no glass used or necessary) for cut or 
uncut film; red filter for placing paper ; 
extra sturdy construction throughout. 
MIN will enlarge up to 15¢”x1%” 
negatives (4 x 4 cm) to any size you 
can handle. Full detailed specifications 
are in Jan. and 
Feb. ‘issues of 
Popular Photog- 
raphy, or circu- \ 
lar on request. 2 ce 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Made possible by quantity production and selling only di- 








rect to the user. Those who wish an enlarger of almost 
unlimited capacity, second to none in rigidity of upper 
Guarantee. MIN is also furnished without lens, $17.50; 
ith bayonet mount fitted for CONTAX lenses, $22.50; with 

LEICA lenses, $20.00. 20”x24” baseboard, $1.25 extra; 
18” upright in place of 24”, $1.50 extra; opal bulb 50c 
FOR UP TO 2%4"x2%4"” NEGATIVE $ 
WAITH 3” £ 4.5 WOLLENSAK VE 

1 

DIAPHRAGM ........ ; alates POSTPAID 
Same as models for smaller negatives, but with larger con- 
2%4"x3%", (15%"x2%”") or 2%”"x2%” negatives. Without 
lens, $21.00. With flange for KORELLE REFLEX, $22.50. 
ALL MODELS COME COMPLETE with condensers, high- 
low light control, foot switch, carrier and 15 ft. cord. 
with flange ready to use the F 3.5 ARGUS lens and 
complete as above. 
models will be ready about April 15. These will be extremely 
strong and rigid, and unequalled values. Send for particulars. 
New, first quality, fully corrected Velostigmats, for those 
building their enlargers, in barrel with iris diaphragm, 


embly, will do well to try her under our Money Back 
mount to take FOTH DERBY lenses, $18.50; with flange 
extra Extra carriers, $1.00 each 
STIGMAT IN BARREL WITH 2 
censers to enlarge full vest pocket (15¢”x2%”): half 
Evtra carriers, $1.00 each 

F 3.5 ARGUS MODEL $18.50 

NEW 2'(x3%,3%x44 and 4x5 

BARGAINS IN WOLLENSAK VELOSTIGMATS 
which cut the entire negative crisp and sharp, wide open 


or stopped down. Try them under our money back guarantee. 
2” focus F 3.5, for up to 15¢”x15%” negatives, $12.50; 3” 
¥ 3.5, for up to full vest pocket $16.50; 3” F 4.5, for up 


to full vest pocket $12.00; 3%” F 4.5, for up to 24%x3%, 
$13.00; 5” F 4.5, for up to 3%x4%, $22.00; 6%” F 4.5, 
for up to 4x5, $30.00. 


FOOT SWITCH, $2.50 Postpaid 


complete with 5 foot leads and plugs. A extra hand, worth 
its weight in gold in the darkroom. 


ORDER NOW: ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID. Subject to 
return within 10 days and money cheerfully refunded. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


——— 
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ago, in their full regalia. 

Occasionally he had to depart from the 
camp of the red man at high speed, be- 
cause a suspicious old squaw would 
vociferously tell the chiefs what fools 
they were to trust the slippery white 
medicine man with the dangerous pic- 
ture-box. But Safety First was never a 
Bennett motto. 

Indian pictures were just a little hobby, 
of course. Indians were so common in 
Wisconsin then that people weren’t much 
interested in pictures of them. No, what 
impressed the photographic world was 
that stop-action shot of the rope. By 
that time Bennett had acquired three 
pairs of Dahlmeyer lenses, and for one 
of those had manufactured the rubber 
band speed shutter. His stop-action pic- 
tures made all his fond colleagues cry 
“Fake, fake!” Photographers haven't 
changed much through the years, as you 
observe. 

At that, they had some grounds for 
looking with a fishy eye at too-good-to- 
be-true pictures from the Bennett Studio. 
Although Bennett never palmed off a 
trick picture as a straight shot, he was 
famous for his stunts. He took one very 
exciting hunting scene. The hunter’s 
gun was letting out a big puff of white 
smoke, and right there among the trees 
was a fine deer. The only trouble with 
that photograph was that the deer was 
made of iron. People went in for 
metallic wild game on their front lawns 
in those days. 

I also found a couple of pictures of a 
wild duck being brought down by an 
Indian’s arrow. Also the very same wild 
duck being shot at by a white man with 
a gun. The duck was hung up on a wire, 
and the wire was neatly disposed of in 
printing. 

Just for fun he made some _ small 
models of an Indian and a canoe, about 
18 inches long, and photographed them 
in a small cave 4 feet high, which he had 
whitewashed inside to improve the light- 
ing effect. It looked like Hiawatha ex- 
ploring the Mammoth Cave. And that 
picture made history. 

A lawsuit was going on in a Wiscon- 
sin court, and the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant hinged upon something 
shown in a photograph. The man’s 
lawyer brought Bennett and the Indian- 
in-a-cave picture into court, and the 
jury agreed that that was certainly a 
picture of an Indian canoeing in a big 
cave. Then Bennett told how he had 
made it. The judge decided that, whether 
the defendant was innocent or not, 
photography must be far from innocent. 
So he said, “If photography can fool 
people like that, wecan hardly admit 
a photograph as evidence against this 
man,” and he threw the case out of court. 

Bennett was one of those enthusiasts 
who communicate their enthusiasm to 
others. He interested many people in 
photography in a day when it was by 
no means regarded as an amateur sport. 
Among his negatives I found a shot of 
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one of the lady fans of the ’80’s. She was 
thoroughly handicapped with draperies 
and fripperies and a bustle—and prob- 
ably tight shoes! But there she stood 
among the rocks, toting a big 8x10 
camera on a tripod. Not much like the 
gals in shorts who hop off the camera 
trains today, dangling a vanity case and 
a minicam of similar size from one finger. 

There were a lot of other negatives, 
too, showing hunts with mustached hunt- 





A Wisconsin judge, seeing this picture 
which Bennett made with toy canoe and 
Indians in a small cave, refused to admit. 
a photograph as evidence in a lawsuit. 


ers lying proudly in camp beside a pile 
of deer, and sights at the old Chicago 
fair, and crystal-clear statues made of 
ice, and burly loggers bringing log rafts 
down the Wisconsin River—all sorts of 
records of a time and a way of life that 
has passed. 

It was, without doubt, one of the most 
interesting photographic collections I 
had seen in a long time. My eyes are 
still popping at the achievements of yes- 
teryear accomplished under difficulties 
that would baffle most of us moderns.—f 


Measure That Distance 


OST beginners in picture taking 

fall down on their judgment of 
distance and many spoiled films and 
fuzzy pictures are the result. If you 
can’t afford a distance meter or range 
finder carry a cane, the-length of which 
you know in feet. Use this as a meas- 
ure. Silly? Not at all. 

Measure all distances less than 50 feet 
for a few films and get an idea what 6 
feet, 10 feet, and 25 feet look like. You 
just cannot guess it unless you have had 
the experience. A yardstick such as 
paint and hardware stores give away 
makes a fine accessory. 

If you carry a tripod know its length 
opened as well as the length of each 
section, and use it to measure your dis- 
tances. Don’t forget that the nearer the 
subject the more accurate the focusing 
must be. Take a few rolls of film meas- 
uring each distance and see the improve- 
ment in your work.—R. L. McColm, In- 
terlaken, N.J. 
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‘Traveling With A Camera 


| (Continued from page 79) 








After the next offense it was too late to 
reconsider. Some courtesy will still 
blend with good photography. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Belgium 
Duty must be paid on a camera if it 
looks new, whether it is or not. However, 
you are given a receipt for the amount 
and a lead disk is attached to your cam- 
era for identification. The money is re- 
funded when you leave the country. 
Film is duty free only in quantities of 
less than 24 exposures. 


France 

Two cameras may be taken into the 
country free of duty. They must be of 
different types. You may also enter with 
two rolls of film, two filmpacks, or two 
rolls of movie film. More is dutiable. 
Tourists are advised by the French gov- 
ernment to buy their film within the 
country. 

There exists an imposing list of places 
where it is forbidden to take pictures 
without authorization, such authorization 
being obtained for numerous small fees, 
usually at the location of the subject you 
wish to photograph. Thus no pictures 
“in stations, on railroad tracks, on loco- 
motives, in trains, in subways . . . one 
may request permission in the offices of 
the railways; this request is usually 
granted; small charge. Condition—not to 
take pictures of travelers getting in or 
out of trains. . . . Public monuments, 
museums, national monuments .. . re- 
quest permission. There is a charge de- 
pending upon the size of the film.” 

So goes the interesting list for France. 
Permission must also be obtained to pho- 
tograph churches, theaters, zoos, public 
squares, and gardens. 


Germany 

Airports, museums, interiors of public 
buildings, airplanes, and all railway sta- 
tions are on the prohibited list in Ger- 
many. The Chicago Daily News, Janu- 
ary 21, 1938, mentions an American sailor 
who was arrested for taking a few feet 
of movie film of a German railway sta- 
tion. 

Great Britain 

A reasonable amount of obviously per- 
sonal photographic equipment is usually 
free, but they state, “There is a duty on 
cinematograph film not of British manu- 
facture.” Permits are required for many 
of the castles, cathedrals, museums, parks 
and other points of interest. They may be 
secured for a small fee from the care- 
takers or the individuals in charge. 


Hungary 


No photographs may be taken in | 


churches during services. 


Russia (U.S.S.R.) 

Cameras and film are duty free but must 
be declared upon entry, and every item 
must be accounted for before leaving the 
country. Russia demands that all film 
must be developed and inspected before 
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Camera - hunt 


In 


Glacier Park 


and the 


Black Hills 


ao 


Enrich ; Me oa : 


Your Album ... 


Tour the 
West this 
Summer 


@ Shoot— BIG Game— Blackfeet Indians in 
colorful regalia and spectacular scenery in “The 
Land of Shining Mountains.” Scout for scenes 
that are different in “The Mountains that are 
Black’’—scenes reminiscent of the days of 
Deadwood Dick—modern historical mountain 
carvings by Gutzon Borglum on Mt. Rushmore. 
Tour the mountain parks of mile-high Denver. 

Photographers today— especially those who 
are interested in color—take to the mountains. 
Glacier National Park and the Black Hills of 
South Dakota offer the finest settings for out- 
door photography in America. 


For information about independent and 
all-expense tours, write— 





S. J. OWENS, G. A. P. D. 
Burlington Route 
179 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


E. H. MOOT, G. A. P. D. 
Great Northern Railway 
212 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


M. M. HUBBERT, C.E.P.A. 
Great Northern Railway 
595 Fifth Ave., at 48th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 





Don't Miss the "Pop Photo'’ Camera Tour—See Page 101 
2A ATES A A 














VICTOR TELESCOPIC STAND UNITS 
For No’s. 1 and 2 PHOTOFLOOD LAMPS 


Afford the most convenient means of strongly and uniformly 
illuminating indoor subjects. When required, lighting units 
may be removed from stand and onl as clamp-on units. 1 
For No. 1 Photoflood Lamps—with 10” reflectors 
Single Stand Unit, $3.95; Twin Stand Unit, $6.15 
For No. 2 Photoflood Lamps—with 12” reflectors 
Single Stand Unit, $8.00; Twin Stand Unit, $11.75 


We have complete line of Photoflood & Photoflash Units 
Procure From Your Dealer, or write us for descriptive folder 

















JAS.H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
85 LAKE STREET GRIFFITH, IND. 
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BANTAM 
SPECIAL 


Now, at this exception- 

ally low price, we offer 

you AMERICA’S FIN- 
EST CANDID CAM- 
ERA. Never before 
sold for less than 
$110.00, this leader 
of the Eastman line 
of fine cameras fea- 
tures an Ektar F:2 

highly color-corrected speed lens, rapid compur 

shutter with speeds up to 1/500 second, coupled 

range finder. Takes black and 

white or color pictures. 

cameras taken in trade. 


eccee || b 
SUPER 

SPORT 
DOLLY 


Among folding 
cameras the Sport 
Dolly represents 
the combination of 
ideal film _ size, 
shutter flexibility 
and lens speed. 
Myer _ Gorlitz 
F:2.9 lens, rapid 
compur shutter 
with speeds up 
to 1/250 part of $ 
a second including bulb and time 

ee 


exposure. Takes 16 exposures 


on 120 roll film. 
CAMERA 


WOLK company 


335 S. DEARBORN ST. 


2 













- CHICAGO 


* 


MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


For projection prints that hold all the detail, bril- 
liancy, and gradation of miniature negatives, make 
your enlargements through a Wollensak Enlarging lens. 


2” focus f3.5 . . $20.00 3” focus [4.5 .. $18.50 
3” focus f3.5.. 25.00 334” focus f4.5.. 20.00 
3%” focus f3.5.. 30.00 2” focus f6.3.. 13.00 
2” focus f4.5.. 15.00 334” focus f6.3.. 14.50 


Mounted in iris diaphragm barrel with flanges and 
lens caps. 
SPECIAL ADAPTER for fitting above lenses to 
Leica Enlargers, $2.00. 
*% WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Also: Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, etc. 
Wollensak Optical Co., 603 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y, 
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leaving the country. Your pictures will 
be forwarded to you in due time, minus 
those the government feels it should keep. 
This rule obviously eliminates all Koda- 
chrome and reversal film, since there are 
no processing laboratories in Russia. 


Sweden 
Cameras and ordinary film are duty 
free. However, “There is a duty on un- 
exposed cinematographic film ... even 
of small quantities. .. .” 
Switzerland 
Two cameras and two rolls of film, or 
twelve plates, are duty free. More is 
dutiable. 
Lithuania 
Cameras may be taken into the coun- 
try duty free. However, all film is duti- 
able. Professional photographers must 
make arrangements with the Musu Lietva 
Corporation, which has a concession from 
the government to photograph Lithu- 
ania. 
Japan 
There is almost no limit to casual tour- 
ist photography on the island of Japan 
and in Japanese dominated Manchukuo. 
Travelers will be advised of local restric- 
tions, if any. In war zones special army 
rules are in force. 
Mexico 
In the past Mexico had rather severe 
regulations governing the camera tour- 
ist. Recently these have been done away 
with almost entirely. You will be per- 
mitted to take only six rolls of film into 
the country, however. You may shoot 
what you please and either have it 
developed in the country or bring it back 
for processing. 
Central America 
In general you may shoot as you please 
in all the Central American republics. 
However, if you are planning to take 
movies in Guatemala, it will be neces- 
sary to obtain a permit from the Minister 
of Public Education. If you wish to take 
large quantities of film with you, it is 
best to advise the consul. Regulations 
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change rather swiftly sometimes and. it is 
best to be on the safe side 


South America 
Argentina and Chile state that cameras 
and films are dutiable but the tax is re- 
funded when you leave the country. 
Uruguay makes a note that only one 
camera may be carried into the country, 
Little difficulty will be experienced in 

the rest of the countries. 


Conclusion 

The regulations set forth here wer 
obtained from foreign ambassadors and 
consuls and are in force as of January 1 
1938. They are a statement of general 
policies, with the understanding that un- 
usual local circumstances must neces- 
sarily change regulations. In case o 
riots, disasters, and wars, all rules are 
cancelled. 

Spain and China have been entirely 
disregarded in this account. No one can 
be sure what will happen in those coun- 
tries from one moment to the next. All 
American passports are being stamped 
to the effect that they are not valid for 
entry into Spain or China. Only thos 
individuals who have legitimate cause to 
enter these two countries may do so with 
the sanction of the government. 

In closing let me caution you always 
to check with the consuls of the countries 
you intend to visit. Unfortunately regu- 
lations have a habit of changing over- 
night. Never hang your camera around 
your neck and step blissfully into th 
unknown. It may prove embarrassing 
costly, and generally annoying.—fe 


Avoiding Developer Stains 


INGERNAILS and cuticle may b& 

protected from those stubborn brow 
developer stains by painting with cheap 
nail polish before beginning work. Th 
polish may be easily removed by apply- 
ing another coat over the first and wiping 
off both coats with a soft cloth befor 
second application dries.—Doroth 
Knoblauch, St. Louis, Mo. 





| "The Picture Is the Thing," Says Mortensen 


| (Continued from page 14) 





incident occurred. 

“I had my first fancy camera then,” he 
said, with the only evidence of a smile 
that he had shown. “I thought it was 
about the grandest thing ever. It was 
upholstered in red leather, and had all 
kinds of gadgets. Then, one day, I 
noticed another photographer firing away. 
His camera was the most disreputable 
looking affair I had ever known to be 
designated as a camera. It was bat- 
tered, looked as if it had been through a 
fire, and had certainly been wet. I de- 
cided immediately that he couldn’t be 
much of a photographer. Then I was 
introduced to him. His name was Ed- 
ward Steichen!” 

During these years, Mortensen was be- 
coming more and more engrossed in a 
study of photography. Out of that, 
coupled with the realization that creative 
work is impossible when required to 
work on assignment, grew a desire to 


quit Hollywood. Shortly afterwards he 
left the film city to repair to the littk 
coast village of Laguna Beach. His de- 
parture was in no sense a retreat. | 
was merely that thé place offered him: 
freedom that he did not have in Holly- 
wood, and, since its locale is a combina- 
tion of beach, mountains, and desert, i! 
was the ideal location for his school ¢ 
photography. 

“During those years I was makin 
photographs,” he said, “I didn’t make 3 
single picture, although I shot thousand 
of negatives. For a time I didn’t knov 
why. Then I began trying to cras 
salons and periodicals. Invariably [4 
get my work back. 

“I was in the dark as to what was th 
matter. I sent pictures everywhe 
Until finally, I had one accepted by ti 
London Salon. When that happened | 
did what I should have done long b 
fore. I began a study, not only of mJ 
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Now You Can Own 


ind. it is work, but of other photographers. I 
also studied the paintings of the great 
masters. And as a result of that study, 
and the sudden understanding of what 


~ameras did make a picture, I destroyed nearly | m™ 
x 15 Te every negative that I had ever made. | s 
sountry, When that glimmering of understanding | @ | C @ | "ate. i d C  @ | m Sad ge 
ily one evolved into a definite formula, I began | 1 e 
-ountry, to make pictures, real pictures. | ww | \ 


need in “I shan’t attempt to give you the | 
formula in its entirety. Those who are | 
interested, however, will find a complete 
and detailed description, and the work- 


"e were 

ors and ing principles I employ, in my little 
quary 1 volume entitled The Command To Look. | 
general “In brief, however, the basis of my | 


hat un- formula is this: A picture must, by its 
neces- composition and pattern, make you look | 
case af at it. Having looked, it must be seen. 
ales are And, having been seen, it must be en- 
joyed. I can safely say, as it has been 
entirely proven, that any photographer with 
technical competence can better his pic- | 





one can | 

e coun} tures if he follows the formula. I know, | can “stop action” instantly on hundreds of difficult subjects 
ext. Allp because I page - out to ee my | —at the sensational price of only, $3.50! Uses inexpensive 
stampeig OW pictures, and 1 was successiul, — UniveX Ultrachrome 10¢ roll film, or the new, faster pan- 
ralid for Of course stating this brief outline chromatic UniveX Ultrapan at 15¢. 
















ly those doesn’t give the working theories of my 
cause to formula at all. That must be studied to 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 





so with be of much value. I will add, however, F “a : : 

that it is the basis for my photographic The UniveX Minicam is fitted with a new-type Achromar 
always instruction. There again it is successful.” Precision Lens—individually focussed, adjusted and tested on 
countries “Tell me more about your instruction,” | each camera. Shutter speeds for time exposures and 1/50-of-a- 
ly regu§ 1 asked. I had heard that he had ceased | second snapshots. Spyglass view-finder with two hand-pol- 
ig over- to make portrait sittings and was giving ished lenses. Self-opening, with rigid extension mechanism. 
- around all his time to instruction. Antique bronze finish. Gives crystal-clear, sharply defined 
into the “Teaching photography has grown to | negatives 114” x 1144”, which make excellent 3” x 4” larger- 
rrassing, be more important than making por- | prints. Only candid camera that uses 6 exposure film, thus 
— traits,” he replied. “Or should I say that | eliminating unnecessary picture-taking and delay. 


teaching is my primary interest. The | 
° course I give is a circumscribed system 
ains of photographic training predicated on 
may k— a sensible choice of photographic equip- 
n brown ment. | 
th cheap “By sensible choice I mean equipment 
rk. The which is usable, and also simple. A | 


| PRR cc ae 
y apply- camera does not have to be worth a | AMERICA § Hal Dept.56, 32 We oy : 
. ° t. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


NEW YORK - - + HOLLYWOOD 
CHICAGO 








d wipin; great deal of money to be excellent. 


New Yi 
h befor} But it must be practical. No other field MOVIE C AMER A Send <a N. ¥. 
-Dorothy © the free booklet checked below 


is so cluttered up with useless and con- 








. ‘i CD Univex Mini 

tradictory gadgets as is photography. , s inicam 

Nor is naan oa field so chelioned up © Uses 60¢ Film $ C) UniveX Cine “8” 

with contradictory theories. A camera e Easy to load and Name 

that is simple to operate is essentially | ee — ete Bice ee 

practicable. Of course when an amateur | ss Lenses interchangeable Address - 
—_——f has mastered the ground work and wants e Written guarantee City RC asc 
yards hef to branch out, it is natural that he will With F:3.5 Lens—$19.95. pteeeecee 
the litte§ want more expensive lenses and equip- Prices Wigher in Foreign Countries 








His de- ment. But, particularly for those who 
treat. If cannot afford to spend a lot of money 
od him: on a hobby, only the very simplest form 
n Holly-§ of equipment is needed. I have noticed, 


~ombina-§ Tecently, that many of the big names in You'll Like the 


desert, iif Photography have come out in favor of 
school o the amateur’s owning five or six different | 0 of F G A F a L A a G E h 


lenses. I’ll go on record as saying tha‘ | 

















P t 7 : | The Simmon Omega gives better, cleaner enlargements 
making wo lenses. are all that -—7 professional than you ever had before—and with much less effort. 
- make 3 really needs, much less an amateur, for The dust-free negative carrier really takes care of the 
housands a miniature camera. A 50mm. lens, and | dust-spot problem. The Omega also features a smooth 
_ a 90 1 iI] th nat: t acting long focusing lever and vibration-free construction. 
n’t know mn. 26nS will cover ule ———— . MODEL "A" OMEGA—made expressly for 35 mm. film. 
to cras! of all types of work. But speaking of | Special arecig bo negative carrier takes strip film with- 
s mm out removing holder or raising lamphouse, Enlarges 16 Made in U.S.A. 
iably I teaching, I feel that photography can times linear on baseboard. Cool running low-voltage All prices $5 
not adequately be taught in the class- projection bulb. Uses A.C. only. $48 without lens. signer ee 
t was room. Instruction must, unquestionably, MODEL 5 Gente vil x ae wd all emroties tains. 
: ; miniature rollfilm sizes. Enlarges 9 to times linear 
ry whe be specially adapted to the temperament | on baseboard. $65 without lens. 
d by of the individual. | Write for descriptive folder B. All Simmon products 
ppened “What would you say, then, are some are fully guaranteed. See them at your dealer’s. 


1 bef of the requisites that you demand in siltiende ; 
ly of mp your pupils?” |__ SIMMON BROS. lone Island city, NY. 
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AT HALF THE 
USUAL PRICE 


This convenient package contains 
two separate powders and handy meas- 
ures for making the equivalent of 24 
M.Q. tubes. Fresh developer when 
you want it without bother. Make-A- 
Tube is compounded according to the 
finest Universal M.Q. formula. Suit- 
able for any film or paper. 

If your dealer cannot supply send 55 
cents direct to: 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


Dept. A, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Write for complete catalog of Marshall’s prepared devel- 
opers, colors, fixers and other darkroom aids. 





Foremost for 20 years 


DOLLINA “6g” 














A Precision Minicam 


at a Very Low Price 


TMHE Dollina “O” is the most unusual 
value in the miniature field. Its 
many refinements include: automatic 
counting and film-locking device, built- 
in optical view finder, front lens focus- 
ing to about 4 ft., closed front, tripod 
socket, etched-in depth of focus table, 
attached range finder clip, loops for 
neck-strap and many other highly de- 
sirable features. Genuine leather cover 
and bellows. Makes 36 exposures on 35 
mm. film. 
With Certar f/4.5 lens in Vario type shut- 


ter (speeds: 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 sec., bulb and 
time), complete with cable release, only $21.00 


Eight other Dollina cameras (Models II and IIT) 
are available in a wide choice of lenses at prices 
ranging from $55 to $97.50. If your dealer can- 
not supply you with full data, write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 
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“Two qualities which are seldom found 
together in one individual,” he replied, 
gravely. “And very simple they are. 
I would say that two of the most impor- 
tant requisites are technical ability and 
good taste. There are many people whose 
technical ability is par excellence, but 
whose good taste is negligible to the point 
of being practically non-existent. That 
makes for bad pictures. And, on the 
other hand, there are many whose taste 
is excellent, but whose technical skill is 
deplorable. That, again, makes for bad 
pictures. When both of these qualities 
are possessed by one individual, then 
that person will not only get good pic- 
tures, but pictures which will, if he tries 
hard enough, gain him recognition. 

“Td like to add, however, that adequate 
instruction is infinitely more essential 
than all the accessories he can buy. To 
my way of thinking a lot of fancy gadgets 
and doo-dads are, for a person learning 
photography, nothing more than a lot 
of excrescences.” 

“Could you give an illustration of 
what you consider bad taste?” 

“No. That is a quality that is felt, 


| sensed, rather than being obvious enough 


to put into words. Personally, I con- 
sider this present mania for mere texture 
detail bad taste. Of course there are 
probably others who think some of my 
own work is in bad taste. However, 
the object he is shooting seems to be 
of no importance to many a photograph- 
er. Whether he shoots down a dirty 
sewer pipe or the interior of a stable 
makes no difference, so long as the tex- 
ture detail is perfect. 

“Of course that is true in other fields 
too. It is comparable to the man who 
owns a Stradivari, but cannot play it. 
To him the texture of the wood of the 
old instrument is of more importance 
than the music that would result if it 
were in the hands of a master musician. 
To me texture detail is not important, 
except as an adjunct to other more im- 
portant qualities. I'll probably repeat this 
again and again; to me, the picture is the 
thing.” 

“You were speaking of mania, just 
now,” I ventured. “Do you think that 
the present craze for photography is 
to be permanent, or is it a cycle that will 
pass over like any other fad?” 

“If you mean like the miniature golf 
courses, and fads of that sort, I don’t be- 
lieve it will. There are many people 
who think that photography is their 
hobby who will gradually give it up 
for something newer. But this is defi- 
nitely an age of advance. Photography 
is becoming more and more important— 
particularly in the world of business. I 
think that, in turn, is due to the wide- 
spread use of the 35mm. camera. Maybe 
that will answer your question. I think 
that the entire future of photography will 
revolve about the 35mm. negative. 

“This present phase also spells the 
doom of the old-fashioned portrait studio. 
When you go back to Hollywood, just 
notice how many portrait places are 


| closed. Everyone seems to be taking 


pictures now, and many people are 


127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 85, New York City | making good studies with 35mm. film. 








As good, that is, as the portraits one used 
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to get from the old-fashioned portrait 
photographer. 

“I believe, too, that this present phase 
will mark the growth of individualists in 
photography. I do not mean men who 
are big names in photography now, but 
men, and women, who will actually go 
down in the history of our time as truly 
great artists. 

“Probably these individualists will 
spring from the use of color, which, to 
quote a bromide, is just ‘coming into its 
own.’ Yes, there will be great artists 
in the use of color comparable, for in- 
stance, to a painter like the great artist, 
Delacroix. I do not mean that their 
work will ever be as great as his, but 
comparatively so. The only difference 
will be in the change of the medium. 
Instead of canvas and brush he will use 
a camera and film—probably color film. 
Of course the work doesn’t stop with 
the taking of the picture. Development 
and treatment in printing is fully as 
important as the taking of the pic- 
ture.” 

“I meant to ask you about that. Not 
particularly of color pictures, but of all 
darkroom technique. What would be 
your advice to the amateur in respect to 
his laboratory work?” 

“Possibly I can relate an incident in 
my own career that will serve to amplify 
what I am going to say. I think that a 
great deal of my success depends upon 
training that I had at the hands of a 
master technician. I refer to the late 
Arthur Kales, who was, to my way of 
thinking, the greatest exponent of bro- 
moil transfer. Many of the things I 
now use in bromoil transfers, paper 
negatives, and projection control I 
learned while serving as his ‘apprentice.’ 
And he taught me something that I 
might pass on to the amateur. It is 
my strong conviction that no portion of 
photography can be turned over to any- 
one else. 

“If one takes a picture, he should do 
all the rest of the work necessary to the 
mounting and framing of the work. De- 
veloping, printing, dodging, projection 
control, the making of paper negatives, 
whatever must be done to make that pic- 
ture a work of art, must be done by the 
person who made the exposure, In short, 
by its creator. 

“You never heard of a great artist who 
painted in the outline of a portrait and 
then turned it over to someone else to 
finish completely, did. you? Well, it’s 
exactly the same in photography. All 
elements which go to make up the entity 
which is the picture are so closely re- 
lated that the photographer cannot leave 
one step to anyone else without sacrific- 
ing a bit of the vital element that will 
make or break his picture.” 

With a sweep of his hand Mortensen 
indicated the pictures surrounding us. 
“Not one step in making those pictures, 
from their inception to the final mount- 
ing, was entrusted to anyone but my- 
self. My assistants, or even one of my 
pupils, would have been perfectly ca- 
pable of making a good picture if a 
negative was given to him. But if I 
turned over a negative to one of them 
to be developed, printed, and so on, the 
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final result would not have been mine. 
And, because I was the actual creator, 
it would not have been good. That’s 
why I say, if you are going to do the 
thing, do it all, don’t just go half way.” 

“What about your cameras?” I asked, 
half expecting him to name dozens. 

“T use only two. The first is a 34% x 4% 
Soho Reflex, an English camera, and, to 
my mind, one of the finest pieces of 
photographic equipment it is possible to 
obtain. Have you ever seen one? No?” 
He interrupted our conversation to call 
one of his assistants and ask that the 
camera be brought out for my inspection. 
During the interval the camera was be- 
ing brought he mused for a moment, 
and then with his rare smile, continued. 
“Incidentally, the camera I’m going to 
show you is a later model of the one I 
had and was so proud of when I met 
Steichen. Maybe that will overrule my 
self-contradiction. I repeat, such a piece 
of equipment is not absolutely essential, 
but after one has reached a certain 
point it is a mere means of facilitating 
one’s work.” The camera was brought 
in and he turned it over in his hands, 
as gently as a violinist would have 
handled a cherished violin. 

“You see that the mechanism of this 
machine, which operates similar to any 
reflex camera, has a velvet touch. It is 
really a precision instrument. The slight- 
est move of this focusing knob, for in- 
stance, results in an adjustment. The 
shutter release is here on the side, so that 
I do not have to fumble about but may 
take my picture at any moment that I 
wish. The extremely sensitive mechan- 
ism, and its handfitted mounting, make 
it a really wonderful affair. It can ‘take 
it? too. I’ve dropped this one, and one 
time at Catalina Island, let it slip half- 
way down in the water. It’s built to 
last a lifetime. 

“As you see, the lens in it now is a 
Heliar, 8-inch focal length, which I have 
found excellent. I sometimes use an 
6-inch Goerz, which is also effective. 
I always use Verichrome film for this 
camera. I find that such a negative 
adapts itself to my uses better than 
any other. 

“The only other camera I use is a 35mm. 
miniature camera. I always use Pana- 
tomic film in it. Never anything else. 
And, speaking of miniatures, I’ll say that 
I prefer the miniature to anything else. 
Even when making portraits, I'll take 
the miniature every time.” 

“Speaking of your choice of equip- 
ment, do you have any choice in the 
type of pictures you enjoy taking more 
than any others?” 

Again that momentary flash of a boyish 
grin. “Yes. There are two types of work 
I like better than any other. The first 
is distortion. [Illustrations of what I 
mean by distortion may be found in my 
book, Monsters and Madonnas. I have, 
too, a whole series of witchcraft pictures 
—scenes pertaining to the burning of 
witches and so on—that I enjoyed mak- 
ing, but they have never been published, 
and probably never will. The public 
wouldn’t withstand the shock. 

“The other type of work I enjoy, is 
working with the nude. With models 
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RADIO'S 
HISTORY-MAKING— 
HISTORY-RECORDING MARCH OF TIME! 


NOW-—for the first time—RADIO NEWS gives you the “inside” of this favorite 
national newsfeature! How was it possible for a presentation of the Hindenburg 
disaster to be prepared only two hours before broadcast time .‘: . orchestra and 
sound to provide illusion of storm . . . explosions . frenzied cries .. . crack- 
ling flames... crumpling girders ...an auditory “scoop” when only barest 
bulletins were available? 


Director 
of March 


of Time— 
William Spier 


NOW—you may “sit through” the dramatic preparation of the March of Time 
program! How are the voices so accurately duplicated? Wéere is this unusual 
“voice talent” found? Do you know how many voices are auditioned every year? 
How are the thrilling, diversified sound effects produced? Do you know how 
many seconds of preparation are spent for each second of the thirty-minute pro- 
gram? You will be amazed to learn about these heretofore concealed tidings of 
the March of Time! Don’t miss this inspiring article ... 


A FEW FEATURES IN THE MAY ISSUE 


e Short Wave Propaganda War 
e Not For Rebroadcast 

e The Photocell 

e And Many Others 


MAIL COUPON BELOW! 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


ee ee ee 
RADIO ge 608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Tilinois 

6 Issues of the New Radio News for $1 
Enclosed find one dollar. Please start my subscription 


e Microphone Manners 

e Within Earshot.Of The Editor 
e Airline Radiomen 

e Spanish War & Radio 





Now On Sale 
At All 
Newsstands 


State 
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“BETTER PICTURES WITH BOLEX” 


because... 


offers this unbeatable 16mm combination... 
e PRECISE CONSTRUCTION ¢ FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER 


, HEKTOR RAPID 1/1.4 LENS in Micrometer Focusing Mount. 
at Lower Cost, Choice of Two Approved {/1.5 Lenses 





SSA 








The superior craftsmanship inherent in the one-hundred- 
inc -twenty-five-year old firm of E. Paillard & Cie. of Ste. 
ix, Switzerland, produced the BOLEX Model H-16, the 
ir of 16mm motion picture cameras. It is not wholly 
paged by its precise performance, its ability to produce 
ail of the characteristics of the professional screen, or its 
Precision construction—but by the quality of the pictures 
it produces. BOLEX MOVIES ARE PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 


ERIOR. 

3 | Only BOLEX offers automatic threading, rewinding of 

# entire roll of film without interference from spring 
ne by simply throwing a lever; built-in “still” picture 
device, making it an ideal ‘still’ miniature as well; three 
lens turret which eliminates interference in the field of 
wide angle 1.5 lenses when telephotos up to 7” focal 
ferigths are used; free cranking, either forward or re- 
ise by hand-crank whether spring is wound or not; 
igrallax correcting, tri-focal view-finder; focal plane 
shutter; the fastest objective—and all these are stan- 
lard equipment. In addition, BOLEX offers many more 
éxceptional advantages, but these features are ex- 
dl@sive with BOLEX, the world’s finest 16mm Cine Camera. 

















Bolex Cine Camera, Model H-16, with Leitz, Hektor Rapid 
£/1.4 lens in micrometer focusing mount . . $295.00 


Same with Hugo Meyer, Primoplan £/1.5 or Berthiot 
£/1.5 ° ° ° ° . ° ° $275.00 


Hand-made, genuine cowhide carrying case, $25.00 
Write for Catalog PP9 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc., 155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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who are essentially feminine. You might 
say that I am a soldier at heart, and a 


| sensualist. But don’t mistake me. I do 


not mean vulgarity. I do enjoy working 
with subjects who, when the picture is 
completed, will appeal to the sexual in- 
stincts, but I have never made a picture 
that is individually suggestive. None of 
the nudes you see in this roo:n could be 
called suggestive, could they? 
“Perhaps a better way of describing 
my likes would be to say that I enjoy 
taking anything normal and translating 


| it into the artistic. There is nothing more 





normal, or more lovely, than a nude 
woman, is there?” 

He was thoughtful a moment, his eyes 
making the rounds of the pictures, his 
fingers drumming on the arm of the 
lounge. “Maybe I’d better amend my 
first statement and say that there are of 
late three types of work I like. The third 
is, roughly, symbolism. That is, photo- 
graphing a man or woman who is sym- 
bolic of his trade or his class. I see a 
man, for instance, whose face is so 
stamped by his vocation, or class, that 
when his picture is completed, people 
will not have to read the title, but will 
say to themselves, ‘Garageman,’ or 
‘Blacksmith.’ The miniature, incidentally, 
has made that work more and more ac- 
cessible. Faces of types, yes, they interest 
me as much as anything else.” He 
grinned. “Maybe I’m getting old.” 

He arose then, terminating the inter- 
view as abruptly, albeit as courteously as 
he had begun it, and took down one of 
the pictures from a row near at hand. 
It was a picture to which I had found 
my eyes returning more often than to 
any other print in the salon. I explained 
to him that the picture had attracted me, 
involuntarily. 

“There you have the working of my 
formula. It must make you look at it; 
having looked, see it; and having seen it, 
enjoy it.” 

Here, then, is a profile of Mortensen, 
Wm. Artist, one of the world’s greatest 


| portrait photographer’s, teacher, and 


gentleman. A man who says of his 
twenty years photographic experience, 
“You might say that when I took my 
first picture I ‘retired.’ Taking pictures, 


| or teaching others, has never been a 





task. The whole time has been nothing 
more than a grand lark.” 

A man who no longer makes portrait 
sittings—except for his own pleasure. 
He doesn’t have to, except when he feels 
the need for artistic expression, or wishes 
to photograph a particularly interesting 
subject. Or possibly it is because he is 
| helping to impart something of his own 
| great gift to others—and finds it more 
important than making the thousands of 
dollars that he could command if he 
wished. He has everything he wants 
and is happy. 

To attempt to capture his many-faceted 


personality and put it into words is as 


difficult as attempting to translate into 
black and white the elusive, glowing, 
even great quality of his pictures. 

Or, as he will probably exclaim if he 
reads this, “Bosh! I’m not, important 
as an individual. The picture is the 


| thing.”— 
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NEW BOOKS 





Tue Commann To Look, by William Mor- 
tensen Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
Illustrated, 55 plates, plastic bound, 4% x 
534, 190 pages, $2.00. 

In this valuable little book Mr. Mor- 
tensen sets forth his formula for good 
pictures. Briefly, the formula in his own 
words is as follows: “(1) The picture 
must, by its mere arrangement, make you 
look at it. (2) Having looked—see! 
(3) Having seen—enjoy.” 

The text expands the formula under 
five general heads: The Pictorial Im- 
perative; Analysis of the Impact; Subject 
Interest—Sex, Sentiment, and Wonder; 
You and the Picture; Putting the For- 
mula to Work. 

Fifty-five salon prints annotated by Mr. 
Mortensen round out this very under- 
standable presentation of an abstruse 
subject. 


BRILLIANCE—GRADATION—SHARPNESS WITH 
A Mrntrature Camera, by Harry Champ- 
lin. Camera Craft Publishing Co. Illus- 
trated, cloth, 54% x 8, 160 pages, $2.00. 

Harry Champlin, one of the leading ex- 
ponents of finegrain development, con- 
centrates in this book on those refine- 
ments of technique which are responsible 
for an ordinary or a superlative projec- 
tion print. The book is not a textbook 
but sets forth in a clear-cut manner all 
the factors which contribute to obtaining 
the three essentials emphasized in the 
title. 

Lighting, exposure, filters, developing, 
films, and projection printing are some 
of the subjects treated in expounding the 
theme of the book. 


NaturRE PHoTocRAPHY AROUND THE YEAR, 
by Percy A. Morris. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., publishers. Illustrated, 
cloth, 6 x 9, 251 pages, $4.00. 

This book serves a dual purpose. The 
first chapter deals exclusively with equip- 
ment and procedure that conform to the 
requirements of nature photography. 
Each of the following 12 chapters deals 
with a particular month of the year, giv- 
ing explicit directions for locating and 
recording nature material for which the 
particular month is best suited. Birds, 
insects, flowers, animals, reptiles, trees, 
and geological structures pass before Mr. 
Morris’ lens in an endless procession. 


THe Penrose ANNUAL—REVIEW OF THE 
Grapuic Arts, edited by R. B. Fishenden, 
MSe. (Tech), F.R.PS. Lund Hum- 
phries and Co., Ltd., publishers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, cloth, 179 pages, nu- 
merous plates, $5.00. 

This excellent volume is one of the 
standard reference works on the Graphic 
Arts and is now in its 40th annual edition. 
Of particular interest to photographers 
are two chapters in the book, one entitled 
“Art in Photography,” and the other 
“‘Drama’ and the Camera.” The book 
contains many beautiful plates, some of 
them outstanding examples of both black- 
and-white and natural color photography. 
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BOLEX PROJECTORS 


G-816, tor both 8mm and 16mm films . $235.00 © 
G-16, for 16mm only . . . . . . $210.00 7) 
Carrying Cases, $15.00 additional if 





at 
Quantity production has made possible appreciable pri e 
reductions on these fine projectors which embody fea- 
tures always desired by the most critical amateurs, 6 
never available until BOLEX came to this market. 
The model G-816, for both 8mm and 16mm proje 
—(changed from one size to another in a few minut 
offers two complete optical systems with 750 watt bp 
liancy. The shutter may be instantly changed from ¢ 
obdurations to four obdurations —two obdurations 
long throws and large audiences where screened ima 
up to eighteen feet are efficiently obtained; four obd 
tions for speeds as slow as 12 frames without flic 
thereby permitting an extra minute per one hundred 
to view and inspect your film. The model G-16 is iden 
with the G-816 except for the double projection featu 
There is not one belt in the entire mechanism of th 
projectors. Quiet in operation, absolutely steady pro 
tion and white light without flicker so much desirec 
Kodachrome projection. Unique cooling system furnis 
direct draft to film, making possible projection of “‘sti 
for hours without blistering. Other features include in 
pendent lamp switch, micrometer focusing, 50mm f 
projection lens, parabolic reflector, fast automatic 
wind. In addition, you get absolute film protection, le 






























film, variable resistance (illuminated meter giving re 
ing in watts) and a host of other superb advantag 


PAILLARD-BOLEX SOUND WILL SOON BE READY — 
ATTACHABLE TO SILENT PROJECTORS WITHOUT ANY 
CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION. 


BOLEX it is. .if you desire the most for your money and the uf- 


most in efficient projection performance. Write for catalog PP, © 


heen. 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc., 155 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Delivers the KODAK 
BANTAM Special | 








THEN PAY $6.68 A MONTH 


Financed through Commercial Credit Co. 
With Kodak EKTAR F/2 lens, coupled range-finder, 
Rapid Compur shutter and leather case. Complete, 
= 50 plus smal! charge for credit. One year to 
own-payment includes year’s insurance 
coainet loss, theft, and damage. Write for descriptive 
booklet on Time Payment Plan. TRADE-IN YOUR 
Ole CARER Goodman Booth at the 


Visit the Klein & 
Photographic Exposition 


bee International 
fren, ¢ gener Palace, New York City, 
18-2 


Aprit 


KLELN & GOODMAN 
verything otogra 


18 South 10th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“QO UICK-SET 


ENLARGING 
EASEL 


* 


new margin stops 
New Model 


Highest Quality Qi5 


See it at Your Dealers or write 

















—new size 
new base 
new bands 


for descriptive literature to 


Whitehall Specialty Co. 


1250 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO 














STOP! LOOK! COMPARE! 


Take advantage of these outstanding “BUYS’’ at 
Al faddin’s’ where Rock Bottom Prices Always 
Prevail (new and used 
Oxt3 Precision Custom Built, Double Exten- 
on, Meyer Gorlitz F4.5 Helioplan ane. 
. Bt Pac’ 
Sema Se pice 
Super Sport Se 214x224 an a 
e er Gorlitz Yeons, compur shutter, delayed 










"'s 44.50 











— E. R. 88:80 
t F3.5 Tessar and ° 
sted Thomat A; ES x Model ad 11 1 with Sonnar Fi. 5 
—~y E. R. 235.00 
59.50 
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Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 10) | 








ETTERS have been coming in ex- 
pressing opinions about “On the 


| Ground Glass—I See.” This feature, you 


will recall, appeared in the March issue 
and was discontinued because of the 
many protests by readers. But now the 
supporters of this feature have been ex- 
pressing their case and at this moment 
the score is about even. If any of you 
want to cast your ballot before the mat- 
ter is finally decided you had better let 
us hear from you. 


HE use of filters is not generally 
understood by the average amateur 
and for this reason many splendid pic- 
torial opportunities are missed. Filters 
should be used with some knowledge of 
the results to be expected. We have had 
prepared a very complete coverage of 
this subject of filters and their uses for 
the June number 
And don’t forget that the second part 
of Ivan Dmitri’s article on Kodachrome 
with more beautiful illustrations in full 
color will also be in the June issue. 


ANY of our readers were aware of 
our first birthday and many wrote 
in to wish us a “Happy Birthday.” Sev- 
eral made special photographs to com- 
memorate the occasion. We certainly 
appreciate it all and wish to thank all 
of you for your good wishes. 
And so until this time next month— 
sharp pictures.—A.F.M. 





Simple Diffuser Reduces Glare 


HE blinding ylare of unscreened 

photoflood lights is often so uncom- 
fortable to the sitter for amateur portraits 
that he or she can 
never assume a re- 
laxed natural ex- 
pression. Diffusing 
screens of tracing 
cloth relieve the 
glare but cut down 
the light consider- 
ably. 

An _ alternative, 
which reduces the light only a trifle, but 
which both diffuses the light and kills all 
direct glare from the filament, may be 
made at practically no cost and with 
only a few minutes’ work. All the ma- 
terials needed are a disk of tin, cut from 
the end of a can, and a short length of 
springy wire. For the standard No. 1 
photoflood lamp, the disk should be about 
3 inches in diameter. Make two circular 
loops in the wire, about 234” in diameter, 
twisting the ends of the wire together to 
secure them. Then solder this juncture 
of the loops to the center of the bright- 
est side of the tin disk, as shown in the 
drawing. 

To use this gadget, just spread the loops 
a little and slip them over the end of the 
bulb. The disk will be held firmly. When 
in place, no direct light from the filament 
can reach the sitter. Instead it is di- 
rected back to the reflector, from which it 
is in turn sent out as diffused light.— 
Kenneth M. Swezey, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











Diffuser placed 
over light bulb. 
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CHANCES 
WITH GRITTY PENCILS! 


$1.50 buys 


2 complete sets—6 pencils each 
No. 9028 Negative No. 9029 Positive 


"CLASICLL 


RETOUCHING PENCILS 


Known in professional circles as world’s 
finest retouching pencils. Superb ——— 
gives a. wi negatives and prints that 
prize- quality. Take no chances 
with gritt y spencils that ruin negatives. 
Sets priced 90c each. Both or two of one 
for $1.50. See your Dealer or order direct. 


Made in Bavaria Dept. P 
A. W. FABER 1nc., NEWARK, N. J 








Quality Finishing 
For Miniature Camera Users 


@ Start this Spring right by sending your 
miniature films to Argonaut. Prompt, ex- 
pert service guaranteed by our many years 
of experience. 
Special prices for 35 mm. safety film posi- 
tives. Consecutive prints from Nemo 
(single frame) 1% cents per frame; Leica 
or Contax (double frame) 2% cents per 
frame. Each frame individually timed and 
printed. 
Every job receives careful, expert atten- 
tion. Mail orders filled promptly. 

Send for complete price list. 
ARGONAUT PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
161 Fort Lee Road Teaneck, New Jersey 








We take the element of " 
your picture. . 


chance" out of 
and give you what you want 

- when you want it . . Write for complete 
price list and mailing bag. Or better yet, rush 
along that first roll of film .. NOW. 


ferkey PHOTO SERVICE 


HYP-O-METER 
TAKES THE GUESS WORK OUT OF 
WASHING PRINTS AND NEGATIVES 
t 4 ne At last you can be sure that 

Rerfoct washing has been ac- 


complished. No more yellow 
ee (decomposition) or 








| complete snatructions and S 
gS guaran 

| po caaler ‘cannot we weil 
you, 

i shi; dincet aia 
on Receipt of ostpal 00 ‘aioule t. 


HAYNES PRODUCTS 


Dept. P-S, 136 Liberty St. 
New York City 








Dealers Write! 
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Trade Notes and News SURE! IT’S EASY WITHA 


(Continued from page 80) 
SPEED-0-COPY 
the heaviest cameras at all levels from the 
oa table top itself to 13 inches. Equipped For the LEICA and CONTAX 
wit ge top; adjustable in height; locks 
a 














“Ts - . * Make perfect copies every time with a SPEED-O-COPY. 
easily in piace; fiber leg tips. Priced at only Actual size ground glass composition and depth of focus will help 
$2.50 with tilting top. Described in detail you get that SALON View or Portrait. 
in Central’s latest Camera Book. Write It’s easy to focus directly on the ground glass to infinity with the 
them for a free copy. 50mm. collapsible lens, then move the camera into position 


without disturbing the setting of the lens. 
If you’re a COLOR FAN, the SPEED-O-COPY was made for you. 


MANY NEW types of Omag filters have re- Here again the ground glass composition will SAVE many a SCENE and many a DOLLAR. 
cently been { mead nll 4 including haze IN ADDITION the SPEED-O-COPY is INDISPENSIBLE for macro and micro photography, small 
filters for use with Kodachrome one y Ae mon object study and table top photography. 
color, infra-red filters, etc. These, as well SEE SPEED-0-COPY AT YOUR DEALERS AND ENTER A NEW CAMERA WORLD. 

SI as the more commonly used yellow, orange, SPEED-O-COPY for LEICA, $28.50 SPEED-O-COPY for CONTAX, $31.50 


acteristics and exposure factors. The filters 
are available singly or in kit form for every 
ich popular camera. They are made of genuine 
optical glass within precise tolerances for 
optical flatness. Prices are available from 
your camera dealer or by writing to Chess- 
United Co., Mohawk Building, Fifth Ave., 





1 red, and green filters, correspond to the 
popular gelatin types in transmission char- SAVE MONEY! LOAD YOUR OWN & SPEED-0O-CLIP IT. 
rr =| Eliminate darkroom fumbling, one snip and you have 
E. oer ai >| a perfect tapered cut on the film for loading any 
magazine. Made of Stainless steel. For the Leica 
magazine ask for SPEED-O-CLIP IT NO. 120; for 
the CONTAX ask for SPEED-O-CLIP IT NO. 121. 
Either one $2.40. 












at 21st St., New York City, sole importers. LEADING. PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
SHOW AND SELL THESE AND OTHER 
AN EXHIBITION of photographs of ex- SHULL SPECIALTIES FOR THE LEICA OR CONTAX 


treme interest to lovers of photography is 
121 West 


announced by The Camera Club, Send for descriptive folder of SHULL, LEICA or CONTAX accessories, 
68th Street, New York City. From April 


1st to April 30th, there will be hanging in oO Dept. P5, 240 So. Union Ave. 
the galleries of the Club a series a eee * PAUL SHULL Los Angeles, California 
graphs made by Miss my L. Lauffer, 
F.R.P.S., and also an exhibit by Mr. For- 
man Hanna, F.R.P.S. Both of these one- 
man shows have been promened by masters 
in the art of photography, and the diversity 
of their work will add greatly to the inter- 
est of the show. The public is invited to 


visit the club any day between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. . /| e } d 
Ou are OVvValta VY vvite 


ANOTHER contribution to photographic 

















developing and printing is the new Haynes ° 

Hyp-O-Meter. This device is an electrical by the editors of 

indicating meter designed to measure the 

ne aagal ee ¢ a bP F . 
ypo solutions. It will detect the presence opular otodora 

of one part hypo in 10,000 parts water, is p g p y 


easy to use, and will last indefinitely with 








the exception of two small flashlight bat- and the directors P the 
teries which it contains. The batteries will 
give . least a yoot s. a. —. Wy yo 4 LR / 
use. In using the Hyp-O-Meter it is only } i 
necessary to place the i electrode, Great orthern auway 
first in tap water for a standard reference 
reading, then into a small graduate in which aud ts 
is caught the drippings from prints which 
are being washed. e i ument sells 
complete for $5.00 and is available at many df} | ‘ 4R . / r 
dealers or from Haynes Products, 136 ur ington atlvroa 4 
Liberty St., New York City. 
THE FIRST catalogue issued by the Ray- to youn the 
am Corporation, embracing every product 
dled by this firm, is a beautifully illus- bp [ HPI }, 2 
trated book in looseleaf form allowing for obular rotography Camera ‘go 
future expansion. Anyone desiring a cop 
may write to Raygram Corp., Fourt SF; 
Ave., New York City. OR the first time, a completely new and novel idea, a traveling 
FOR THE convenience of customers, Haber academy of photography has been arranged and will be supervised 
ag yo onesagd se done York ya by the editors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. For eight happy days 
ve i ed three darkrooms_ in their a special train will be your home. Outstanding photographic 
mol oe ao pon Aner hh Big bas 7 authorities will accompany the tour to give advice and instruction 
pe — > » be used for ere ag in taking pictures . . . professional models too, will be along. 
4 sithads egaeke Acaetettpes yap" The itinerary has been especially planned to cover and stop over at 
as AN F salon ge Se toms ag tn wg Bs gone dozens of photographic wonderlands . .. every brand and type of 
ago. Breyer & 0, Oler Wer i inm. subject will be included . . . . Nowhere will you find eight days 
we As mee get BS agg ag (4,000 miles) of scenery, romance and adventure interwoven with such 
oo. color, and spherical —< post interesting, instructive and dramatic photographic opportunities. 
sultant negatives are crisp, illiant, an 
. The lens is mounted in an accur- We want you to know about this spectacular camera tour. Your request 
gely _made focusing — be pe will bring a complete itinerary and full details. NO OBLIGATION. 
i Toten i js A i pages pence Foe Don't delay, the reservations are limited ...... Write today to: 
this focal length, the complete lens weighs 4 
only 10 Brave - to the a oo Ceti Sirector, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
construction of its focusing mount. Filters 
tre available, as well ag an, optical view 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
er which slips into the clip on top o 
Se cammers. For details and price, ie 
ugo Meyer & Co., .. New 
York City. 
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Exe 
all 
money-saving prices. 
pictures with our better values. 


now... 


OF Ob Oboe Obobbobobt bt OF OF OF OF OF bobbt bt bbe Ot 


Have you any lighting problems? 





¢ STAR VALUES 


iting opportunities in famous used cameras... 
in first-class condition . . . all at substantial 
can make better 
Order your camera 
10-day money-back guarantee. 


You, too, 


Omega 2%4x2%, F4.5 Componar 
a |. eae $65.00 
Magniphot for Contax...................... 30.00 
Lucky Enlarger 244x3%4 4” F4.5.... 35.00 
Eastman Professional Autofocus 
Enlarger 527...............cc00+« eee 90.00 
Kodak Miniature 24%4x2% F4.5........ 50.00 
Enlarg-or-Printer 3” F4.5 Com- 


ponar 
Kalart Jr. Synchronizer............ 
Kalart Sr. Synchronizer............ ne 
Bantam Special F2 Ektav................ 
Model G Leica F2 Summar Ever- 
OS eee eee 135.00 
Model D Leica F3.5 Elmar Ever- 
SEE ere 65.00 
Model I Contax F2 Sonnar Ever- 
| SR eee oe ees Ee 115.00 
Contaflex F1.5 Sonnar bases” 

0 





Super Ikonta B F2.8 Tessar Ever- 
9 


“a | eee east 5.00 
Rolleiflex 2144x24% F3.5 Tessar 

IE I inn ce ccsncudemebosnekonsens 0.00 
Sept. 35 MM F3.5 lens, case............ 15.00 
Rolleicord 2%4x2% F3.5 Triotar 

Sat Eee ane ara 55.00 
Exakta V. P. F2.8 Tessar, case...... 70.00 
Kodak Duo Six-20 F93.5..............---ca-- 35.00 


Ihagee Reflex 9x12 em. F4.5 Tessar 35.00 
Miroflex 244x344 F2.8 Biotessar......140.00 
Pal-Ko 3A Rollfilm F4.5 B & L 


p ER Se I «2, 25.00 
Juwel 4x5 F4.5 Tessav...................... 100.00 
Graflex series D 4x5 F3.5 Tessar 
eR FE 2 Ee 00 
Graflex series D 34%4x44% F4.5 B 
& L Tessar excellent........................ 75.00 
Newman Guardia Reflex 214x344 
F4.5 Serrac 55.00 





Deardorff 5x7 Excellent condition 
with . case.... 





Have you any 


photographic questions? Write to ‘‘Sam Snaps’’ in 
care of Henry Herbert. 


HENRY HERBERT 


483 


Fifth Avenue New York 























Make Money in 
Photo Finishing 


Start 


Enlarging, etc., for Amateur Photographers! 


a profitable business in Developing, Printing, 
We offer 


you a complete, Home Study course in all phases of 
Commercial Photo-finishing—13 practical lessons in- 
cluding formulas for developing and printing, special 


proce 


sses, description of chemicals, workroom formulas, 


business methods, and many other important subjects. 


COMPLETE $ 
COURSE ONLY 


Send check or money order 


95 


— 
post- 
paid 


FALK PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


10 West 33 Street 


Sass SSS 
ROLYN BAYONET 


F 


For 
ROLLEIFLEX 


Uses 31mm Rolyn Op- \ Wg 


Complete $3.50 


tical Filters. Former 


(Dept. P) New York City 





ILTER ADAPTER 





Rolleiflex Accessories may also be used on 


this 


adapter. Black and Chrome finish. 


Made especially for the new ROLLEIFLEX 


BAYONET MODELS. 


Sold by Leading 


Dealers Everywhere or Write us. 


ROBERT M. LYNN 


$23 So. Grand Ave., Dept. P-5, Los Angeles 
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Handy Accessory Case 
N ORDINARY spectacle case makes 


a very handy container for cam- 
era accessories. The 
one illustrated here 
contains two filters, 
Leudi exposure me- 
ter, cable release, 
and a soft cloth for 
wiping lenses. An-  @=ium : 
other filter could Thecase packed. 
be carried instead 
of the meter. The case is dust proof, will 
stand a great deal of abuse with no in- 
jury to its contents, and fits in a vest 
pocket.—R. G. Baltazor, Seattle, Wash. 








Harold Harvey 


(Continued from page 55) 








Institute, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and at Colarossi’s in Paris. He also 
studied in Paris and at Fontainebleau, 
whereupon he became a mural painter 
and illustrator. During the war he served 
a period in the Forty-Eighth Service 
Company which was the photographic 
branch of the Signal Corps. At this time, 
he was quartered in the annex of what 
is now the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York. Nearby, at Colum- 
bia University, our government had es- 
tablished a photographic laboratory. 

Mr. Harvey, in addition to being a 
painter, a photographer, and an inventor, 
has been a designer of melting furnaces 
for non-ferrous metals. He gave up all 
active work, however, to devote himself 
to preparing his developer for marketing 
purposes. He thought it would require 
a few months. It has taken two years. 

When I entered Harvey’s research lab- 
oratory, I was hemmed in by scientific 
equipment. I saw four Leica cameras 
with a battery of thirteen lenses, a Con- 
tax camera with a set of Zeiss lenses, 
many exposure meters, and lights. 

Also in the rooms were a Graflex and 
several German cameras which Harvey 
had entirely rebuilt, a British Soho Reflex 
with a set of three lenses, and a Plaubel 
camera which Harvey had redesigned so 
that now the front will swing four ways. 
“I can do anything with that which can 
be done with a commercial view camera 
but mine is only 3% x 4%,” he told me. 

The creator of the new developer has 
built himself a 4 x 5 studio camera. “I 
had to make it. I couldn’t buy a camera 
anywhere in the world with both four-way 
swing front and back,” he volunteered. 
“1 needed it for advertising photography. 
It has a 3%” scraped steel bed. Is all heavy 
brass with machined finish and gearing. It 
weighs 45 pounds. I made it heavy to 
lower the moment of vibration,” was Mr. 
Harvey’s comment. A professional type 
motion picture tripod supports it. 

The most unusual piece of craftsman- 
ship was an enlarger made by Harvey 
in his Baltimore machine shop. There 
are fifty-four castings and eight hundred 
dollars in costs in the instrument, not 
including the three months labor the in- 
ventor put in it. There is no enlarger 
like it in the world. He made it some 
years ago before certain types of current 
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| Seemanns 
| 4-Point 
| EDITEER 


For 8mm and 16mm 
FILMS 




















Complete with: 
FILM SCENE RACK 
Conveniently arranged, holds 19 sepa- 
rate scenes for editing. 

IMPROVED SPLICER 

With dry scraper; scratch-proof film 
grips; improved cement applicator. 
GEARED REWINDS 

Two geared rewinds permit instant re- 
winding in either direction. 
ELECTRIC VIEWER 

Clear vision illuminated ground glass 
image constantly visible. 
Your dealer or 



















AMUHOLESALE MOV/E 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES 


6628 Santa Monico Blvd. Dept. E 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


% ARGUS Owners & Dealers ~% 


The BEST and Most Practical Eveready Case on the 
market. ''Quick on the Draw''—just flip a button and 
it's open to shoot. Fast as this camera itself. Fa- 
vored by Argus owners everywhere. Heavy Leather, 
black or brown, hand sewed. A Quality Product— 
Satisfaction As- 
sured. Fits AB or 
AF Models. 


Retail $3.50 


Price 
Discount to Deal- 


Drop Front 
NEW Type Case 
tor Model C Ar- 
a Now ready. 





























ew 
Spring edition of the catalog that 
saves you REAL money! Latest 
type cameras, famous names, 
everything you need in photogra- 
phy at prices you can’t beat any- 
EVERYTHING where! Don’t buy that camera until 
YOU NEED IN you've seen this valuable FREE 
PHOTOGRAPHY Catalog. Mail the coupon for your 
copy today. Camera! Action! 


WHOLESALE RADIO SEAVICE £ 


NEW YORK,N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ ATLANTA, GA. 
S'xktwH aVtw ' 90! W. JACESON BivO 265 PtacwtTe rece 
BOSTON, MASS. @ BRONX, N.Y. @ NEWARK,N. J JAMAICA, LI 


Mi WHOLESALE RADIO SERVICE CO., INC. 
[901 W. Jackson Bivd, Chicago > 100 Sixth Ave., New York 
(Mail to neorest Warehouse) 


Rosh NEW FREE Catalog No. 71-48E8 
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enlargers were on the market. 

In this laboratory were a Leitz re- 
search microscope and attachments, a 
Zeiss spectroscope, numerous other pieces 
of scientific apparatus, and what else do 
you think? Books of poetry. Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, Kipling, Wilde, Swinburne, 
Masefield, and a fellow named John 
Davidson. There were innumerable vol- 
umes on chemistry and photography, a 
regular library of camera magazines and 
books, dating back to 1855, thousands of 
photographs, a dozen paintings, and hun- 
dreds of bottles of chemicals. 

One dark corner attracted me. In it 
was a mold of a woman’s head. Painted 
on the forehead was a cross and the 
words, “Focus me.” In the top of the 
mold was a candle. 
a white paper is an ideal object for Har- 
vey to use in highlight tests. 

“How did you ever get started on this 
developer business anyway?” I asked. 

“I needed fine grain and film speed at 
the same time for my advertising work,” 
he began. “There wasn’t any such de- 
veloper around in 1931, which would give 
me that. So I started on my own. 

“I have developed at high temperatures 
for seven years. You see unhardened 
gelatin melts at about 78 degrees. Now 
in my Baltimore darkroom in the sum- 
mer the temperature stays around 84. 
Sometimes it goes to 90. The wash water 
runs at about 80. Therefore I had to 
have a developer which would work at 
high temperature as I couldn’t be both- 
ered with chilling it with ice. 

“For a year I studied the chemistry of 
developers and then mugged out my own. 
It was delicate to prepare but it gave 
results and would work at any normal 
temperature up to 90. 

“The chemical composition was original 
and successful. The early, developers, 
however, were critical and somewhat 
temperamental . . . it has taken a lot of 
time, study, and work to evolve the new 
series. They are better from every point 
of view, are simple to handle, and abso- 
lutely dependable. 

“This series of developers has now run 
to 1050. I have made over two thousand 
actual variations of developer in seven 
years. This Panthermic 777 (the name 
is registered in the United States Patent 
Office) is the real series number. I was 


running from 770 to 780. That particular | 


777 formed a basic developer. 

“Everything I did led back to it. I 
could not improve it basically. And since 
then have made over two hundred varia- 
tions on that one in order to study all 
of its characteristics and quirks. 


“Forgetting the pyro type of develop- | 


ers there are two others now in wide use; 
one the Eastman D-76 or Defender 6D, 
and the other is Sease 3 — and all the 
numerous finegrain developing formulas 
are based on these. My particular de- 
veloper is as different from both of these 
as they are from each other. 

“You never need cool 777—whatever 
the room temperature is, just leave all 
the solutions at that point—up to ninety 
degrees. This sounds revolutionary but 
you will find your film perfectly safe. It 
won't melt up to and including 90 degrees. 

(Please turn to the next page) 


This placed against | 
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PERFECT ENLARGER 
COMPLETE $995 


WITH LENS 
COPYING MACHINE, CONTACT PRINTER 


Features not found in even the highest priced enlargers. 
All STEEL construction, precision built, beautifully finished. 
Heavy STEEL UPRIGHT, absolutely rigid and free from vibration. 
Fully corrected high power OPTICAL SYSTEM with an F. 6 Achro- 
matic LENS, 3% inch focal lengthe INTERCHANGEABLE lens 
aeeecer Built-in DIAPHRAGMS and RED FILTER. Micrometric 
ocusing. 

Ventilated lamphouse for use with any size bulb. ENLARGING 
bulb furnished. DOUBLE DIFFUSION system. 

Book type NEGATIVE HOLDER for all size roll films, 
film packs and plates, from 35 mm to 1% x 2% inches 
(or the greater part of 4x 5 inches). Curved roll FILM 
SUPPORTS to avoid cutting roll films. 

Hardwood BASE BOARD takes enlargements up to 
12 x 14 inches. Adjustable metal GUIDE MASKING 
BANDS for making white margins on the enlargements. 
Projects HORIZONTALLY and VERTICALLY, permit- 
ting extreme enlargements and projections of positive 
transparencies. 

Makes COPIES of pictures and photographs, as well as enlargements of negatives. Has 
a CONTACT PRINTER. 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. If not available, order DIRECT. Sold on a TEN DAY 
TRIAL with MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. $9.95 complete delivered. FREE CIRCULAR. 


PERFECT ENLARGER COMPANY 
333 Fourth Avenue, Dept. P New York, N. Y. 










































FILTER 


ha 


FOR EVERY CAMERA! /& 


DUO & RETINA f:3.5...... 10.50 





including the following: 


ce i oa $12.50 RETINA f:2........ 11.50 
{CONTAX 6:3.............-20.:. . 15.00 tDOLLINA IL .................0 8.50 
IKONTA “A”.......... moe 11.50 BANTAM SPEC. .............. 11.50 
i 13.50 NAT’L GRAFLEX II........ 12.50 
ROLLEIFLEX .................. 10.50 VALINOA  .. « . 13.50 
ROLLEICORD .................2 10.50 VOIGTLANDER SUPERB 11.50 
SUPER-NETTLE ............ 10.50 +EXACTA f:2 (5imm)...... 20.00 


po GS Sara 4.50 +Prices of other lens sizes on request. 

Each kit contains your choice of four assorted Omag precision-cali- See Them 
brated solid optical glass filters and a specially designed interchange- at Your 
able mount that will take standard sunshades. Dealer 


CHESS UNITED CO. Moba»k Bldg, 


Fifth Ave.—21st St., New York, N. Y. 























HIGH ACCURACY 


Koy bus 0m 2. 


EXPOSURE METER 














A WEW HIGH in EXPOSURE | FEDERAL PHOTO of NLARGER 
ACCURACY, speed and convenience otis oh 
given by FOTIMER. Unlike any price.” it heen aia 


other meter. High accuracy under 
all light conditions from before 
sunrise to after sunset rain or shine. 


Takes all sizes of negatives from 
35mm to 156x212 inches in- 
clusive, (full vest pocket size), 
and oquivatent sections to nega- 


. 7 h nev: tives 4x5 inches. 
day or night. Includes the ; tive holder 
Ss. Can also 


tast films, photoflood lights, and 
flash bulbs. Latest —_ modern 
research guides every FOTIMER 
shot, gives reliable consistently 
beautiful results. Prose Mg ny 12x15, an Be 
any film, simple, dural and more ‘an also be easil 
convenient to carry. Saves films. eer 

Guaranteed go, plones, see your dealer or simply send Prieefee vous ; 6.05 
this ad and $1.00 to rian area 


BICKLEY MFG. CO. BALA-CYNWYD, PA. | ‘ ENGINEER! 
Money back if not satisfied. | [22 y St.. BS 
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Super Sport Dolly 


with Built-in Range Finder 


HIS de Luxe model has a most de- 
pendable built-in sneteceions 


range finder operating on the split image 
principle as well as a helical focusing 
mount. Well constructed and beauti- 
fully finished, with leather bellows, 
self-erecting front, optical eye-level 
view finder, leveling piece, and hyper- 
focal distance table etched in back. 
Practically two cameras in one because 
you have your choice of two different 
negative sizes at all times. You can 
get sixteen pictures 15% x 214 inches 
or twelve pictures in the popular 214 x 
21/4, inch size on a roll of 120 film. 
= Bek ider Xenar f/2.8 in Regular 


Compur delayed-action shutter, speeds up 
SII sisckticcatinvesctinessins snsesbatiadacenaneeel $65.00 
With Schneider Xenar f/2.8 in Compur 
Rapid ser conan Shutter, speeds up 
to 1/40 $70.00 
With ot Tessar £/2.8 in Regular Com- 
pur Senped-octien Shutter, speeds u 

1/25Q .. $77.50 








With Zeiss “‘Fescar f/2.8 in Compur Rapid 
— pau speeds wu to 
EEE <dndshbsicnass «2 :tinundpenpaeanieddaiaianttianaioes . 


Super Sport Dolly 
(Regular Model) 


A very popular streamlined miniature 
with extremely fast lens equipment set 
in a delayed-action Compur shutter 
with speeds up to 1/250. Has all the 
features of the model described above 
except the built-in range finder. 





With Meyer Trio; 
plan f/2.9 $35.00 


With Schneider 
Xenar £/2.8 
$47.50 


With Zeiss 
Tessar 
£/2.8 
$57.50 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Super Sport Dolly. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 85, New York City 
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“In the beginning 1 thought it would 
take me only a few months to bring my 
developer up to the marketing point but 
the sensitometric work on it has taken 
over eight months so far. The sensitom- 
etric work means the measurement of 
the developer in definite terms of speed 
as well as other characteristics. 

“The company which will soon mar- 
ket it spent two months on one series 
of sensitometric investigations. A second 
series has just been completed. Still a 
third is being started and more will fol- 
low. This is an ethical product all the 


| way through. There is no hooey about it.” 


The general technique on which Mr. 


| Harvey’s Panthermic 777 is built is this. 


| The process of mixing is simple. 





It can 
be done in a kitchen without any special 
equipment. Two developing solutions 
are prepared. The first, or base, is put 
into a wide-mouthed, 32-ounce jar (or 
two 16-ounce jars for convenience) and 
the level calibrated with a suitable mark. 
This is termed the working solution. The 
second developer, or replenisher, is kept 
in a regular narrow-mouthed bottle. 

To develop a film, fill the tank from 
the working jar. Take temperature. 
Consult the time-gamma chart, and de- 
velop to the period indicated, plus your 
own preference gained from experience 
after handling the developer. 

While the film is developing, measure 
1% ounces of the replenisher and pour 
this into the partially empty working 
jar. When development is completed, 
turn the used solution back into the 
working jar, up to the mark, and dis- 
card any remainder. In practice, about 
114 ounces of developer is lost by absorp- 
tion and other means, with each film de- 
veloped, so only a very little will actually 
be discarded. 

Now by this method, no matter whether 
one or twenty films have been processed, 
the development time will remain con- 
stant for any given temperature. The 
negative densities, gammas, and speeds 
are maintained to remarkably close tol- 
erances. There is no calculation and add- 
ing of minutes for each film developed. 

As just 114 ounces of replenisher are 
used for each negative, twenty-one stand- 
ard 35mm. rolls are developed with each 
quart unit. The development time, with, 
say DuPont Superior Pan, will average 
around twelve minutes at 80 degrees. 

Although much has been said on how a 
developer can increase the speed of a film, 
Mr. Harvey says this is not so in the 
strict sense of the word. Emulsion char- 
acteristics may be considered as set fac- 
tors and emulsions are grouped into types 
having very different inherent speeds. 
With any emulsion, however, the usable 
or exposure speed does emphatically de- 
pend on the developer used. It is a well- 
known fact that pyro developers, though 
in strongly alkaline solution require much 
more exposure than do the standard 
borax formulas. These latter may be con- 
sidered as producing the highest usable 
film speeds, but they also vary consider- 
ably one from the other. 

Modern film has so much latitude that 
moderate variations in exposure are not 
apparent to the eye. Sease 3, for exam- 
ple, demands twice the normal exposure 
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TELEGRAM from 


MEVI 


228 
EAST 45th 
STREET 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


FOTO-TAINER 
MODERN POCKET ALBUM. NO PASTE--NO 
GLUE. PASS PICTURES NOT ALBUM.. 
50,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HERE 
TO CHINA. BENCH MADE. FINEST 
MATERIALS. LIFETIME GIFT. SENT 2 
DAYS INSPECTION. EACH SEWN POCKET 
HOLDS 12 PRINTS 4 x 6. LOOSELEAF. 


Small Library Slide-in-back 
12 24 40 to start 








Number of pockets 


Imitation leather, black... 3 4 $2.75 
Cowhide, black...........-2---.- 3.75 6.00 
*Antiqued Cowhide, brown ry B 5.00 7.50 
*Genuine Morocco, black, 

dark red, Royal blue... 4.00 7.50 10.00 


*Silk lined 
CATALOGUE ON REQUES 

MONEY WITH ORDER NAME ay Go. FREE. 
PLEASE ANSWER. ME 

DEALERS: GLAD TO SELL YOU, TOO. x SALESMEN. 














PROFESSIONALS! 


AMATEURS! 
GEVATYY U mh, 


with. theac amazing 


_ CPC. CLEANERS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
GLASS SenANEE 
SCIENTIFIC 

LENS CLEANER 


fany an sherwise, rfect shot may 
marred A a. s = es 
due to Gust an x dirt on 


35¢ 


PER BOTTLE 


phic glass 
Geener and 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
179 VAN BUREN ST. NEWARK, 'N. J. 
















s 17 in a any light- 
* | weight tripod into a 

| 75 TRIANGLE! rigid pyramid. Sim- 
FOLDED | Dle. strong, durable. 


Made in U.S.A. of 
x12 in| stainlosssteel. (Pat- 
ent Applied For) 
See the new ‘‘Ele- 
mental’’ View Cam- 
era, without back- 
swing, at your deal- 
er or send for circu- 
lar direct from 











ELLIS & BELLER, Inc. 


Elemental Camera improvements 
125 LaSalle Street New York, N.Y. 




















TTL 
| FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER | 


Internationally recognized for its 
consistent superiority in gradation, 
emulsion speed and fine grain. 
AT ALL DEALERS 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 


6324 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA: 
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The 
Ultimate 
Choice 
of the 
Expert 


reese hee 





Korelle Reflex 


Sensational speed camera 

for candid, miniature and 

all types of pictorial and 

scientific work. Just check 

these features: 

e@ Micro Reflex Focus 

@ Interchangeable 
Lenses 

@ Focal Plane Shutter 

@ No Parallax 

@ Film Advance Control 

@ Speeds to 1/500 scc. 

@ No Double Exposures 

@ Uses 120 film—12 exp. 

e Pictures 21,x2¥, in. 


FREE CATALOG 
Hundreds of super values 
in cameras, lenses acces- 
sories, dark room supplies, 
etc., in this big free cat- 
alog. Write Dept. PP2. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO e@ ILLINOIS 














ACTUAL SIZE 


MAXIM Exposure Meter 


n U.S.A 
Instantly gives correct exposure for any camera, 
movie or still, under all light conditions. In- 
cludes readings for new ultra-speed films. 
Embodying a new optical principle, the MAXIM is un- 
questionably the most scientifically dependable visual meter 
on the market . . . simple,» speedy and compact, weighs 


less than gm ounce! 2 
with transparent, plastic, ~~ 


$1.75 featherweight case 


At your dealer or send for descriptive literature A 
Manufactured by Maxim Instrument Co. 


RAYGRAM CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors U. S. A. 
425 Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C. 
The All Purpose Negative and Positive 


venue MONOCULAR VIEWER 
for 8-16 — 35MM films, fines or double 
frame and for 
$1.00 f.0.b. 
35MM—one-to-one Printer for positive film 
and prints, | $4. id f. ae b. 16mm film slitter 









Send direct. 
‘or free sample from pee Art Col- 
lection send 3c stam 


DIAMOND DEE STUDIOS 
-—s 203 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
35m/m DEVELOPING—PRINTING—ENLARGING—STEREOS 
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to produce fully graded negatives, but 
many photographers use it at normal ex- 
posure and get good prints. Under cer- 
tain conditions, half normal exposures 
have yielded good prints. One should 
always avoid underexposures, for only a 
fully timed negative will reveal and so 
do justice to the exquisite qualities of 
modern emulsions. 

Panthermic 777 does not require extra 
exposure; in other words similar expo- 
sures should be given as for film to be 
processed in D-76 or 6D developers. On 
occasions where less than normal expo- 
sures are absolutely necessary, printable 
negatives can still be obtained. 

This new 777 should have a terrific sale 
in tropical countries. Mr. Harvey said the 
most discouraging thing he had read was 
a recent paragraph in a British maga- 
zine, wherein a subscriber was complain- 
ing of trouble in keeping his solutions 
up to sixty degrees! But you know the 
British—when the temperature gets up 
around fifty-nine, they start opening 
windows and complaining about the heat 
wave. 

In this connection, there will be a spe- 
cial technique for using 777 at tempera- 
tures of sixty-five degrees and below, 
still keeping the development times at 
reasonable limits. 

The formula for the Harvey developer 
will not be disclosed. Great skill is re- 
quired to manufacture it. The reducing 
agent is original and not obtainable on 
the market anywhere. It will be sold as 
a proprietary product, put out in powder 
form. Full data will be made available. 

This formula, which repeated check- 
ups have proved to be dependable, will 
probably be procurable at your local pho- 
tographic equipment store by summer. 

The photographs which illustrate this 
article were made by Mr. Harvey using 
the 777 developer in the course of his 
experiments. Each one was taken for a 
specific utilitarian purpose but nearly 
all of them possess a lovely, lyric qual- 
ity [see Salon pictures on page 43].—m 


Picture Press 


N invaluable asset to any darkroom 
is a press. Unruly prints and en- 
largements can be put under the press 
when slightly damp 
and taken out per- 
fectly flat. Depend- 
ing upon the stroke, 
several layers of 
prints can be done 
at the same time, 
white blotting paper 
on the back and 
waxed paper on the 
face of each print, 
layer upon layer. 
Cementing prints to mounts or albums 
is another of the varied uses, while em- 
bossing of salon mounts can also be ac- 
complished with a press. 

The type of press needed can be pro- 
cured for a song at junk dealers every- 
where. Some dealers break them up for 
scrap because of want for customers. To 
those who remember a while back this 
device is known as a letter press.—Jack 
R. Stunzi, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Letter press. 
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Graphic shot by Arthur Sasse of International News 
Protoss a@ prize-winning picture in the third annual Na 


tional News Picture Contest so“ 
lisher. To see original camera angle, turn bee 

right. Data: 5S Spee Sraphies 11; Pics 
second; K-2 filter; Eastman Panchro-Press film 


A THIRD GRAND SLAM 
with GRAFLEX 


Three grand slams in a row! That’s the Gra- 
flex record for all three of the Annual Naticnal 
News Picture Contests. Every one of the thir- 
ty prize-winning pictures since these contests 
were inaugurated have been made with Graflex 
American-made Cameras. Here, indeed, is over- 
whelming proof of the fact that Graflex-made 
Cameras “have what it takes” to make prize- 
winning pictures for you. 


Here’s the Camera that Did It— 


SPEED GRAPHITE 


In this year’s Annual National 
News Picture Contest, all prize- 
winning pictures were made with 
Speed Graphic Cameras! Spe- 
cially designed to make’ prize- 
winning pictures any- 
where, any time, night 
or day, Speed Graphic 
has unequalled versa- 


sponsored by — a 







tility. Four picture 
@sizes from which to 
choose: 2% x 3%, 


3% x 4%, 4x 5, and 
5 x 7. See them at 
your cealer’s. 


National GRAFLEX 


The world’s finest miniature 
reflex camera! Although just 
a handful in size, full vision 
focusing, focal plane shutter 
with speeds to 1/500 sec. 
and 7.3.5 lens make it big 
in performance. Ten 2% x 
2% pictures from each 8- 
exposure film. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate. 

for our free 

— 


FREE! = Faget 
Speed Graphic American- 


made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Acces- 

sories. Paste coupon—or wee He A = 

ne ng, penny post card, 

‘olmer Grafiex LA © emma bes xe “PP. at 
Rochester, N.Y., U.3.A 








FOLMER "GRAFLEX CORPORATION 

DEPT. PP-11, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Send me your free catelog of Grafiex and grees | Gooste 
American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





City. 


GRAFLEX 


WINNING CAMERAS 





PRIZE- 
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and 
KIN-O-L 
16MM REVERSAL FILM | 


For the blue skies and bright sunshine of | 
May, Kin-O-Lux No. 1 is ideally adapted. 
It is inexpensive—yet provides results in- 


UX 


distinguishable from those obtained on 
more expensive films. Kin-O-Lux 2 is a bit 
faster. To capture the delicate tonal grad- 
ations of woods and foliage—verdure and 
flowers, we recommend Kin-O-Lux 3—a 
high-speed, panchromatic, supersensitive, 
anti-halo film, combining—uniquely—a 
hitherto unobtainable correction for all the 
colors of the spectrum with a fine grain 
quality generally associated with ortho- 
chromatic emulsions. 


Rae 
BOX GREEN NO. 1 RED NO. 2 LAVENDER NO. 3 
100: ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
50 ft. 2.00 2.50 3.50 
Prices include *“Scratch-Proofing, Processing and Return 
RE 
Scheiner Weston 
Mazda 
No. 1 ies 
No. 2 at 
No. 3 40 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Simple Rangefinder 


VERY inexpensive and_ efficient 
rangefinder can be made easily from 
an old long-focus lens, a circular piece of 
groundglass and a couple of mailing 
tubes. As shown in the diagram there 
should be just enough difference in the 


_ diameters of the mailing tubes so that 








NO MORE GLARE 


MARKS POLARIZATION PLATES 


No more glare—no reflections that you wish to 
avoid—no retouching—no messy chemical methods— 
absolute glare control—if you polarize with Marks 
Polarization Plates. These improve, moreover, the 
sharpness and detail of your pictures, enhance the 
beauty of cloud scenery, provide new and more 
perfect values in color photography. The specially 
designed Polarator pod «a you to attach these 
plates at the angle of their maximum polarization 
efficiency. Popular reaction to their extreme utility, 
the necessity of increased manufacturing facilities, 
economies thereby effected,—result in the dras- 
tically reduced prices herein shown. 


Combined Plate 


Plate Unmounted Polarator Alone and Polarator 


eee ER eS ae $5.00 
19mm $3.75 $3.00 6.75 
25mm 4.75 3.25 8.00 
31mm 5.50 3.50 9.00 
39mm 5.75 4.00 9.75 
51mm 6.25 6.00 12.25 


The 15mm unit is intended for 8mm and 16mm f/3.5 lenses. 
A 3lmm plate for Leica and a 39mm plate for Contax are 
available in slip-on mounts 


Booklet P-5 on request 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


105 West 40th Street New York 
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CROUND 
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Plan for making the rangefinder. 


SUPPORT 























one will telescope snugly inside the other. 
Your lens is mounted in the extreme 
front end of the smaller tube, by means 
of Scotch tape, some method of tight 
wrapping, etc. The groundglass is mounted 
towards the rear of the larger tube; it 
should be far enough inside the tube so 
that the tube itself may act as a shade, 
giving you a brilliant image undisturbed 
by light from the outside. 

The lens need not be a super-corrected 
anastigmat. It should, however, have a 
fairly long focal length which will give 
it less depth of focus than the lens in the 
camera you are using, thus diminishing 
the chance of error. I use an old 10” 
rapid rectilinear lens with very much 
success. With a tape measure you can 
figure the rangefinder’s readings in feet 
and mark them on the tube. When com- 
pleted the instrument will be specially 
useful to those camera users who have 
neither groundglass nor coupled range- 
finder focusing on their cameras. In its 
closed position the rangefinder is no more 
trouble to carry than the average ex- 
posure meter.—Raymond Jensen, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 





Light and Shade | 
(Continued from, page 61) 


tion wanted. One of these racks is the 
answer. A mirror also can be fastened 
to it in any position and a mirror, you 
know, permits as precise control of a 
beam of light as does a spotlight and will 
serve a number of purposes. Aluminum 
surfaced cardboard, obtainable from al- 
most any art supply store, makes a good 
flat or plane reflector. It is easy to make 
any size, shape or curvature. Ordinary 
white coated cardboard will serve but if 
you glue crumpled tinfoil to it you will 
have a better reflecting surface. 

Take a good look at picture No. 7. It 
shows how two of these racks can be 
used to make a light control arrangement 
by which the utmost delicacy of grada- 
tion can be secured in a manner second 
to no other method I know of. No attempt 
whatever has been made in this instance 
to illustrate the results obtainable or to 
explain how the two net curtains are 
used. I might say, though, that it is 
roughly the same general principal as 
the aperture board used in enlarging. 
You let clear light through a variable 
middle area with any degree of gradation 
or diffusion at the edges! 

A shelf placed between two racks, as 
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. Hone is the one- 
DEVELOPING 
TANK & 






FOR M YOuR 
ROLL FILM WORK 


THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


@®@ MADEIN AMERICA 

@ GENUINE BAKELITE 

@ Fully adjustable to films of 
all sizes from a full 36 


exposure roll of 35 mm to 
No. 116. 


$595 
















are obtained 
at the 


ARKIN STORES 


Liberal—generous trade-in allowances 
enable you to get new and up-to-date 
equipment at worth-while economies 
at the Arkin Stores. And remember 
that the Arkin Stores are noted for— 
a knowledge of your requirements— 
suggestions that count—dependability 
in all processing details—in the 
prompt filling of mail orders—in the 
thousand and one things that matter. 


BERNARD 


aS Gia. 
STORES 
Pare ENt AG & X-RAY SUPPLIES 
241 SEVENTH AVENUE 
480 LEXINGTON ave NEW YORK. 


TYPICAL PENN CAMERA VALUES 


(All Like New) 


Leica Model C-25 Lens. 
Foth Derby—2.5 Lens—'4 V.P. Film.......... 
Voigtlander Brilliant—4.5 Lens—Compur 

OR 18.50 
Rolleicord Model Ila—3.5 Lens...........-...00-0- 
Thaikte TR——-B.8 “TGR acces n soo cr-sesccnscsesccccesesasesiece 
Dollina II Coupled Range 

Finder—F2.9 Lens—Com- 











$39.50 
21.50 








a ee Se ae 42.50 
Pilot 6 Focusing Reflex— 
gy ea a CE Ak 23.50 


Reflecta Twin Lens—Reflex 
—3.5 Lens—Compur Shut- 


a 29.50 
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Shop 
Tools In One 
Grinds. polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands 
saws, sharpens, engraves. 
U 200 accessories. 
to Sen nee Pod take 
0 job. s in an 
socket AC or “DC 110 v. 
13,000 r.p.m. 
Get A Demonstration 
at Hardware, Dept. Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
10 Day Money-Back Trial. 
10.75 and up postpaid, 3 
De Luze 


ies Free. 
Model $18.50, with6 Ac- 
cessories. Catalog Free. 


CHISASO WHEEL & MFG.CO. 1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. AY. Chicago 
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KEYSTONE 





PHOTO FINANCE PLAN 


You can NOW buy the world's finest movie equip- 
ment for LESS than cash prices and pay for it on 
convenient monthly terms to suit your income. 
Nothing down—first payment in 30 days. Amazing 
offer above consists o gooviee Keystone 16 mm. 
Model A-7 Camera with F2.7 lens, 7 speeds includ- 
ing slow motion, monocular view finder, and all 
professional features. Complete with leather case and 100 
foot camera film for only $50.—Regular price $56.53. 
Write at once for complete details about our 
PHOTO FINANCE PLAN and special FREE lit- 
erature on all kinds of well-known cameras and 
projectors rrere sound-on-film. 
PARAMOUNT MFG. CO. 
Dept. P-10, BOSTON, MASS. 





egqamemegetnte a Ss as = =® 
{ GETS BETTER RESULTS WITH THE 


‘SUNRAY Enlarger 


Qu =a se se 
The Most Popular 


Enlarger Ever Offered 
- - =» with These Big 


FEATURES 


@ 2 condensers 


@ 2 inch f/3.5 

Lens 

@ 75 Watt Al7 
Projection 
Bul 





COMPLETE 
WITH F3:5 e Stepetttle 
to secure even 
distribution 
of light 
@ Compact— 
Portable 
. @ Board Base 
oat en get = 15 x 18 in. 
 reveraine head teil 
make 30 in. enlargement * Toe es 
floor. 2 
Siar’ oUt, Com ‘vs sudo nega- 
Vest Pocket Masks an tives 


bulb. 
‘ow ee ee ee ee 


f ASK YOUR DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


| SUN RAY PHOTO CO., Inc. 


¥ 138 CENTRE ST., Dept. P.P., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ee ee ne en ee ee ee ee TS 


PHOTOG 











Courses in 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION 
and PORTRAIT 
Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Resi- 
dent classes only. 
Students use excep- 
tional equipment. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 






116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


in No. 11, makes an ideal subject holder. 
Articles may be suspended by thread, 
wire, or chain in addition and suspended 
upside down to make them right side up 
on the groundglass—if you like that bet- 
ter and use a groundglass. But you must 
then reverse your lighting, too. The top 
light will have to be at the bottom! The 
shelf idea can be used in many ways. 
How about long, narrow, cheesecloth 
stretchers for drying prints as one sug- 
gestion? 

By fastening a piece of corrugated 
board, other soft card, or wallboard at 
the most convenient height to one of 
these racks you have an ideal copying 
outfit. You can very easily pin your ma- 
terial to be copied on the card. Or put a 
couple of screw eyes (or hooks) under 
one of the cross bars and hang a print- 
ing frame from it. Use the other two 
racks for your forty-five degree side 
lights and you have a simple and prac- 
tical arrangement which, (with just a 
twist of the wrist, as it were) may be set 
up anywhere, indoors or outdoors. And 
besides you can conveniently copy any 
subject up to about four by six feet in 
size with the greatest of ease. 

While these racks do not have to be 
any certain size it’s a good idea to make 
them about 7 feet high and 2 feet wide. 
The frames can be made from pieces cut 
to proper length from stock 1” square. 
The pieces should be joined with screws 
and reinforced at corners with angle 
irons which can be obtained from the 
hardware store. Mine were made from 
a strip of %” x 1” stock to which was 
nailed a strip of 1” half-round all around 
the outside of the frame. Four cross 
pieces instead of three might be an im- 
provement, giving an extra shelf position. 

The winged feet shown were cut from 
14” plywood and each one attached with 
three small brass hinges. They fold with- 
in the thickness of the frame (1”) so the 
racks will be a uniform thickness from 
top to bottom to facilitate storage. I made 
extension toes for the feet but seldom 
find it necessary to use them. They might 
be useful when an extra load is placed 
high on the racks or when the floor or 
ground surface is uneven. There are sev- 
eral other possible designs or arrange- 
ment for feet which the prospective 
builder can devise to suit his taste. 

Perhaps the most helpful remark I 
can make in closing concerns my belief 
that about 90% of photography lies out 
in front of the camera. To improve as 
photographers I believe we should con- 
sider ourselves as a combination pro- 
ducer, director, and technician and give 
the first two divisions the greater atten- 
tion. Given a story and composition, I 
also believe that about 90% of the work 
out in front of the camera is in the use 
and control of light, shade, contrast, and 
gradation. This applies to outdoor sub- 
jects, too. It seems to me that the knowl- 
edge and ability to control these four es- 
sential elements is the most important 
objective in photography. Therefore, it is 
a pleasure to pass this rack idea on to 
you with the hope that it may make your 
photographic endeavors easier and more 
fun, and that it will likewise help to im- 
prove your end results.—f 
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NEW PRINTING. 


> (6th! 
for 1938-39 


JUST OFF THE 
PRESS! 


71 You Must Get a 
: m Copy of This 
Encyclopedia of Ideas and Information 


Edited by Willard D. Morgan, Contributions 
Editor, LIFE Magazine and Henry M. Lester, 
Cinephotographer. 
$4.00 (in U.S.A.) at your Photographic Dealer, 
Book Store, or directly from E. Leitz, Inc., 730 
Sth Avenue, New York. 

Distributors in U.S. A. 


A NEW BOOK 


... by MORGAN & LESTER 
ready in May!!! 


MINIATURE CAMERA WORK 


Edited by Morgan & Lester and 15 Contributors! 
Covering the entire field of Miniature Camera 
Photography... 

Just as the LEICA MANUAL is the DATA 
BOOK on the basic technique of Miniature Camera 
Photography—the MINIATURE CAMERA WORK 
covers a new, broader field, stressing the informa- 
tive side!!! 

Contributors include outstanding writers and 
photographers: Ansel Adams . . . Manuel Kom- 
roff ... Alan Fisher... Harris B. Tuttle... Leo 
Katz... Willard D. Morgan... Leo Pavelle... 











Lewis Jacobs ... Henry M. Lester... John A. 
Davis ... Barbara Morgan... Augustus Wolfman 
... Alfted Eisenstaedt ... and many others... 


Brilliantly illustrated Chapters on: Color Photog- 
raphy .. . Photo-Journalism ... Formal and 
Informal Portraiture . . . Composition in Photog- 
raphy .. . Photomontage ... Documentary 
Photography . . . News and Action . . . Child 
and Pet Photography and many others. 

Complete Catalog Section of Miniature 
Cameras (up to 2% x 3% inches), Equipment, 
Accessories 

MINIATURE CAMERA WORK is a book for 
every photographer .. . hundreds of excellent 
reproductions ... 16 pages of four color photo- 
graphs... 842 x 11 inches... 328 pages... 
exquisitely printed. 

A complete book designed for your immediate 
reference and inspiration! 

Only $4.00 per copy (in U.S. A.). 


If your dealer cannot supply it — 
order directly from 


MORGAN & LESTER 


PUBLISHERS 
100 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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‘CANDID CAMERA 





Minifoto 


JUNIOR 


A fast little miniature with many new refinements, takes 


16 Pictures on a Roll of Film 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 


$2.98 
sion miniature of $10 value, 3:25 
fully guaranted for only...... 


It’s the ideal candid for amateur or expert, its operation 
is so simplified that either beginners or the experienced 
enthusiast can be assured it will meet every demand for— 


SPEED—ACTION—EXCITEMENT ! 


Catch it all with this mighty little Candid 
Camera! You won't believe it possible at this 
low price,.so we want you to try it out at our 
risk! Take all the pictures you want. Test 
out the remarkable clarity of the lens ... the 
accuracy of the view finder. Compare it in 
action with any of the cameras selling for more 
money. Then if you do not think this is the 
most remarkable camera bargain you ever saw, 
it wen’t cost you a penny! 


Look What You Get 
For Your Money 


Fully corrected Wollensak 50 M.M. lens. Shutter 
speed bulb and 1/25. Fixed focus makes it pos- 
sible to get sharp pictures at all times. Telescopic 
Finder, Tripod Socket. Uses economical 127 V.P. 
Kodak or Agfa A.8 film in color orblack and white. 
Has compartment for extra roll of film in back 
of camera. Picture size 1%4”x1%”. Enlarge 
clearly up to at least 8” by 10”. It’s a real $10 
value; at Special Introductory Price of only 
$3.98. Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus postage. 


at a sensational price—a 
real American made preci- 


Everybody can now go candid and enjoy the thrill 
and pleasure of taking candid shots. Get your 
minifoto now, its performance will amaze you. 


SENDNO MONEY 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Siphon Drain 

MATEUR photographers who do 

their own developing and printing 
but do not require 
an expensive or 
complicated film 
and print washer, 
will get very satis- 
factory results by 
using a simple si- 
phon drain as illus- 
trated. The mate- 
rials required are a 
few feet of copper 
tubing, such as is 
used for automobile gas lines (available 
at any auto supply store), and a slip-over 
fitting large enough to slip over the 
kitchen sink faucet (available at any 
dime store). 

A piece of the tubing of the desired 
length is soldered to the slip-over fitting 
and bent to the desired shape. Another 
piece of tubing is bent into a U-shape 
and acts as the siphon. In use, the stream 
of water from the faucet keeps the water 
in the pan circulating and the copper 
tubing siphon continually draws the 
hypo-laden water from the bottom of 
the pan into the sink. The quantity of 
water leaving the faucet can be regulated 
so that it about equals the quantity drawn 
away by the siphon. Films and prints 
are completely washed free from hypo 
in about a half hour’s time. The cost of 
the necessary materials does not exceed 
thirty cents—Herbert P. Neumann, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





| - 


Copper tubing 
a and siphon. 





A.B.C. of Home Movies 


(Continued from page 37) 








is possible, select some nearby object of 
the same color and in the same light as 
the most important part of your distant 
scene, and take your reading from that. 

Remember that it is not humanly pos- 
sible for any manufacturer to make a 
series of mechanical units microscopically 
alike in every detail, and there are bound 
to be slight differences in cameras and 
meters and films. If these differences 
cancel out, O.K. If they are cumulative, 
you must make allowances and open up 
or stop down a little from what your 
meter tells you. A little experience will 
find you doing this automatically. 

Once you get the “feel” of your camera 
and gain confidence in your judgment of 
light values and in the really amazing 
calculator, or once you relate your own 
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FINE GRAIN WORK 


@ Ultra fine grain 

@ Complete gradation 

@ No loss in emulsion speed 

@® Maximum shadow detail 

@ Excellent for under exposures 
e ) Economical: 32 oz. develops 
17 rolls of 35 mm. 


32 oz. bottie $1.10 






FINK-RO/ELIEVE CO. Inc 





MOVIE MAKERS 
m4 BEWARE 4 


**Vaporate’’ is embossed on the leaders of properly 
protected films. 


BE SURE your film is vaporated for 
@ protection against wear, climate 
and defacement. 


Ask Your Dealer About it Today 


VAP(C RATE 


LOS ANGELES 


oe 
CHICAGO 





Vaporate Co., inc. Bell & Howell Co. Craig Movie Co. 
130 W. 


46th St. 1801 Larchmont 1053 S, Olive St 











PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
at atiactive Prices 


MORE FOR YOUR 1 
DOLLAR 






New York Camera Exchange ian 
camera enthusiasts the real low- 
down on prices. Write us your 
wants today. Liberal trade-in 
allowances towards the purchase of 
oew anes. Lost 

ne grain developing—printing— 
enlarging. Give us a trial. of 


Since 1890——CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Address Letters to Dept, P-5 
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USE THIS COUPON 


NEW BOAT!/ 


particular meter to your very own cam- 






Po ee atte at ee era, exposure proble vanish and good Make big money on each 20 Ib. Mead ce 
. KI-YAK you easily assemble at home ce 
! CAN DID gam ERA Sv PpLy CO. | | pictures result. from complete, “‘cut-to-fit” Kit at Ul 
es in o ew York, . : . “a ‘ amazing 
I oS eed . i] We have said above that focusing isn’t GUVEENGT Seeretthr. Fost! Sncvnies ts w 
Please send me your Minifoto Junior Candid Camera, | involved in movie-making. That wasn’t pr ed P. -- eee 

{ with latest features as described in your offer. Upon strictly the truth, but it is so easy to get hee m_ piven eu 18S. 

you hurry! Dept. PO-58, ” CHICAGO, wt EI 


receipt of same I agree to pay $3.98 plus postage. 
If it is not as represented I can return it in 10 days | 


sharp pictures once you understand how 
and why. If you have a lens in a focusing 


mount on your camera, you will have to 





{ and you will refund my money. 


IT’S IM 


MPOSSIBLE| |* 


Bess 
ng for a fellow who a ; your scam 


me oe Bs 























| wanen | | set it for the proper distance, at least | Rexatives,co they mont show grain when, enlarged. Tye 28 

! SS SEE Re LIOR CIN SE a Oe CE | when you are using the larger stops. chaitve +o et mintature negatives devel "ed th absolutely - 

| | Don’t worry about measuring the distance | You‘in this ultra fine grain developer for 50c.. 1 will PC 

j STREET « . 2 make an 8x10 enlargement of negative and put All 
| | accurately, for an estimate that is any- | it in a pnoto mount, just to prove my claim. if you send 

| city name a 3 dollar for both. I’il mail it back to ad og hag 24 Lang” Wi 

Dept. “34. | | where within reason will do admirably. | postage,paid and wilt take 6 or stamps a be 
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MIDGET 9 DRYER 


NEW—A Simplex development, 
with all advantages of heavier, 
dryers. 


VERSATILE—Handling two 8!/.” by I!” prints 
(drying surface is 12” x 19”), either . glossy 
or matte. 


PRACTICAL—A «curtain device over plate 
insures perfect prints—no rings, spots, or 
other damage. 


SIZE—4” x 13” x 20”, weighing only 21 pounds. 
ECONOMICAL—More heavily insulated, it 


retains its heat longer, with a in current 
(consumes only 150 Ww, AC or D 


GUARANTEED—Wwill dry single or double 
weight paper, without loss of size or tonal 
values. 


PRICE— $25.00 


MEDO _ | West rth street, Now vork 


light, compact, 
more costly 











EASY 
TITLING 











SIMPLEST! 


Just press the new SPELL-O-TEX ad- 
hesive letters on to the title board supplied 
or on any flat surface whatsoever. 


They stick tight. Yet are instantly re- 
movable. May be used over and over 
No adhesive required. Last a life- 





again. 
time. 


Deep cut sponge rubber letters. Bold, 
modern block type. Easily photographed. 
Beautiful effects with side lighting. 


Ask your dealer for SPELL-O-TEX TI- 
TLING SET. Only $5.25 for complete font 
in neat permanent file book, with align- 
ment gauge and plain title background. 
Letters available in silver, black, or blue. 


BESBEE roeevers CORPORATION 
RENTON, N. J. 








“SPELL-O-TEX 
TITLING SET 


———=. MINIATURE CAMERAS ——— 


CONTAX I F:2.8 late model, o 
CONTAX I F:3.5 1/25 to 1/1000 sec, used.. 50.00 








shop worn........ $ 95:00 


ooroae I plate back, one holder, slightly used 20.00 
LEICA ‘‘G’’ Summar F:2 feet, like new....... : 138.50 
cu pron built Miniature—takes up to 400 single frames 
with Steinheil F:3.5 lens and comour shutter 1-1/300 
sec., $50.00. Many other bargains 


/ LENSES 


eee Fis P: 4, Hy 2. fp 
AR mm wide angle F:3.5, like new........ 

HEKTOR 28mm extr. wide outer ¥F:6.3, like new 46. 00 
YELLOW FILTE 3.50 








calibrated in ip foot 











ENLARGING 
234"x4”" ‘*‘STANDARD’’ enlargements 
(35mm &12 V.P. neg. only)....-.------------------ 


y). 
made on Defender Velour nw ——— PAPER for 
maximum brilliance & sharpne: 
POSITIVES for projection (full roli ee 
hi. di by ski'led experts ¢ Minicam enthus asts 
£22 ay rage, Be Sate theret is REAL. QUALITY in your negatives. 
Write for free price-list, sample and mailing bag. 


MINIATURE PHOTO LABORATORIES CO. 
625 Lexington Ave. New York City 














| matter how far he walks, he’ll always be 


| the smaller f stops, and at these stops the 
| blurr-limit is so close to the camera that | 
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If you have a universal or fixed-focus 
lens, as many amateurs have, all: you need 
do is be sure your subject is beyond the 
hyperfocal distance. That sounds like a 
two-bit word, but don’t let it frighten 
you; blurr-limit would really be a much 
more understandable term. 

Suppose we set up a camera with a 
universal focus lens and take a moving 
picture of a man walking straight away 
from the very front of the instrument. 
While he is still close to us, he is out of 
focus, badly blurred. As he walks away, 
however, he will reach a point at which 
he is sharply outlined, and after that, no 


in focus. Well, that point at which he 
became in focus, at which the fuzziness 
disappeared, is called the hyperfocal dis- 
tance. Let’s call it the blurr-limit here. 





Now this blurr-limit changes as you 
change the f stop on your lens, but it is | 
always the same for a given stop, no mat- | 
ter what the lighting conditions may be. 
The smaller the stop (smaller in size but | 
larger numerically), the closer is the 
blurr-limit to the camera. Read that 
again. All right. In bright light—which 
means most of the time you'll be making 
movies out-of-doors—you will be using 


you need not consider it at all, save for | 
very close shots. These blurr-limits are 
definitely known for every stop on every 
lens, and if your instruction book doesn’t 
give you the hyperfocal distances, write 
to the manufacturers of your camera and 
they’ll be glad to give you the informa- 
tion. It is a good idea to type these fig- 
ures on a small card which can be pasted 
on the under side of the lid of your cam- 
era case. 

Finally, hold the camera steady. Let 
your subjects do the moving, not the | 
camera, even though it is a movie camera. 
Don’t swing the lens high, wide, and 
handsome across your entire scene just to 
include every last thing in one shot. Make 
several shots of different sections of that 
scene, and your audience will thank you. 
Swinging the lens across a scene is called 
“pamming” and the results of this tech- 
nique are pretty hard on the audience. 

Not long ago we saw some lovely pic- 
tures of Sweden, color films which were 
perfectly exposed and all that, but which 
were utterly ruined because they were 
nothing but blurrs. The poor chap had 
“pammed” all the way from London to 
Stockholm and back again, and he had 
even filmed from a rapidly moving motor 
car. He was greatly impressed by Stock- 
holm’s grand town hall, so he trained his 
camera on one side of it, went up to the 
top, across, down the other side, and back 
to where he started! Several separate 
shots of the architectural details would 
have been gems in any man’s film library, 
but his long scene was a mess, and an ex- 
pensive mess, at that. DON’T PAM! Hold 
the camera steady. 

With these basic principles mastered, 
the mechanical operation of your camera 
will become almost a sixth sense. Your 
films can’t help but be sharp and clear if 
you are careful about what has gone be- 
fore. Now you will want to get fancy. 








You will create depth in your pictures by 
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HOME MOVIE 
SCOOP: 


CASTLE FILMS 


LEADS AGAIN 
WITH 


ERE 


home movie 
fans can now obtain com- 
plete, FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
CARTOONS. 6 outstanding 
subjects for young people of 
ALL ages now on sale at.lead- 
ing photographic dealers and 
department stores. 


For the first time 





LOWEST an 


at which complete QUALITY CARTOONS 
have ever been offered! 

$1.75 (50’) 
ject) for 8mm sizes $3.50 (100 reRale! 
$8.75 


sizes e Luxe Sound, $17.5 


and $5.50 (¢ omplete 3ub 


Complete Subject) for 16mm 
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Prepare for 
a profitable 
business or a 
fascinating 
hobby in the 
interesting 
field of Pho- 
tography 
—mail coupon 
at once for 
free booklet 
—‘Oppor- 
tunities 
in Modern 
Photogrgphy.” 


Many Make Money 
While Learning 
This free booklet 
reveals the money- 
making opportuni- 
ties in photography. + 
It outlines in detail 
a simplified home 
training under quali- 
fied instructors that 
makes it possible to easily mas- 
ter photography in all its 
branches during spare time... 
and earn money while learning. 
_We are living in an age of 
pictures. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and advertisers pay out 
millions of dollars each year for 
photographs. Skilled portrait 
photographers make handsome 
incomes. 


Saad 


ae. 
so te SR ON 


Practical Studio Methods 

Our practical studio methods also 
qualify for well paying positions 
upon graduation. No previous ex- 
perience needed ... only a common 
school education. Send coupon 
now for free booklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOT 
Dept. 2265, 3601 Michigan Ave., yea 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


American School of Photography 
| Dept. 2265, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, tit 


Re 
er 


- 








Send free booklet ‘Opportunities in M 

phy,”’ full particulars and requiremeate ee 
| Name Age | 
| TIRE a this SNe es le ea aD | 
! City. State. I 
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| including some object in the foreground, 


you will “frame” some shots with trees, 
with doorways or arches. 
You wiuil not film a rapidly moving ob- 


| ject, such as a train, or horses on a race- 
| track, at right angles because they go 
| across your field so fast they will blurr. 


You will shoot them coming toward the 


| camera at an angle. You will be careful 


not to tilt your camera in normal scenes, 
but that doesn’t mean that you will over- 


| look odd angles for effective shots. For 


example, you may want to place your 
camera on the pavement next to a safety 


island, pointing toward the traffic during | 


a rush hour. People will think you are 

crazy, but you'll get a grand picture. 
There is a world of pleasure stored up 

for you in that little metal box with the 


| glass eye, pleasure that will endure down 


the years, so go out and make a moving 
picture record of that youngster before 
he gets a day older!—f 


Some Uses For Rubber Cement 


VERY  photographer’s workroom 

should include a jar of rubber ce- 
ment. Always useful, it will prove inval- 
uable in many ways. Rubber cement is 
one adhesive which will not buckle prints, 
even when single-weight paper has been 
used. For this reason it is ideal for at- 
taching captions and titles to prints, and 
is safe to use for mounting purposes, 
since if some of it gets onto the face of a 
print it may be rubbed off easily. It also 
makes a good adhesive for repairing a 
camera bellows. 

A novel use for rubber cement is for 
covering certain portions of a print to be 
colored. For example, you may wish to 
tint a seascape blue without getting the 
color on a ship which appears therein; 
or you may want white clouds in a blue 
sky. Simply coat the ship or the clouds 
with rubber cement and go ahead with 
your ccloring process. Subsequently you 
may remove the cement without harm to 
the emulsion, and then color that area 
as you wish.—E. Fred Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





Successful Bromide Printing 
(Continued from page 51) 








essential) and examine them in bright 
daylight. You will find that although the 
paper was fogged, yet Nos. 1 and 2, and 
probably No. 3 strips are not as black as 
Nos. 4 and 5. These last two will probably 
be equally black. This sample test will 
show at once the minimum time of de- 
velopment required to produce a good 
black with your particular paper and 
developer at 68°F. As already stated be- 
fore, this time varies with different ma- 
terials and in some cases may be as short 
as 1% or as long as 3 minutes. Generally 
speaking, however, and with most bro- 
mide papers and an ordinary M.Q. de- 
veloper, this time is about 2-24 minutes 
at 68-70°F. (Different results would be 
obtained if the developer is used at a 
different temperature). 

The information gained from this test 
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PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY 
Proudly Presents— 
A MAGNIFICENT 
PRINTING MACHINE. 


“THE LITTLE GIANT” 


ALL METAL 
PRINTER 





MANY 
NEW 
FEATURES 


be 


$9.75 West 
of Denver 














Your Dealer will take pride in your request for 
a demonstration. 


———_ NATIONAL 
PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


Curt-Bentzin Cameras 


i 18 E. 17TH ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. ==} 


REFLECTA 


2\/, x 2\/, inches 
REFLE X fia 


leather covered camera. 


FEATURING 
Twin-eyed, Dual 
matched Anastigma- 
tic F4.5 lenses. Syn- 
chronized focusing— 
takes 120 film—12 
pictures. Shutter 
speed 1/25, 1/50, 
1/100, T & B. 

PRICE Other models 


with better 
and 


9 y ky Portionately 
= REICH-HELA CORP. 
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545 5th Ave. 


New York City @ 























Camera Equipment Cases 


Carry all your equip- 
ment in ONE Case. 
Send us a list of all 
equipment to be car- 
ried and we will 
send You a free esti- 
mate on a Special 
Case to meet Your 
requirements .. .» 
Fibre Cases suitable 
for carrying or ship- 
ping Salon Prints car- 
tied in stock.... 


AMERICAN TRUNK & 
20 S. WELLS ST. 








\ 07; \-) ok #1 oF 


INC. 1906 
DEPT.V CHICAGO 





oe onan AT STORES 
25 SNAPS 10¢ 


HINGES 





Manufactured and Distributed By 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 
Sole Agents for Neway Hinges 
11 OTIS STREET BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
—_—_—_—_—_— ———_—__———— 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—MODERATE- 
LY PRICED—READY FOR USE 


Fine Grain Developer 

Negative Developer 

M. Q. Developer Tubes 

Rapid Desensitizer 

Rapid Negative Dryer 
Film Cement Film Cleaner 
Acid Short Stop Acid Fixer 
Paper Developer Toners 
Film Humidifier Ferrotype Polish 


Photo Pure Mercury 

For Dry Hypersensitizing 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 








Don't Miss The 
ist INTERNATIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSITION 
April 18-24, 1938 
Grand Central Palace, 
New York City 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
132 W. 22nd St. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 




















MAKE YOUR OWN TITLES 
AND BACKGROUNDS IN 
BLACK-AND-WHITE AND 
IN COLOR WITH 


STAMP-O-TITLE 


STANDARD SET for 8mm and !l6mm 
Contains | Bottle Patented Fluid, | Bottle Eradi- 
cator, | Vial each White, Red and Blue Powder, 
Font Cine Rubber Type, specially devised 4- line 
type-holder for ultra-precision printing. Tweezers, 
Inking Pad, | transparent celluloid card, 4 back- 
rounds—black, red reen and blue, size 
WVaxdV/y” and 6 oa pictorial backgrounds 


$8.75 
‘ADVANCED’ SET for I6mm & 35mm 
Contains the items de- 
scribed above with ex-  /]im 
ception of the pictorial 
backgrounds. The Cine 
Rubber type in this set 
is of '/% inch size and 
background cards are 
6x8 inches 
Complete , 


$14.75 










if your deal- 
er cannot sup- 
ply you, send 
check or money order to: 


THE STAMP-O-TITLE Co., 


1819 Broadway New York 
COlumbus 5-5149 














ALAN PHOTO METER 


eqocas time—whether you use a = 
era eS est priced candid. "Time of. da 


cam 
ther, Py mx and filter factors are all pa 
instantly "kind of opening and shutter speeds. Is a 
pe to electric and visual meters. Diameter 4 inches, 
eight 2 ounces. Money back if not satisfied. Send 
aly ONE dollar to 
LOS ANGELES CAMERA EXCHANGE 


1037 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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is of vital importance, as you will now 
know exactly for how long your prints 
must be developed in order to obtain the 
maximum black tones. This time can 
now be used for all your work, as long 
as you continue to use the same make of 
paper and developer and carry your 
development at the same temperature. 

Before exposing the paper for the final 
picture, it is obviously essential to find 
what the correct exposure should be. 
This is done by means of a test strip. 
Place a sheet of bromide paper on the 
enlarger baseboard or easel (or in the 
printing frame), and arrange it so that 
it will include both the brightest and 
the darkest parts of the subject. (There 
is no need to have a sheet as large as the 
picture). The test strip must now be 
given a series of varying exposures in 
order to see what the correct exposure 
should be. To find this out with the least 
number of tests, the exposure should not 
run in arithmetical progression (i.e., by 
adding a constant increment, such as 5, 
10, 15, 20, 25, etc.), but in a geometrical 
series. A very convenient way is to 
double each preceding exposure in some 
such progression as 5, 10, 20, 40, 80 
seconds, or 15, 30, 60, 120 seconds, etc. In 
this way you stand a far greater chance 
of hitting on the right exposure with the 
least number of tests. After a little ex- 
perience 3 or 4 different exposures on 
the test strip will prove sufficient to 
locate the limits within which the correct 
exposure lies. 

The actual method of making the test 
strip is also important as there is only 
one easy way and that is to cover it up 
completely with a piece of cardboard and 
switch on the printing light. Set your 
timing clock to zero and as you release 
it, remove the cardboard completely and 
expose the whole of the test strip. 

Watch the clock and start covering up 
the strip with the cardboard bit by bit 
as the clock shows, 5, 10, 20, etc. secs. (or 
any other series you may choose). In 
this way the strip will show a range of 
exposures exactly in accordance with the 
series selected, which would not be the 
case if the strip were being gradually 
uncovered, instead of being covered. De- 
velop the test strip exactly in accordance 
with the time found in your previous 
experiment, and at exactly the same 
temperature. After developing and fixing, 
rinse the test piece briefly, dry it, and 
examine it in a good light to see which 
exposure gives the best result. It may 
happen that none of the portions are 
exactly right and that the correct ex- 
posure lies somewhere between, say be- 
tween 20 and 40 seconds. In that case it 
will be sufficiently accurate to give the 
actual print an intermediate exposure, 
but if you like you can make a new test 
(this time in arithmetical progression 
giving it 25, 30 and 35 seconds). 

Several points are important when 
making a test strip: 

1. The test strip must show under- 
exposure at one end and overexposure 
at the other, as otherwise you can never 
be quite certain that the correct exposure 
selected was actually the best (Figure 
2). 

2. Do not attempt to influence the 
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CAMERA 
Do you wish to 
for SPECIALIZE? 


Is stereophotography 
+ « « photomicrography 
eee photomacrography 

- telephotography, arousing your interest? 
if $0, this gives rise to the equipment prob- 
lem, for specialized fields usually require spe- 
cial cameras or expensive equipment—not so 
for the Leica camera owner, for his camera 
is designed for instant adaptation to every 
photographic endeavor. 

Built by skilled craftsmen in a microscope 
factory, the Leica assures exacting results and 
can cope with the photographic needs of the 
future. Its twelye interchangeable lenses and 
over 400 accessories impart to the Leica a 
versatility which has earned for it the title of 
the UNIVERSAL CAMERA. 

Ask your dealer about the Leica Time- 
Payment Plan or write for full information 
and sample copy of Leica Photography. 


all purposes 






Model G with Leitz 
Xenon f:1.5 Speed Lens 
and Rapid Winder. 


MINIATURE 
CANDID CAMERA 





STEVENS 


CHICAGO 
“AMERICA’S GRAND HOTEL 
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make MONEY 


WITH YOUR 


CAMERA 


Big Demand for Photos YOU Can Take! 
Learn at Home—in Spare Time 


O you realize how 
many photographs are 

in this ONE issue of this 
ONE magazine? Multiply 
that by the thousands of 
publishers who buy photo- 
graphs. THAT gives an 
idea of the pictures being 
bought EVERY MONTH! 
WHO GETS the money paid 




















for these pictures? YOU can 
get your share, no matter 
where you live or what you 
are doing NOW! Many of 
these pictures ure supplied by 
amateur photographers—ordi- $50 for His 
hury non- professionals who VERY “ved 
have learned how to take pic- WORK 
. tures THAT SEL A famous ae 
zine 2a ° . 
Turn Your Hobby Into a Paw sian: 
H $50.0 for the 
Profitable Profession Very first work he 
ubmit ° 
You don’t have to be an 
expert to make money in this Made $237.00 
fascinating field! You don’t WHILE 
have to live amidst the whirl EA 
of exciting daily news events. as “a TNS 
You don’t even need a special Hastings,” of Dor: 
camera, or expensive equip- chester, Mas 
ment. It is NOT technical LEGS 4, while 
ability that publishers pay “} take pictures that 
for. It’s the knack of knowing sell.’ 
WHAT to photograph, HOW 
to photograph it and WHERE 3 CHECKS 
to sell it that brings in the IN a 
money It’s SALABLE and York McClary, 
MARKETABLE pictures—full Belvidere, ni 
of human interest and popular | another a 
appeal—that you must learn **Received three 
how to produce not checks ‘Sale week. 
technically beautiful examples ge Be AR 
of photographic genius! Send on this path.’’ 
for FREE BOOK which tells 
all about the simple training 
Which quickly prepares you, right at home, to 


make the kind of pictures that SELL. 


FREE BOOK 


“How to Make Money with 
Page 1 shows you the vast scope 


Get your copy of 
Your Camera.’’ 


of the field. Page a tells 4he kind of snapshots 
that can bring you a good income. And on pages 
2, 13, 14 and 15 are printed the pictures and 


letters of others 
enrollment, 


who, even 4 or 5 weeks after 
are already making good money. 


This is The Age of Photographs. Your own eyes 
tell you ‘hat. Your own Camera can cash in on it! 
Read the reports here—from ordi- 
nary people who have always liked 
to do a little snapshot work—and 
who have NOW discovered a way 
to turn their hobby into money. 
There’s money in YOUR cam- 
era too! Mail coupon at once for 
this FREE BOOK telling you how 
y it is to get it out! UNI- 
\ VERSAL PI OTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 1005, 10 West 33rd St., 
New York City. 


CLIP-SIGN-MAIL NOW 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 1005, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 
“How 














Send me without cost or obligation, booklet, 
to Make Money with Your Camera.” 


Name 





Address 





City. nee en eion 
(No Salesman Will Call) 
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progress of development by curtailing 
or increasing the time of development. 
The whole value of the test is that it 
shows you what exposure is correct when 
the paper is developed for a time which 
is sufficient to produce a good black. Test 
strips and prints jerked out of the de- 
veloper too soon, (to prevent them from 
getting too dark) tell their own sorry 
tale of degraded tones and poor blacks. 


3. It is not practical to make ex- 
posures too short. If you find that your 
correct exposure is, say, 4 or 5 seconds, 
then stop down the enlarger lens until 
the correct exposure is somewhere about 
20 to 30 seconds. This will give you more 
time for shading or overprinting, and 
exercising local control. In addition, re- 
member that you are always liable to be 
a second out of your timing. Obviously, 
where the correct exposure should be 5 
seconds, a variation of 1 second (i.e. 
20%) will seriously affect the result, 
whereas, if the correct exposure is 30 
seconds, there will be no visible differ- 
ence between a print exposed correctly 
and one exposed for 29 or 31 seconds. 

4. Do not attempt to judge the correct 
exposure from the appearance of a wet 
strip. The strip must be thoroughly dried 
(you can dry it in a couple of minutes 
in front of a fire) and examine in bright 
daylight, or failing that, under a daylight 
lamp. This will save much disappoint- 
ment over the appearance of the final 
print when it dries. 

When you have decided on the correct 
exposure, you can proceed to make the 
final print. Remember, however, that 
here again you must stick to the same 
development and temperature as in your 
previous tests. Unless the range of tones 
of your negative is exactly the same as 
the contrast of the paper (which is not 
always the case), it may be necessary 
to exercise some local control in order 
to overprint or hold back a portion of 
the picture. In addition local control 
serves to emphasize or to subdue par- 
ticular features of the picture. Thus, for 
example, unwanted highlights may be 
toned down by overprinting, or a thin 
portion may be held back to prevent it 
from becoming too black. Overprinting 
is easily done by means of a cardboard 
mask with a hole (aperture board) 
through which a small portion of the 
picture is given more exposure than the 
rest. Shading or holding back can be 
done either with the hand or by means 
of a long wire at~the end of which is 
attached a piece of opaque paper. In all 
cases of control, the device should not be 
kept still, but should be moved slightly 
to and fro in order to avoid sharp de- 
lineations. 

The selection of the most suitable grade 
of paper is not always quite so easy or 
obvious as may appear at first glance. 
Such matters can only be learned from 
experience, but it is generally advisable 
to make a small enlargement of the se- 
lected portion of the negative on two or 
three different grades of paper in order 
to see which grade of contrast gives the 
most pleasing rendering. 

Thorough fixation is absolutely essen- 
tial for the subsequent elimination of 
hypo and permanency of prints. A print 
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Exposure Meter 


Prevents underand over- 
exposed negatives and 
will pay for itself in 
better pictures with first 
half dozen rolls of film 
used. It is uniquely de- 
pendable, easy to oper- 
ate, so small that it fits 
unobstrusively in the 
vest pocket, may be used 
indoors or out with any 
camera and is priced 
with Lane moderation 
at o 2.15 
Price includes attractive, 
Protective Case 


MICOMETER 


An improved version of the Bob Distance Meter 
(finished in Cadmium) (it sells at the same price, 
nevertheless) the Mico Range Finder is a truly 
infallible guide indicating any distance from 3% 
ft. to infinity correctly and instantly. With ws 4 
case 


Ask your Dealer 














MIMOSA AMERICAN CORP. 


485 Fifth Avenue New York 


YOU CAN PAY MORE - 
—- . 
Sui’ will yon GET more! 


For outstanding quality in 
Home Movie Screens, Reflec- 
tor Units and Accessories, 
BRITELITE TRUVISION leads 
the way. Experts and ama- 
teurs alike endorse the excep- 
tional values they offer. 


SCREEN 

















DELUXE MODEL A 





me Al hae cen ge): 


FREE bulletin No. 
PP-8 illustrates and 
— ibes the entire 
ne. 


Write for it today. 






* 


YOU SAVE at UNITED —— 














CONTAX 1! F.2, like new..............-..........2.... $137.50 
CONTAX Ili F1.5, like new .. 225.00 
LEICA G, » like new... 129.50 
ROBOT, C.Z. F2.8, like new... .. 92.50 
VOLLENDA, F3.5, like neW.........--...22--..000 27.50 


10 DAY TRIAL BASIS: Many other bargains. Write 
for ‘Confidential List.’ 


UNITE 
MM ARGUS 


LEICA 
ENLARGED 3*4 PRINTS / 


Send us your 35 mm Films for fine 
grain +e good fra 25c roll. 


“——— EXCHANGE 
Chambers St., N.Y.C. 

















“ETC, 


from 

to Gaaek: We Mail COD if you 
prefer. 

pi INC. 1490 Stratford Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TONE BLUEPRINTS TO A RICH BLACK OR BROWN! 


Blusprint photoarende when toned black or bro resemble 
fine silver prints! Formula for a blueprint 








sharp 
Send coin plea 
American Stuspetah Co., 125 Nicholson Ave., Sepsis, ene. 
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The New All-American 


FALCON 


CANDID CAMERA 


t= withF.4.5.Lens “@I 
A d ini f 

quality with Fao ions 1 oe 
at a very remarkably low 

price. 

16 PICTURES ON ONE ROLL FILM 


SIMPLE & ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
Here is BIG candid camera value. An all American 
100% precision, fully guaranteed, miniature that's 
a pF se to European made cameras. Equal in 
every respect to those costing twice as much; gives 
the utmost in photographic results. 


IT'S PERFECT 
FOR FAST ACTION 


OR 
PICTORIAL SHOTS 


Falcon Specifications: 

[( Wollensak Deltax Shutter, speeds of time, bulb, 
1/25, 1/50 and 1/100. Iris diaphragm up to F. 22. 
Wollensak Color Corrected, 2 inch Velostigmat F. 
4.5. or F. 3.5. lens. The lens and shutter speeds 
GUARANTEED TO BE AS REPRESENTED. Also 
Built-in critical focusing mount, adjustable from 3 
ft. to infinity. Uses standard No. 127 Kodak, Agfa, 
A-8 or Dufaycolor film. Picture size, 154” x 1'/4” 


Additional Features: 

[J Optically corrected telescopic view finder, built- 
in tripod socket, cable release socket and attach- 
ment for holding standard range finder at eye level. 
The case is of sturdy neilite in Ebony Black. All 
exposed metal fittings of brushed satin chrome. 
FULLY GUARANTEED FOR I YEAR. 


ORDER NOW and take advantage of 
free offer as below 


with every purchase of a Falcon, for a limited 
time only, we will include the FALCON TRIPOD 
SOCKET HAND STRAP that enables you to hold 
the camera steady when taking candid shots. 




















Actual Size 


MAXIM Exposure Meter 


Instantly gives correct exposure for any camera, 
movie or still, under les conditions. Includes 
readings for new ultra-sp films. Always ready— 
it’s Foolproof. 

Embodying a new optical principle, the MAXIM is 
unquestionably the most scientifically. dependable 
visual meter on the market . .. simple, speedy and 
compact. A complete listing of common film 
speeds with each meter. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 24, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 
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which has been thoroughly fixed will be 
washed free from hypo in a compara- 
tively short time. The best method is to 
use two acid fixing baths, labelled No. 1 
and No. 2. After development, the print 
is rinsed in water and placed in No. 1 
bath for 5 to 10 minutes. It is then trans- 
ferred to No. 2 bath for a further 5 to 
10 minutes. In that way any traces of 
developer which may be carried over 
after rinsing, will be confined to No. 1 
bath, and if that bath becomes exhausted, 
the fixation is automatically completed 





in No. 2 bath. After the day’s work, No. | 


1 bath is thrown away and No. 2 bath 


used as No. 1 bath next time. The new | 
No. 2 bath is made up with fresh fixer. | 


This method is just as economical as the 
single bath method, but is very much 
safer. 

Some people “wash” prints by piling 
them into a dish and letting a tap splash 
into it. That sort of procedure is com- 
pletely useless. Unless you have a really 
efficient print washer, you will find the 
following way both simple and efficient. 
Soak the prints for about 5 minutes in 
10 changes of clean water, with liberal 
rinsing in between. At the end of an 
hour, they will be completely free from 





hypo. Remember that prints on double- | 


weight paper require longer washing 
than prints on single-weight. 

Be careful to guard against fog. Fog 
may be caused by an unsafe “safelight” 
which may produce a slight veil upon 
prolonged development. Test the safe- 


| light with a small piece of bromide paper. 


Fog may also be caused by stray light 
striking a bright metal surface, such as 
the column of a vertical enlarger. Should 
this happen, wrap the metal with black 
material or black paper. It can happen 
that, despite correct development, you 
may suddenly get degraded blacks. This 
is generally caused by stale developer. 
You can verify this by fogging a piece of 
bromide paper and developing it for the 
full critical time at 70°F. If at the end of 
that time it shows a degraded color, 
there is something wrong with your 
developer.— 


Movie Reel Spools Tape 


TAPE measure in the cine and still 
photographer’s outfit is an essential 
for closeup filming 
where pin-sharp 
detail is required. 
As a matter of fact, 
even professional 
filmers often em- 
ploy the yardstick 
as well as the auto- 
matic range finder 
to check on their 
distances and pre- 
vent possible error. 
You can make a handy carrier for 
measuring tape by utilizing a discarded 
100-foot movie reel, the handle from an 
old soldering iron, and a few bits of bent 
metal. The reel revolves between a fork 
bolted to the handle, while a metal finger 
resting on the spool provides tension. 
The handle for the spool is bent from a 
¥%4"” metal rod—Ormal I. Sprungman, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Film reel measure. 


| Haloid Projecto, 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
FOR THE 


fi Budget 





PHOTOS ON HALOID 
OUTLINE SPECIAL 
ARE THE ANSWER 


Photographic mailings and sales manuals on 
Haloid Outline Special actually cost less than 
halftones on short runs. They are even inex- 
pensive for general use. That's why commer- 
cial photographers find it easy and profitable 
to sell them to Sales and Advertising Man- 
agers. 


Prints on Outline Special retain fully the 
depth and detail of the negative. They lend 
drama to sales presentations, fold without 
cracking, and stand up under hard use. 


OTHER HALOID PRODUCTS 


The Haloid Company manufactures a wide line 
of photographic papers including Haloid Industro, 
Haloid Press Bromide, Haloid 
Nomis . . . also Rectigraph Photo-Copying Ma- 
chines, Haloid Record and Rectigraph Photo-Copy- 
ing Papers for making exact copies of records, 
documents, etc. Complete information on Haloid 
products sent on request. 


RGF SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


One gross of Outline Special size 8 x 10 to Com- 
mercial Photographers for only $3.00. Money back 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
113 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALOID 


OUTUNE Lica 
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THEN PAY $17.08 A MONTH! 
TAKE 12 MONTHS TO PAY 


With Carl Zeiss Sonnar F/2, 50 mm Lens, Focal 
Plane Shutter to /1250 of a second. Complete, 
$233. Down payment includes one year insur- 
ance against loss, theft, and damage. Buy this 
and other famous cameras on the KLEIN AND 
GOODMAN Time Payment Plan. 


Financed through Commercial Credit Co. 





mf 
Delivers the New 


SUPER IKONTA B 


THEN PAY $11.02 A MONTH 


New model with Carl Zeiss Tessar F/2.8 Lens, 
Rapid Compur Shutter. Complete, $150. Down 
payment includes one full year's insurance 
against loss, theft, and damage. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet on Time Payment Plan. 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD CAMERA 


We'll accept it as down-payment if it has sufficient value! 
bs the KLEIN & tet Booth 
at the First geese 


_ 
ic + A, rag =! Grand Central | alace, 
ork City. April 18-24 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


Everything Photographic 
18 South 10th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ARE EE SL ANRIRRTES 








BARGAINS LIKE THESE 


A few of our many bargains in display sam- 
ples. Some used—Some never loaded 


F.R. Adjustable Tank 35mm to 116, prepaid........ $4.95 
9x12 CM, 3 holders, new, doub. ext., no lens....$20.00 
Famous Marvel with case, new........................$17.50 
GRAFLEX SER D, | month old, looks like new $110.00 
GRAFLEX 344x4% SER B, F/4.5 K. A. lens..$49.50 








SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, with F/4.5 lens... $79.50 
SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, coupled finder, less lens $85.00 
DOLLY SUPER SPORT, split 120 F/2.9........... $35.00 
SUPER DOLLINA 11 $50.00 
ROLLEIFLEX & IKOFLEX.......... $50.00 to so 
ROLLEICORD, F/3.5 5.00 
ee B'S) ee ee. 50 


IKONTA SUPER A, B, C, all lenses $65.00 to $115.00 
rere DERBY, WELTA, KORELLE, EXAKTA, all 
models, 
LEICA D F/2.5, case and filters........................$95.00 
LEICA G 5/2. ease and filters... 159.50 
EXAKTA B, F/2 ZEISS ‘BIOTOR, with case and 
TESSAR W.A. 5.5 em, value $315., for..._.......$200.00 
CONTAX tf F/3.5 $140; F/2 $150; F/1.5 $200. 
CONT AR & LEICA Tele & W. A. Lenses. Used, 
gains 


SEND FOR FREE LIST 


WELLS-SMITH 
T1 E. Adams St., Dept. 116, Chicago, Ill. 
14 Block from Art Institute 
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Improvised Measuring Glass 


FTEN a developing job away from 

home is made uncertain by lack of 
measuring glasses. One can avoid this 
risk by knowing how to measure small 
amounts of liquid in other kinds of con- 
tainers. 

Most developing formulas in prepared 
developing tubes call for eight ounces of 
water. An ordinary drinking tumbler 
contains approximately this amount, 
which is also a half pint. So next time, 
use a drinking glass full of water for 
eight ounces, and you will not be far off. 


| —Paul Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 


A Cut Film Holder 


Y CAMERA is a filmpack type. 
Recently I wanted to experiment 
with cut film. Not having a cut film 
holder, I hit upon the idea of using an 
empty filmpack holder, slipping in a 
piece of cut film as though it were the 
last “shot” in a regular film pack. Of 
course, you'll have to load the camera 
in the darkroom, being careful to have 
the emulsion side of the film facing the 
lens. 
While you must re-load in the dark- 
room each time, this idea will prove 
useful when you want to make a copy 


| of something on process film, or when 
| you want to make any other kind of ex- 


posure that requires film other than that 
which you use regularly in your film- 
pack.—Carl Masson, Dedham, Mass. 
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Camera Aids Bistones 
eatseamees cies page 29) 
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| which prove conclusively the value of 





photography as it is used in advertising 
—which show that single sales of more 
than $100,000 worth of products have 
been made as a result of the showing of 
such motion pictures where actual 
demonstrations would have been impos- 
sible. 

Far-sighted advertising department 
heads long ago saw the necessity for hav- 
ing at their finger tips a photograph to 
illustrate each point that they might 
wish to emphasize. They saw that there 
must be pictures to illustrate each of the 
many things that their product can do. 
When they claimed that their tractor 
could “turn on a dime” they had pictures 
to prove it—not posed shots, but action 
pictures taken on the job. When they 
said that their machines would handle 
so easily that a child could operate them, 
they stood behind that claim with photo- 
graphs, so that the man who had not 
seen could be convinced. A “Caterpillar” 
can pull a big load up a hill too steep to 
negotiate on foot; dust that would blind 
and choke an operator without goggles 
and respirator cannot enter the working 
parts of this tractor. But how to prove 
it? Let those who are unconvinced see 
action pictures, taken on actual jobs! 

Photograph files soon began to grow 
and subheads followed naturally. Ma- 
chines were segregated in accordance 
with the jobs being done. There were 
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DcADAY 


MOV Essacrs 


lonally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 


reer — 4 real movies of ehildren, sportin: 


events, trips,ete. Latest model MovieCameras 
Projectors,8MM and — aes. Foe homes, busi- 
ness churches, se 


AY 
'N PAYMENT “I Oc 
Paar cre. f. 











1822 Center Ave., 


A $6.95 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.95 


FREE—$1.00 size of yt vine, Grain 
Developer No. 15 with the purch 


THE F-d ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 


Sully adjustable to an gos = Bs ay 


sizes from a full 

Gl of 40 am te te ie 

Leudi Expateye Meter With Case $1.79 P. P. 
RGAIN CATALOG FREE 

CAVALIER “CAMERA COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















SS 
| i K 0 G kb A Pp Pencil Pointed 


Fountain Pen 


Point perfect for any style of writing. Excellent 
for carbon, ruling, and rapid work. 14K Solid 
Gold Point. Fully guaranteed. Only $1.00 
postage paid. 


SEVAN CO., Dept. 18, 7 E. 42 St, New York City 





© Argus and Leica Users * 

Buy 35 mm Film in Bulk and Save 
repackaged by us. 

Eastman Super X... DuPont Superior 

100 ft. @ $2.75 25 ft. @ 89e 


FOB Hollywood CoD 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
1514 N. Western Avenue 





Hollywood, Calif. 
GET ACQUAINTED :— Stace 


New and Used Cameras, Binoculars, Field Glasses, etc. 


| Sample Values: 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION—2% x 3% (6.5 x 9) Film 
Pack and Plate Camera, Very Compact, double extension 
bellows, Rodenstock F. 4.5 lens, 1/250 compur shutter, , 
holders & Film-Pack adapter—Special to introduce $32.00 

2% x 2% (6 x 6) Setemantes Brilliant, F. 4.5 mae 
Lens, 1/300 compur shutter...............-..0----s-0-ce--MeW $22.50. 

SCHOENIG & COMPANY INC. 
EIGHT EAST 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY 
At Home ! 


ARN money working at home or in studio coloring 
E photos and miniatures in oi!. Learn ‘‘Koehne Method’ 
in pi weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 
indemand. No ot ntgge experience needed. Many make 
money full or e this easy way. Send 
booklet, “Make cow at at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 

2265, illinois 


3601 Michigan Avenu 


SEE-SHARP 


FOCUSING DEVICE FOR ENLARGERS 
Produces an itfage far tae than the 
image on your easel . an ifies 
it, too! Get the best ‘definition your | 
negatives can give. } 
Ont 2, Postpaid or through ur 
Dea m write for leaflet. . 2 


R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty’ Street New York, N.Y. 






















HOLLYWOOD CINE FILM DISTRIBUTORS 


1431-332 NO. HIGHLAND AVE, HOLLYWOGD, CALIF 
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DOWN 
BRINGS 


$195 00 
A | 


é 


GRAPHIC 





LENS 





KODAK £4.5 
ADD $4.50 TO DOWN PAYMENT FOR 
SYNCHRONIZED FLASH AND RANGE FINDER 


Also complete lines of Graflex, Leica, Eastman, Zeiss, 
Voigtlander, Korelle, Rolleiflex, and other fine cam- 
eras, still or movie... factory-new, lastest improve- 
ments. Pay about 10% down, same sum monthly. 
Liberal allowance on your old camera. Write for 








order blank. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We guarantee complete satisfaction or your money 
refunded, including transportation charges. 


WRITE FOR NEW CAMERA CATALOG 
Famous cameras illustrated and de- 


scribed. Gives low terms, advice of 1 0 Cc 

experts, helps you own a finer camera 

easier than buying cheaper model Stamps 
or coin 


A outright. Write NOW. 
NATIONAL 


TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 


















Compact filing 
FOR AMATEUR FOTOS 


Fun to take pictures. More fun to enjoy 
them and to show them.e You need 
Fotofolio— up-to-date combination of file 
and picture book. You find your print 
in a flash and there it is, a full view 
exhibit. No laborious searching, no 
displacing other prints, no replacing 
after the showing. Fotofolio has twenty 
new applications. e Patented mounting 
hinges, improved protection for pic- 
tures, amazing compactness between 
covers. « Endorsed by experts every- 
where. Remember the name Fotofolio. 
Nothinglike itforthe purpose. Ask forit at 
up-to-date stores and shops. Priced $1.00 
to $10.00. Handles every size amateur 
snapshot Write for illustrated booklet. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. LANCASTER, MASS 
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pictures of tractors with scores of differ- 
ent kinds of tools; gigantic scrapers and 
wagons, trailbuilders, bulldozers, winches 
for cable work, logging equipment which 
would put Paul Bunyan to shame, dozens 
of other industrial tools which are pulled 
or pushed by “Caterpillar” power. 

An agricultural file took form with 
varied subheads, such as orchard uses, 
plowing, disking, harrowing, soil con- 
servation and the like. Diesel power 
units needed a file of their own, and each 
separate model of tractor had an individ- 
ual set of files. 

Of primary interest to the photog- 
rapher, however, is the source of supply 
for such an amount of picture material. 
The answer is a simple one. In the be- 
ginning, free-lance photographers sub- 
mitted stills on a speculative basis. These 
pictures were sent to the advertising 
manager who accepted those which were 
suitable. The photographer received a 
check for the accepted negatives at a 
rate comparable to that paid by the bet- 
ter class magazines. 

It was soon obvious that in addition 
to these free-lance photographers, a com- 
pany photographer who could shoot stills 
and movies was a necessity. Motion pic- 
tures had to be produced and put into 
the hands of the dealers for sales use in 
16mm. form. Stills and movies must be 
obtained and where these were within 
striking distance of the factory, a photo- 
grapher familiar with every feature of 
the machines was to be preferred. So, a 
photographer was added to the staff. This 
meant that equipment must be pur- 
chased, and excellent motion picture and 
still cameras and lenses were placed at 
the photographer’s disposal. 

Today the company owns many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of such equip- 
ment. There is a big studio model Bell 
& Howell motion picture camera with a 
35mm. f 2.5 lens, a 50mm. f 2.5 lens, a 
75mm. f 3.5 lens and a 644” f 4.5 lens for 
telephoto work. These are all Taylor- 
Hobson Cooke lenses. This camera has a 
Mitchell direct view-finder, iris vignetter, 
matte-box, sunshade, Veeder footage 
counter, three 400-ft. magazines, and an 
Akeley Gyro tripod, as accessories. 

In addition, there are several Bell & 
Howell Eyemos, filters, photoflood light- 
ing equipment, and everything necessary 
to make pictures under every conceivable 
condition. There is an 8 x 10 Eastman view 
camera, an 8 x 10 Ansco view camera, a 
4x 5 Corona view camera, a 4 x 5 Graflex, 
a 3% x 4% Graflex and several other 
smaller cameras, such as Zeiss and 
Voigtlander manufacture. The company 
equips its field men with Eastman Series 
II 3A Kodaks, wherever they feel that 


such a camera can be put to aggressive | 


use. They also furnish a few key men 
with Eyemos, where co-operative free- 
lance men are not available. 

Through this set-up still pictures roll 
in by the hundreds every week, and also 
thousands of feet of motion picture film. 
The stills are sent in with the developed 
negative and one glossy print. Motion 
picture film is sent in undeveloped, and 
film from all sources is developed by the 
same printing plant, to a definite con- 
trast. This gives each negative a uniform 
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From HOLLYWOOD 


The “SANDERSCREEN” 
ges oh eos a a IRS Te wih Pa oe 
7 —_— — ” ‘ : 





Produced exclusively by Sidney A. Sanders 


Award by "Academy of Motion Pictures, Arts 
and Sciences’ 1932-33. 


MAKES MOVIE TRICKS EASY 


Vie With Hollywood’s Miracle Workers 
MAKE Dual Personality Shots. 
PUT yourself in foreign scenes. 
MAKE titles on pictorial backgrounds. 


PUT backgrounds in your table-top minia- 
ture shots. 


GIVE your movies and slides astonishing 
third dimensional quality. 
ALL THESE and MORE are easily done on the 
"SANDERSCREEN." 
To date the Sanders Process Screen (big brother of 


the ‘“‘SANDERSCREEN’’) has been used in more than 
3200 Motion Pictures, both black and white and color 








in nearly all the leading Motion Picture Studios 
throughout the world. Among these are R.K.O. FOX, 
M.G.M., ey gt UNITED ARTISTS, UNI- 


TIONAL, and,many others. 


Offered for the first time to™® the 
“SANDERSCREEN” is exactly t 
size) as those furnished to the above. 
Size: 28x42” (Minicam Proportions) Hardwood de- 
mountable frame, ebony finish. 


PRICE: only $27.50 complete with instructions. 


Amateur—the 
same (except for 





Why Kill Yourself Washing Prints ! 
LET SASCO . 
DO THE DIRTY WORK 






























The Sasco RAPID PRINT WASHER" 


sets up instantly in the sink, laundry tray, washbowl 
or bathtub. Just a turn of the faucet puts it to work, 
automatically washing prints, film or plates as rapidly 
and as thoroughly as the highest priced mechanical 
washer on the market. 

A sreat time and work saver to amateur and profes- 
sional, 


SIMPLE EFFICIENT 
PRICED at only... ec eeceesseeeuee $2.50 complete 


SEE THESE SASCO PRODUCTS AT YOUR 
DEALERS. 


Write for free folders. 


SASCO PHOTO PRODUCTS 
1036 Wooster Street Hollywood, Calif. 
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PROTECT YOUR CAMERA 


and take steadier pictures with 


SPEEDY Camera Sling 


With Safety Lock 





Fits al] miniatures and motion picture 
cameras. Your best protection against 
theft and accidents. Affords the quick- 
est means of bringing camera into use. 
Chromium plated, made entirely by hand, 
will not rust 

III \ccceciuiicaisintniethaietenceaaiieieton ° 


TRI-TILTOP 





TILTS, ROTATES AND LOCKS! 


Allows you to take pictures from any 
angle. Makes possible the “shooting” 
of individual or member parts of a land- 
scape. Fastens rigidly to any tripod hav- 
ing standard sockets. Tilts and rotates 
to any degree engraved on the circuler 
base. Light-weight and $2 50. 
trouble-free. . " 











ae ae) ee A ge 2 2 
483 Fifth Avenue New York 





COMBINATION 
SHADE and 
FILTER HOLDER 


for ARGUS 


el 


$2.25 postpaid 


Complete with Red, Yellow or 
Green filter. Sold on Money-back 
Guarantee 


COAST CAMERA CO. 


P. ©. Box 588 Hollywood Station, Hollywood, Calif. 
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printing scale so the positives will match. 

A print is made from all motion pic- 
tures submitted and the desirable foot- 
age is selected from this print. The 
negative is then matched, and the re- 
jected negative and print are returned to 
the cameraman, with a check for the 
film accepted. Selecting the stills, inci- 
dentally, has became such an enormous 
job that a Board of Picture Review 
now makes all selections. 

Oftentimes, the photographer in the 
field receives a letter from the company, 
requesting a certain picture to be made 
in a specified way. Perhaps it is to serve 
as the cover for a booklet; perhaps it is 
to illustrate a certain point which might 
ordinarily be overlooked. In this case, 
the photographer may work in a specu- 
lative or on a time and material basis. 
At any rate, he can be certain of faring 
well at the company’s hands, if his ma- 
terial fits the requirements. 

According to Fred R. Jolly, staff 
cameraman for the company’s advertis- 
ing department, there are at least five 
points which constitute a good “Cater- 
pillar’ photograph. They might also 
serve as a yardstick for any other or- 
ganization. 

1—Show performance—exactly what is 

being accomplished. 

2—Show action—a man in the driver’s 

seat, intent upon his work. 
3—Keep extra men out of the picture. 
4—Photograph unusual or extraordi- 
nary jobs—but, better yet, take un- 
usual or extraordinary views of 
everyday tasks. 
5—Include backgrounds whenever pos- 
sible—but be sure that the back- 
ground adds to and doesn’t detract 
from the value of the picture. 
6—Bring across the mechanical points 
without making the photographs too 
obviously mechanical in tone. 

Advertising is not the only use to 
which these stills are put—publicity also 
plays an important part in a concern as 
large and aggressive as this one. Often- 
times “Caterpillar” has stepped into the 
breach in time of disaster, such as the 
great Ohio flood of 1937, when electrical 
power was available in many communi- 
ties only through such generators as 
those made ready and rushed to the flood 
zone by Caterpillar tractors. Pictures 
of these machines were taken, at work, 
and were widely circulated to news- 
papers and magazines. 

At other times, rotogravure editors call 
for illustrative material, as harvest scenes, 
logging jobs, etc. Geography and travel 
books use these photographs as illustra- 
tions. There are hundreds of stills and 
hundreds of news stories to be released 
each month by the publicity department. 

It would be literally impossible to list 
the hundreds of uses to which “Cater- 
pillar” pictures are put. However, that 
they are increasingly in demand is evi- 
denced by the requests which continue to 
pour in from news and picture services. 
Allied manufacturers have a great need 
for them and it is an easy task to supply 
these demands by simply stepping to the 
long rows of filing cases containing the 
30,000 current action shots of “Cater- 
pillar” products at work in the field —fm 
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LEARN! BEGINNERS and 
BEGINNERS and 
ADVA os Ane 


i courses at reasonable rates. Courses 
start beginning of fad a sagen 
Write or Phone 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


METROPOLITAN CAMERA CLUB COUNCIL, INC. 
106 W. {3th St., N.Y.C. GRamerey 7-7855 


— 


ENLARGEMENTS from your 
MINICAM NEGATIVES 


Your roll of $6 ox. Minicam film a go devel 

and enlarged to pppeon roximately 312 inches on fine 

oe, Sg as by eight Portrait Paber—$2. 0O complete. 
18 E& 0 complete. 

Secclaiinius” ) “ane grain developing. Mail orders 

promptly attended to 


GILBERT PHOTO SERVICE, Inc. 




















104 Lexington Ave., Dept. P-5, New York 











Wahi Automatic Electric Time Switches 
To control enlargers, exposures and 
numerous other devices where timing 
is necessary. Has additional 
focusing switch for separate con- 
trol, $10.00 Special timers made 
for radio control and other elec- 
trical devices—Write today for 
Catalogue. 

WAHL EQUIPMENT CO. 


ept. P, 
814 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO 


ENLARGER 594 


Money back —— 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does fine 


id has a Contact Printer and Retouching 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5.9 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 


CARMINOL 































really FOOL-PROOF Toner. Somotniang bag age a 
Someth ing Unique—Why? "RECA - ge A 
sults g . Toning always pee ‘oO 


required, no experience necessary. Tone yer poo 
lantern slides, and transparencies 
RD CRRLK 2k E-EAOK 
Easy to t these beautiful tones on oe Mat 
Paper. rite for Circular. Price $1.00 STPAID. 


Alvin W Lohnes, Seenmten 
452 Parker St. Boston, Mass. 


Use GENERA 8mm FILM 


ACCURATELY SCORED FOR EASY SEPARATION 
before or after processing without the use of a slitter 
A semi-ortho outdoor film. Speed: Weston 8 Can 
be used in any make of double 8mm or single 8mm 
movie camera. Also suitable for titles and copies. 


8mm in double Post 

200 ft. “Sn Se” $1.95 Fe 
| bene = simplified by use of Prepared Powders. 
Instructions included. Circular and sample free. 
FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT,ICWA 


MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 
110 pages of complete instructions, real in- 
formation, markets, ote. } 10c 
PHOTO MARKETS 
405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
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ov. P. TWIN $ 


A swell little camera. eS r-~ of bake- 
lite, sturdy. compact and attractive. 





snapped into 

outdoors, hobbies, 

hobby with this little wonder camera. 
= or sent C. O. D. plus e. 


HOBBY Inst., 60 Troy Ave., 








Keke ines ara 
RRR ER 
DUPLICATE PRINTS 

ENLARGING 
REDUCTIONS 
& TITLES 


AND EVERYTHING CINEMATIC 


GENERAL CINE SERVICE 
204 P East 18th Street, New York 
SORENESS RE 








Se pee a a a, 


i i ae en 
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NIKOR TANKS 








Easy to Use— 
Easy to Keep Clean 


Nikor anti-fog daylight developing 
tanks are made of stainless steel. They 
positively will not rust or corrode be- 
cause they are not affected chemically 


by the solutions. Little agitation is 
required because nothing obstructs the 
circulation. Easy to load. Easy to use. 
Easy to keep spotlessly clean! More 
than 40,000 are in use today. 

Made in four models to accommodate V.P., 120 
and 117, 116, and 66” lengths of 35 mm, 
film $6.75 
The new Model 33 Nikor Tank is supplied with 
two new type smaller reels and may be used 
to develop two 35 mm. rolls at one time, in 16 





oz. of solution, or one roll in 8 o0z.~—..__._... $9.75 
Ask your dealer to —_ you a genuine 
Nikor 


BURLEIGH BROOK’S Inc. 
127 West 42nd Street, Dept. 85, New York City 


UUUUUUOQOQOQOQQOOOOOOUOOUUUULONOOAAAUOOOOOOOOAO OOOH 
SPEEDGUN 


for 


SUPER “B™ 


















sal Speedgun with Super 
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Suones ew N of wath te he cook an through 
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"TANDEM 
CONTROL 


Speedgun owners send for information on 
newest Speedgun accessory. Tandem Con- 
trol gives side lighting, remote control, spot 
lighting and’ shadowless portraiture elec- 
trically. 

FREE, Handy pocket exposure slide scale. 
Gives correet lens and. shutter settings for 
speed gan Mention camera, include 
3c posta 


S. MENDELSOHN 


("S” stands for Speedgun) 
202 E. 44th, New York, N.Y. 
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Control In Contact Printing 


LL amateurs have made contact 
prints that were weaker in some 
parts than in others, due to portions of 
the negative being denser than other 
parts. In enlarging, these weaker por- 
tions can be made stronger or darker 
portions made lighter by manipulation 
through dodging and burning in. 

In contact printing weaker portions of 
the print can be strengthened in two 
ways. Have a small amount of undiluted 
developer in a glass with a piece of cot- 
ton. Just as soon as the weaker part of 
the negative starts to print out, briskly 
rub the light portion of the print with the 
concentrated developer. This will bring 
it up along with the portion that would 
normally print darker. Frequent dipping 
of the entire print into the regular devel- 
oper is advised. 

If the above method is too drastic for 
the print, the following is applicable. By 
merely placing the print with the back 
of the paper against the palm of your 
hand, the lighter portions are rubbed 
with regular developer. The heat of the 
hand makes the solution more active.— 
Jim Wommack, Wilmington, N.C. 





Ray Jones 


(Continued from page 26) 











In view of this example it was natural 
to hear Ray Jones observe: “That’s why 
I can’t see why we aren’t given the job 
of making a thorough test before the 
players take their screen tests. Not only 
would it save the studio money (we'd 
know whether a player had anything) 
but our suggestions might help some 
promising actor to correct his faults be- 
fore going in front of the movie camera. 

“And here is a tip to anyone, girl or 
boy, who is thinking of having a try at 
pictures,” Ray said. “Before you buy 
your ticket to Hollywood, go to a good 
photographer and have a series of pic- 
tures made. Tell him what you want. 
He'll discover your faults (and almost 
everybody has at least one photographic 
fault) and then, if you still insist on com- 
ing out here you'll have some idea as to 
what’s what.” 

Jones was photographing Nan Gray on 
that afternoon; making a series of fash- 
ion pictures. She came out of the dress- 
ing room and announced that she was 
ready for the next pose. Let’s watch Ray 
as he takes her picture. 

The still gallery at Universal is, in 
reality, a small sound stage, complete 
even to a catwalk high above the floor. 
On the catwalk is a row of great carbon 
arcs. These, together with the battery of 
floor lamps of all kinds, enable Jones to 
develop any manner of lighting he de- 
sires. 

The podium, upon which he seats Miss 
Gray, looks like a gigantic spool. It is 
built to revolve so that the subject can 
be turned in any direction without the 
camera’s position having to be changed. 

Against one wall is a great white screen 
which, when not in camera range, can be 
used as a reflector. The floor lamps are 
equipped with dozens of screens, making 
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rr TRUE 


COLOR VALUES 





REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Kodachrome and Dufaycolor movies and 
stills appear at their best when shown 
on a Da-Lite glass-beaded screen. Al- 
though Da-Lite makes screens with Mat 
White and Silver surfaces, the Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded surface is recommended for 
the average projection surface brings The 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded ace brings out 
the natural colors faithfully with brill 
and realism. Yet there is no sparkling 
or glare. The specially prepared fabric 
remains soft and pliable indefinitely. The 
beads are guaranteed not shatter off. 
Only Da-Lite Glass-Beaded screens give 
you all of these advan Da-Lite 
screens are available in many styles and 
sizes. See at your dealer’s or write for 
free literature. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. P.P., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, iW. 


amare 
yee BETTER PICTURES 


The New Pese Super Flash 


SYNCHRONIZER 


-»Gaining popularity by a4 
and bounds with those who 


iance 


fave to depend daily onva 


5 / hard working, sure hitting 


| synchronizer. 


“A Lbeder in Its Field” 


FOR POSITIVE PHOTO FLASH 
WORKand all round dependability. 


Not only has all the qualities of Standard Makes, but 

incorporates many additional high point features. 

Fits all Shutters, easy to ad- NOW ONLY 
extra. 


ust and operate. With Multi- 

_ Reflector 35c $1,950 
Descriptive Circular J on request. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


PESE PHOTO & SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS 
142 West 32nd St. New York City 











New DEVELOPING TANK 





and other 
i s miniature 
cameras. 
while “pal ast. Guara 
FREE: i at once for Fad wa of 
Morgan Camera News. 


MORGAN CAMERA 


for ARGUS 
6305 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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| possible an instant change in the light 
hee Rol THAT | Sonsity of any lamp. [SALON ENLARGEMENTS 
DIFFICULT ANGLE In reality all Ray does is to stand be- Qualified by years of experience making enlarge- 


SHOT Ww ITH THE We a i a compose. His assist- ments which have hung in many salons. 





BEST RESULTS ASSURED 
ant, Bill, seems to know what he wishes BEST GRADE OF PAPER USED 
before he gives his orders, and: lighting 


Write for Price List 
arrangements are quickly completed. KNOWLTON ©? none acs: 
Since Miss Gray was being photo- 


graphed for a fashion symposium, the 
PHOTO ‘0, 94 


lights upon her hat and the belt to match 
: B ENtance 


were emphasized. The catwalk lamps 

were switched on, a gimme from the rear, 

and a baby spot low and in front of the 
and a a Contact Printer and Retouckin 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5.9 
IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 























eSWINGS 
e PANS 
oTILTS $122 POSTPAID 


camera. 

“Here’s something for your story,” Ray 
called. “Tell ’em that all I do is boss. 
Bill does the work and I get credit.” His 






































e voice was muffled under the focusing | Watertight 
Sure — Sturdy—Light | cloth. “Unless the picture is lousy and | TA N K Acid-proof 
: . then I get hell. | | Wooden Tanks. Made to Order. (Give Size) 
The SWING ARING anatoes si entirely | “Gimme an f 16 stoppy-woppy on this Guaranteed. Cabinet Work Reasonable 
new principle in obtaining any desired | ‘un, Bill, and 1/10 ought to do it.” Bill | JOHN MACLEOD 
a - ‘niature _2dJusted the lens, and pulled the shade | 2368 89th Street ——— 
camera angle or position--For miniatu into place. Ray started singing, off-key. | Jackson Heights, 6 - 2275 


| Miss Gray smiled and Ray snapped the Long Island, N.Y. 


picture. “What’s the big idea grinning at 


y | my singing?” he demanded of Miss Gray | NEED 9 We. loan money on ell 
“ ® | cameras, specializ- 
as she stepped down. “I think I have a | MONEY: ian tis aaiunapnane—tanainon, 

| 





cameras up to and including 2% x 3% inches. 











lovely voice.” graphic, movie cameras, 


: ‘ s ‘ : lenses, accessories — also 
His studio camera is equipped with a microscopes and binoculars. All loans are 





246 State St. Schenectady. N.Y. 




















ESTABLISHED 1894 17-inch Collinera lens. An English lens, good for one year. 
- | and, according to Ray, one of the few in | | wm... aod Cth Ave. CAt Stet St. x LY. city 
this country. “I’ve wanted one for a Bonded pawnbrokers since 1858 
long time, but the guys that had ’em 
in inotk wouldn’t part with ’em for love nor | » 
| money. I’ve even had our players from 16mm—HOME MOVIE FANS—8mm 
| this lot who were on vacation in Europe & hentia dees of Sbk wien 





| try to find ’em over there. This one I 1. Three artistic END TITLES. rates whether 8mm 
—_ = ? “J 1 nt. > a oa BS ar @ subscription PRre ar 
Don’t know where it came from. I had * OPSTRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATALOG, etc.” 
n oun acing! Price Reductions it remounted and repolished and I PACIFIC CINE FILMS 
f i , i ie ‘ llywood, Calif. 
An Effective Immediately wouldn’t trade it for any I’ve ever seen. 5976 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. PS Holly ‘ 





“We have just about every kind of 
equipment there is,” he continued. “One | 


thing a little different is that we use 35mm Films Fine Grain Processed 








Due_ to increased production 
making for economy in our 
cost, we are able to pass 
on to the consumer the fol- 















t candid cameras more and more. They 4-5 Prints 6c ea. 
lowing new low prices : | come in very handy for fast action shots 36 exp. roll $2.00 
1 quart size, $1.25 and for 35 mm. color shots. A still man 18 exp. Poll. .....-—---.0-2------a-00---- $1.25 





(formerly $1.75) 


1 gal. size, $3.50 


(formerly $5.00) 


Infinol 4x (Concentrate) 


(with 4-5 prints of each) 
Send negative print for sample 


Fox Photo Laboratory 


(Finest of finergrain service) 


nowadays has to be everything from a 
magician to a screwball. We all have 
some pet color process. Ours is one we 


































































































worked out here, although we are able Box 149 Quantico, Va. 
i Pee Ksecirgeinang Use | to manage Kodachrome, Dufaycolor, 
‘o iluted with 3 t i ete 
ot Geir aking 4 as and the Finlay Process, and produce ev- 
hth aekdien at teal erything from Carbro prints to Wash-off PRING Ss ALE 
og B. -. ~epeaswatee Reliefs.” $ $ 
ga tock Solution. ‘ . ° 
At your dealer’s or Write for descriptive ‘What are your favorite kinds of pho- a SE RETR SES wey 
booklet from the manufacturer. tography?” I asked. es! analyze cous, Betures. give ye 
e “ . ° ° ts, st work. 
Raygram Cor oration My favorite work in the gallery is Renee Welte Gr Dottie 
p fashions, novelty publicity shots, and, of FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD 
425-A 4th Avenue, New York course, portraits. I like to play with | | sos Finn aver P°Mable Organizatiine voek, N.Y. 
filters. And I always have a camera with | © 
b GENER A 1 6 2 B Ik me when I go on location. They say that 
uy wi DU I defy all the rules of photography. May- HOLLYWOOD 
400 ft. $5. A5 POSTPAID with PROCESSING be I do, but I have fun and as long as ENLARGER-PROJECTOR 
nstructions & Exposure ; The tion of Hollywood. 
Processing simplified by the use of a epeaee bg the results keep a job I should At pen a oo ate to 
ye ag LY FF SI Speed: Ly 8. worry what they Say. HOLLYWOOD PHOTO corrty co. 1. 
ry recy Comeze Spon, * 350 euch poston, “But getting back to the unsung hero _ ee INTE % ae eves 
m or e roe 4 ¢ 
Smum single & Processing outnt (takee'up to 301%) Het business, here’s something I forgot. Out Made from your negatives on safety film for Projection 
r or Free descriptive cir i i r ° 
FROMADER MOVIE SERVICE, DAVENPORT, iowa | | ©! very 100 pictures I make in the gal- | | ™ “ttt ‘ 
lery, 30 or 40 are used for poster art. | — es 
ig si INK VALUES! 
man hewe POCKET SLI ny RU Wd | You know, those big signs you see on the SS. erecl foarte 
bill boards. We all make such shots. But F4.5 Lens ‘SO 
Be rs ms me mere | : do we get credit? Just take a look at woen DERBY F3.5 1 «Fon ms 
some of ’em and see if you see any names Zorn DERSY F2.5 Lens... 
j ? : : : SUPER SPORT DOLLY F2.9 S.T 
With A-B-C-D Scales... Multinlies. divides. ~ on ’em. Yes sir! The still man is the for. Toe, Our How Bareaia let ata 
Ss, . isc ” . 6“ . 
—aepction. "No WoO8 Sk Eisadwpan ano oe we He grinned, ruefully, I think I orders invited. We also 
Bins = rarelgn mntren Sd recelve “side $ re tnentioned that complex, though, didn’t HABER & FINK CAMERA EI CHANGE, ine 
M. Manheim Company. Ine, 19 E. 26th St, New York, N.Y. | 1?” —e 16 Warren St., N.Y. "Bkedlay 7 7-1230 
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. “AMERA 7 
C IME 
BALDA, '% 120, Meyer Trioplan F:3.5 
lens in Compur shutter. Good condi- 
tion $25.00 
BEIRA 35 mm. Coupled range finder, 
F:2.9 Cassar lens in Compur shutter. 
Good condition 
GEVIRETTE, '!/ Vest Pocket, F:2.9 Trioplan 
lens, Pronto shutter. Good condition.. 
ZEISS IKOMAT A, F:4.5 Tessar lens in 
Compur shutter. Good condition 
VOIGTLANDER VIRTUS, '/ 120 
Skopar F:3.5 lens in Compur shutter. 
Good condition 
PILOT 6 REFLEX, F:4.5 lens. Like new 
KAWEE, 6x9 Film Pack camera, F:4.5 
Radionar lens in Pronto shutter. Single 
extension bellows. Like new 
BENTZIN Plan Primar, F:3.8 Trioplan lens 
in Compur shutter. 6x? cm. Film Pack. 


Like new 
AUTO GRAFLEX, 3!/x4'4,, F:4.5 Ross 
Good condition 130 


Xpress lens. 


ALTISSA Reflex, F:4.5 Trinar lens in Com- 
pur shutter. Like new 





59.00 





19.50 





size, 








All items unconditionally guaranteed 
Sold subject to 10-day trial 











HALHAMMER 
"MIDGET" TRIPOD 


FOR THE MINIATURE, CANDID 
AND 8 MM. MOVIE CAMERAS 











HEAD $8.50 
TRIPOD $10 


Wt. 21%, Ibs. 
Closed 2)" 
Extended 51" 





**At Your Dealer's‘‘ 
THE THALHAMMER CO. 
121 Fremont Ave., Los Angeles 











CORRECT EXPOSURES 


Subjects in Mofior 
Outdoor Pictures 
Mazda or Photoflood 


The Debunker is a simple wheel calculator 
that REALLY SIMPLE BB picture making 


to 
and you instently “+. CORRECT SETTINGS for 


tures of Subje 
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Kodachrome Handling 


HE handling of Kodachrome posi- 
tives made with a miniature camera 
presents a problem to the photographer, 

In the first place, the emulsion surface 
of such positives is easily damaged by 
finger marks, or scratches, which are im- 
possible to remove. Second, duplicate 
positives cannot be made. Thus, damage 
of the original is an irredeemable loss. 

The manufacturer, realizing that run- 
ning the film strip through a film slide 
projector might scratch the delicate emul- 
sion, recommends 2 x 2-inch slide mount- 
ings. In mailing such slides, however, 
there is the danger of glass breakage and 
ruined positives. 

The mailing problem has been solved 
by a metal protective slide. The following 
method of binding can also be used. 

A piece of light cardboard is cut to a 
dimension of 2 x 2 inches. In the center 
of this cardboard a rectangle correspond- 
ing to the exact picture area on the posi- 
tive is cut out. The positive is then cen- 
tered over this area, celluloid side up, 
and fixed in place by four strips of black 
Scotch tape along the margins. 

If further protection is desired, a piece 
of celluloid may be placed next to the 
emulsion before fastening the positive 
with the tape. For handling, the entire 
mount is carefully wrapped with a piece 
of tissue or lens paper. While the method 
of binding described above is excellent 
for mailing or handling, it is not recom- 
mended for projection.— 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 64) 








with flashbulbs and connected by exten- 
sion cords to the synchronizer, were placed 
at judicious points with relation to the sub- 
ject. Excellent synchronized lighting re- 
sulted at 1/100 second with a focal plane 
shutter, the latter having required the use 
of Superflash bulbs. 


L. R. deK., Cleveland, O. | have to use the water 
from the cold tap only in my print-washing tub. 
In cold weather this water runs at rather low tem- 
peratures. Will this affect my prints? 


ANSWER: Why not arrange some way of 
making the change from tray temperature 
to washing temperature a gradual one? 


You might pot enough hot water into your — 


washing tub to bring the temperature up 
to 65° or 70° F. before placing your print 
in it. Then adjust the water flow so the 
temperature of the water won’t be lowered 
too rapidly. This method should eliminate 
any chance of danger in a case like this, al- 
though a tempered water source always is 
safest and should be arranged if only tem- 
porarily. 


P. H. F., Evanston, Ill. My enlarger generates so 
much static during a printing session that all the 
dust in the room seems to collect on the negative 
carrier. Is there any known remedy for this - 


ANSWER: First do everything possible to 
free the darkroom from dust. Some read- 
ers moisten the floor preparatory to print- 
ing. Regarding the static trouble, the fol- 
lowing method may not entirely eliminate 
the effect but it gets at the cause and has 
been found to be of great help in many 
darkrooms. Get a length of electric cord 
or wire, making a clean, firm contact be- 
tween one end of it and a convenient water 
or radiator pape. To the other end of the 
wire attach a strong spring clamp, fasten- 
ing this onto some metal portion of your 
pan Pes while you work, This is an adapt- 
ation of the ground wire used on your radio 
receiver. 
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That “punch” and vital- 
ity in a prize-winning exhibition photo- 
graph—you can get it with a Contax. The 
limitless scope of the Contax gives free 
rein for new ideas . . new subjects from 
new angles in odd lighting—unposed, can- 
did shots indoors in ordinary artificial light. 
Contax covers every phase of photography. 
Precision construction ensures technical 
perfection. 

Automatic range-finder focusing (with 
range-finder and view-finder combined in 
ope opening); 14 interchangeable Zeiss 

enses ; 11 speeds up to 1/1250 sec.; Con- 
tax III has built-in exposure meter. 


At leading dealers. Write for Booklet. 


Carl Zeiss, inc., Dept.C-17-5, 485 FifthAve., New Yo 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles ” 








Jc €HAIN-POD 7 


for Rock-Steady Pictures « 


A light, easy-to-use tripod substitute. 
Excellent for ‘'panning" with movie cam- 
eras. Complete with 6 feet of chain. 


Postpaid, or see your dealer. 
Camera Products Co. 
1424 W. Colfax Denver, Colo. 


ARE YOUR FACES RED? 


or colors unnatural... . 
with your Color Film 

If so, a Harrison Color 
Meter set will correct 
your color scenes. 


Price $35.00 


complete with six 1! inch 
meter-matched exposure-com- 

















pensated filters WO REEL LAPS 
A SAMPLE OF COLOR METERED FILM WILL BE MAILED 
ON REQUEST 


HARRISON & HARRISON, Hollywood 


8351 SANTA MONICA BLYD. 
(Makers of exposure a — for black and white 








NATURAL COLOR 
8x10 PRINTS $5.95 
5 x 7 PRINTS $3.95 


FROM KODACHROME 


8 x 4 PRINTS from 16 mm. $3.95 
Mounted, finest quality guaranteed or your 
money back. 
RUTHENBERG CO. 


“The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photo- 
graphs. 





4961 Sunset Bivd. Dept. PS Hollywood, Calif. 











Dininrsetintge + 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. 


10 words. 





CAMERAS 


WANTED 16M camera fast wide range. 
F. Shafer, Washington, Ind. 





TELL us your wants. Block Camera 
Exch. 154 E. 47th St., N.Y.C. 

SWAP: Reflex Korelle II, Radionar 3.5 
for Leica D. Box 20, POP. PHOTO. 608 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago. 

TRADE Parker trap double for Leica FF, 
movie equipment. Box 2467, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—16mm Model 3 Victor f 2.9 
Dallmeyer lens. practically new, $55. 
35mm Acme Proj. 1000 Watt Bulb $34.00. 














F. H. Boyd, Ashton, Ill. 
SALE: “C” Graflex f 2.5, perfect, acces- 
sories, $135. Bron- 


6%x8% Premo $25. 
son, 141 Seneca St., Hornell, N.Y. 
CAMERAS — Miniature — Professional 
bought—sold—traded. Many bargains— 
write Camera-Mart, 110 West 40 Street, 
New York. 

BANTAM Special Ektar f 
$78.75. Brand new 1938. L. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


ZEISS Ikofiex II, f 3.5 Tessar, case $55.00, 
Chadde, 4221 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 
WANTED 4x5 Premo No. 9, Also 5% inch 
Anastigmat. Jesse Earlle, La Porte, Ind. 
DUO 620 New Price $50. Higgins, Rich- 
field Spring, N.Y. 

TIME Payments on popular moderate 
priced cameras. Still and movies. Write 
for circular. Hinds and Edgarton, 19 S. 
Wells St., Chicago, Il. 

WANT Ideal “A” or similar camera. Wm. 
Ivy, Wasco, Calif. 

NEW Contax II f 2, Everready case, $150. 
Walter Kayem, 464 County street, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

FOR SALE: No. 6 Cirkut outfit, $125. 5x7 
Home port. Graflex without lens, $125. 
14 in. Heliar lens, $90. All as good as new. 
Irmgard Koepsell, 1144 Grand Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE 5x7 portrait and view camera. 
— 238 East Orange St., Lancaster, 
a. 

CONTAX f2 Eveready case. 
der, 280 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
TRADE professional trap-drum outfit— 
metal Ludwig snare for 5x7 view or 9x12 
em, Ideal or similar outfit. A. Lowitz, 5518 
N. Spaulding, Chicago. 

NEW National Graflex, extras, list $107. 
Dd or trade. Chas. Luder, Washing- 
ton, Ind. 








2 Field Case 
M. Campbell, 





























$179.50. Lin- 











SALE Retina, Chrome. Case, filter, devel- 





oping tank. All $40.00. H. Sorbye, Dick- 
ens, Nebr. 

ROLLEIFLEX, latest, readycase, abso- 
lutely scratchless $75.00 Compulsory. 


Wagman, Albany Hospital, N.Y. 





FREE! Camera List. Send Stamp. J. 
Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-N, 


Seattle, Wash. 


TRADE amateur radio station for Leica 
or Contax, exchange particulars. Weitzel, 
2901 Meadowlark, Louisville, Ky. 

4x5 AUTO Grafiex Ten Inch f 4.5 B&L 
Zeiss Tessar Perfect With Case. $105.00. 
Robert Wingert, 1343 11 St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
LEICA G, f 
$135. Joe Zeidelman, 
adelphia. 

ZEISS Super Ikomat -B-2.8 Tessar lens 
$125. New. Joe Zeidelman, 4160 Girard, 











.2 Summar lens, accessories, 
4160 Girard, Phil- 
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HISPEED Panchromatic Film. (Weston 
Rating 40) 25 ft. double 8mm; processed; 
$2.85. J. Loeffler, Escanaba, Michigan. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PROFESSIONAL Quality in your prints. 
Your roll of film developed and 8 prints 
by a master finisher for 35c. Reprints 3c 
each. Wrap coins and film carefully. Print 
name and address clearly. Blake Studios, 
323 Plymouth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 2255, Chicago. 


INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money wher- 
ever you live. Free book. Universal Pho- 
tographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd Street, 
New York. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED: Old coins 





in exchange for 








Philadelphia. Resets ont ae pinstantagraph. Boylan 
PHOTOS—SUPPLIES WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 





ABBE Films, 1265 Broadway, N.Y.C. of- 
fers the 8mm movie enthusiast every con- 
ceivable subject, all lengths. All 8mm 
still-Cine equipment. Attractive prices. 


ADVANCED AMATEURS: A postal will 
bring you important interesting informa- 
tion about a new combination Projector- 
Enlarger. Valuable hints on minicam en- 
larging. Write: Actinico, 429 W. Super- 
ior, Chicago. 

CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
catalog listing everything photographic 
—still and movie cameras, films, lenses— 
at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bar- 
gains, new and used. All guaranteed. We 
take your old camera or equipment in 
trade. Write now for your free copy of 
our newest money-saving bargain book— 
just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central 
Camera Co., (Photographic Headquarters 
Since 1899), 230 South Wabash, Dept. 
5-PP, Chicago. 

PHOTOMURALS, giant. enlargements 
easily, economically made. Complete illus- 
trated instructions, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fogarty, 1689A Capitol, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

MAKE your own beaded Screen. Beads 
$1.00 lb. postpaid. Complete directions 
furnished. Write Illinois Mail Order, 6717 
North Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

















WANTED: Leica, Bantam Special, or 
Speed Graphic. Will pay cash. Stephen 
Makulowich, 139 Bergen, Kearny, N.J. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! During this A@- 
vertising Campaign! New Moviematic, all 
purpose—3-in-1 Camera. Included with 
this remarkable Moviematic all purpose 
Camera—a Keystone Motor Driven Pro- 
jector at no cost to you. Write today! 
Right Now! Enclose 3c Stamp for details 
of this amazing offer. Master Distribut- 
ing Corp., 18 East 48th St., New York 
ty. 


3A GRAFLEX for sale, or exchange for 
Exakta or Leica. D. L. Mellencamp, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 


CONTAFLEX, new f 1.5, builtin photo- 
meter, 2 cases. $315. Contax II, new f 2.0, 
Eveready case. $185. G. G. Michel, 7 Craig 
St., Erie, Pa. 


GUARANTEED like new bargains. Mini- 
foto camera $3.45. Univex Cine $8.75. Ar- 
gus $10.00. Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa. 


WILL trade Indian relics for good cam- 
era. Museum, Rutland, Illinois. 


4 FOR 10c photo outfit complete. Brand 
new, camera, booth, etc. Big Discount. H. 
E. Hanson, 120% S. Phillips, Sioux Falls, 


Ss. 























LEICA G f 2, $125.00 case. Phillips, 1229 
Park Row Bidg., N.Y.C. 


WANTED—Eastman Auto Focus Enlar- 
ger. P.O. Box 289, La Crosse, Wis. 


NEW f 2.8 Rolleiflex, filter, sunshade, 
gg ame $75.00. A. F. Robinson, Elk- 
on, 4 


CONTAX II f 2. Spolan, 210 5th Ave., 
Room 1102, N.Y.C. 
WANT Good Minicam. Also, Anastigmat 


lens, Range finder. Robert E. Snyder, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

















NATIONAL “Services” the country. Write 
for complete rental library catalogue, 
8mm-16mm. National Cinema Service, 3 
W. 29th St., N.Y.C. 


DUPONT Superior Panchromatic, 35mm., 
25 foot roll, (Repacked, guaranteed) $1. 
Optical Laboratories, Larchmont, N. Y. 
FG7—Fine grain developer with short 
developing time. Sen $1.00 for an 8 











ounce bottle sufficient for 8 v.p. rolls. 
Peerless, Box 1008, Joliet, Ill. 
FOOT SWITCHES for enlargers, $1.50— 


dodging easy. Leo Rogelberg, 317 E. 13th, 
iw & eA 


COLOR FANS: Correctly exposed trans- 
parencies are easily obtained with our 
simplified pocket guide. Only 20c. Royal 
Co., Box 477, Seattle. 


LOOK ___. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


SELL Avus, DUO-620, Rolleicord. Bargains. 
Dr. Haruff, Hollister, California. 











Inquire 





BROUGHT THESE RESULTS 


. . . to date have received nearly fifty inquiries 
which resulted in the sale of two of the cameras within 
a week of the appearance of the magazine. I surely 
appreciate the results POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
has produced.” Signed: John J. Haruff 

Hollister, California 
WHY DON’T YOU take advantage of our special 
low rate to readers: 10 words for $1.00—extra words 25c 
each. Payable in advance. 


Address: Classified Manager 


Popular Photography 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ilinois 


“ 











mediate consideration. Send poems to Co- 
lumbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Can. 


500% PROFIT selling gold leaf letters, 
Stores and Offices. ree Samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 N. Clark, Chicago. 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “‘still.”” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer_including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 











change. Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
STUTTERING and Stammering corrected 


at home. Descriptive booklet free. 
J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PATENTS 


WE successfully sell inventions, patented 
and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
us what you have for sale. Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 
118, Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS. Low Cost. Book and advice 
tangy F. Randolph, Dept. 758, Washing- 
on, a 


Paul 














STAMP COLLECTORS 


FINE United States and foreign on ap- 
proval. LeDuc, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

1897 GRANDE COMORE, Turks Caicos, 
Cayman Islands, genuine Baden, Western 
Samoa, etc. Everything 3c with approvals. 
b A nae 1-LL, Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 











BUYER’S GUIDE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Reloads for 35mm. Cartridges, Agfa Ultra Speed, 
Super X, S.S. Pan, Panatomic or Dupont Superior 
213A West 11th St. 


New York City 
G. & H. MOYSE, Inc. 


Camera Repairing—All Makes—Work Done For 
Trade—Bellows Made to Order 
116 Nassau St. 


JAMAICA CAMERA STORE > 


Visit Us. Complete Photographic Line 
89-31 161st St., "Fouaion LI 




















SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to bu 
sell, or exchange cameras or equipment: 6 
words for $1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable 
in advance. 
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Exposure Table For Use With Superflash Photolamps 


Prepared by Wabash Photolamp Corp. 








Accuracy of Tables and Data Depend on:— 


I1—Correct adjustment of synchronizer and 
shutter. 


2—Correctness of marked shutter speeds on 


3—Use of efficient reflectors of right size for 


each bulb. 
4—Use of developing formulas specified by 
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SHOW COLOR 


Transparencies 


{ 
\ 







































































































































































camera. film manufacturer. 
(CAUTION—Read text below before using these tables.) 
Super- 
flash 
AGFA FILMS Bulb |6ft.|9ft.| 12 16 25 35 50 75 
Size $e. ft. ft. ft. ft. ft. 
SUPERPAN PRESS No. 1 | f45 | f32 | f22 | f16 | fil f8 J5.6 | $4.0 
“ No. 2 f45 | f32 | f22 | file fil t8 f5.6 
ut - e od S. V. E. Tri-Purpose. Pro- Head _ swivelled 
Films Sea ag : 2 AH Ae Ah A i ie Rs pactor “ oe ee & te ta Bere 
: . * place an . V. E. slide ouble frame 
SUPERPAN PORTRAIT | No.1 | f22 | fio | fil | f8 | f5.6| f4.0| f2.8| 2.0 Container. film: 
No. 2 | 32 | 22 | fio | fi | 78 | 75.6 | 74.0| 72.8 fot f- - Puy, TROSE 
SUPERPAN AND SUPER No. 1 | f22 | f16 | fil | f8 f5.6 | f4.0 | f2.8 | f2.0 i] ‘ 
pee fers PLENACHROME No. 2 | £32 | f22 | fi6 | fil | f8 f5.6 | f4.0 | f2.8 PROJE EC TO ke 
and Packs |— 
FINOPAN AND No. 1 | f16 | fil | f8 f5.6| f4.0 | f2.8 | f2.0] f1.5 
PLENACHROME No. 2 | #22 | fio | fir | #8 | $5.6 | 74.0 | 72.8 | 72.0 Hida Ninh srTuinaceetnareltinn’ “hina at se 
ULTRA SPEED PAN No. 1 | 45 | #32 | 722 | fio | fia | fs | f5.6| $4.0 chrome, of, Dufaycoler transparencies between 2” (alngte 
‘ No.2|° .| 45 | 732 | f22 | fio | fii | 78 | 75.6 write for free copy "New Thrills from Btilis’* describe 
35 mm —- ng this equipment! 
Films, FINE-GRAIN SUPERPAN | No. 1 | £32 | f22 | fi6 | fil | f8 55.6 | f4.0 | f2.8 SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, | anG. 
— (New Type) No. 2 | f45 | f32 | f22 | fieé | fil 8 f5.6 | f4.0 Dept. SPP, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. ll. 
mtax, |- 
etc. FINOPAN AND F. G. No. 1 | f16 | fll | f8 $5.6) f4.0 | f2.8 | f2.0 | f1.5 
PLENACHROME No. 2 | f22 | fi6 | fil | f8 f5.6 | f4.0 | f2.8 | f2.0 2. 
Sgecineh 
EASTMAN FILMS Bul 1.5] $2.0] $2.8] $4.0] f5.6| f8 | fia | fio | f22 | £32 Ni ° 
ze = = 
‘KODAK 1 9 | 68 | 48 | 34/24 117 |12 | 8 | 6 4 ¢ 
Super X Panchromatic er ott: lax lant oe te aad 
ear “aa yo oe oO PRINTS FREE 
om Pe eae Se Ke TO PROVE WE CAN PLEASE YOU 
KODAK 1 80 | 56 | 40 | 28 | 20 14 10 7 with results from your ‘ Argus—Contax—Leica-- 
Super Sensitive Panchromatic ne eas cs taal an | be pa re -. ; wan dena Pocket (any negative 15%x2'/2 or 
smaller negatives for sample 3\(x4'4 
i Foe ay 96 | 68 | 48 | 34 | 24 | 17 | 12 to Dest + price list and malting bag 
eo 
- eae MINIATURE CAMERA PROJECTION SERVICE 
KODAK 1 80 | 56 | 40 | 28 | 20 | 14 10 7 3% 
Panatomic Kodak Verichrome - = . 2801-7 N. Sheffield Chicago, Ill. 
2 96 | 68 | 48 | 34 | 24 17 12 8 6 
3 96 | 68 | 48 | 34 24 17 12 8 PHOTO $ 9 
1 40 | 28 | 20| 14| 10| 7 5 3%| 2% GER 
Kodachrome Type A —_—— — ENLARG 
2 68 | 48 | 34 | 24 | 17 | 12 8 6 4 3 
- — — Money beds quscenion 
ee ce 8 ae ee ie ee ee trork. Focuses Gutomatfcally. A Also iso, CoPiES 
Kodachrome (Regular) 1 20/14/10] 7| 5| 3%] 2% Table: | iinterceting circular free. Oniy $6.0 
with Kodachrome Filter for ——— mplete, Lens included. 
Flood Bulb 2 34 | 24117/12] 81] 6 IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York 
3 48 | 34 | 24/17/12 8 6 4 3 


Table gives distances in feet from lamp to subject for ‘open and close’’ exposures with flash bulbs in white 


cardboard reflectors. 


HE top table may be used for “open 

and close” flashes (with no extrane- 
ous light), and for synchronized flashes 
with shutter speeds of 1/25th or 1/50th 
sec. For shutter speed of 1/100th sec. use 
one stop larger opening; for 1/200th use 
two stops larger opening; for 1/500th use 
three full stops larger opening. 

Leica, Contax, Exakta and other focal 
plane minicameras should be used only 
at 1/200th and 1/500th sec. for speed syn- 
chronizing. 

For high speed shots at medium and 
long distances, the No. 3 Superflash is rec- 





WANT every serious-minded Amateur and all 
Professional photographers to have 


A NEW UNUSUAL HANDBOOK 


and developments in all phases of pho 
+E ny eae of present edition will be sent yn y 
free to workers interested in fine photography. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS CO., Richmond, Indiana. 


Without reflectors use next larger lens opening. 


ommended in place of the No. 2; at 
1/200th sec. the No. 3 may be used at 
same lens openings as called for the No. 2 
in above table. At slow speeds use 1% 
stops smaller opening with the No. 3. 

This table applies in average surround- 
ings. In medium or small sized rooms 
with white walls and ceilings use one 
stop smaller opening; at night outdoors in 
the open, use one stop larger opening 
than indicated at distance of 16 feet or 
greater.—fm 





Don't overlook the invitation on 
page 101 of this issue. 
JOIN THE 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
CAMERA TOUR 

























Developing & Hypo Trays—Print Tongs 
Tray—8”x10” Print $4.75 each 
Tongs—8” lon 1.00 each 


Combination offer—2 Trays and 1 Ton 


one $9.50. 
Postpaid. Money refunded unsat- 
isfactory 


FADARRA DISTRIBUTORS, Rahway, N.J. 



















WE INTRODUCE 


FILM-TRUSTEES 


The Film Safe Deposit and am dg Service for 
Miniature Negati 


Write for free informations pa ; cites bags to 
SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 
421 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
The Superior Finishing Service. 
















For your ARGUS « camera 


Don Precision Focusing Mount 
Focus your Argus exactly from infinity 


ion th. we nee 2 eee oe 


like higher-priced minicams. REDUCED 
PRICE: $2.50. Write for free circular. 
Pattee Scientific Development Co. 
Niantie, Connect 
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Bass Says: 


Here’s a mean mess of mighty 
marvelous miniature (candid to 
you) values. Let the miniature argu- 
ments go on—all I know is what I 
read in the ledger, i.e.: that thou- 
sands of miniature camera fans are 
being added to our list of happy, 
contented and well satisfied Bass 
customers. However, don’t let me 
stop you from picking up one of 
our swell 5 x 7 bargains. 


President. 





Super Sport Dolly 

16 214x15/8, or 12 244x244 
on 120 film .. delayed ac 
tion, Compur shutter to 1/250. 


With Hugo Meyer 
Trioplan F :2.9 eas $35 
Same fitted with Carl Zeiss 


- F:2.8 lens. 
Eompus shane. WOO 


V. P. Dolly 
16 half V.P. or 8 full V.P. Compact . . 


well made . . automatic opening with Cory- 
gon anastigmat F:3.5 lens, compur mod- 


Y Ro shutter speeds 1 sec $23.50 


6 x 6 cm. Defranne Reflex 


Twin lens with amastigmat F:4.5 lens 
automatic shutter at Bass 


only $22.50 
Baldexette 


Range-finder coupled 
for 120 roll film. With 
Meyer Trioplan F :2.9 
lens . » Automatic 


film transport. Takes 
12 2442 shots, com- 
nutter... 907.00 


Sole leather carrying 
GHEE . Sicicesnrsjettincictee $3.75 


Candid Midget 
Marvel 


With sharp cutting F :4.5 
Hugo Meyer anastigmat 


a shut- $19. 50 


With F:29 Hugo 
Meyer Trioplan, 


shutter... DO&4O0 


Eveready case, $4.75 





























Bass Argonaut 
16 V.P. on 120 film. 
Sturdy bakelite body. 
Rodenstock Trinar Ana- 
stigmat F:2.9 in Compur 
B delayed action shutter. 


$27.75 


Leather Eveready Case 
$5.50 























Dollina II 


With Radionar 
Anastigmat F :2.9 
lens, Compur 
Rapid shutter, to 
1/500 sec. | 

outstanding 
35mm. candid 
camera. Coupled 
range finder........ 


$49.75 


Leather ever- 
eady case........ 





Dollina O ..._. with Certar Anastigmat 

F:4.5 lens and Vario 

shutter . 
Eveready case $5.00 













Voigtlander Superb 


Takes 12 214x214 shots on 
120 film. True Parallax at 
all distances. Automatic 
film transport. Compur 
shutter 1 sec. to 1/250. . 
Skopar F:3.5 lens. Regu- 


At Bass... O7-OO 





Defranne Sport 


Takes 
8 214x314 on 120 film. . . 

With Rodenstock Trinar ; 
F :3.8 Anastigmat in Pron- 
tor II shutter speeds from f 
one second to 1/150, with 

delayed action i 
ing time and bulb Du- 
plex optical direct 
finder. 














16 214x1%, of 





includ- 





Foth Derby 


lane minicam. 


Focal 
Takes 


film. Speeds to 1/500 sec. 
Built-in delayed action re- 
- with Foth Ana- 


lease . 


1 


stigmat 


F :3.5 lens...... $23.75 


EE, BD scecntccrnecenest $1.25 


3x4cm. on 127 








Welti Watson 


35 mm. Candid . . with Weltar F:2.9 


lens . . 
shutter 
Eveready case. 
Same in chrome . . 


lens 
1/300 


automatic 


$34.50 





sec. 





with Weltar F:2.9 


aes aoe ~ 6Ea50 








Eveready case $6 





on 


ar 


ENLARGERS 
Filmarex O 


for negatives 24 x 36mm. ; 
3 x 4cm., 442 x 6cm.; 
and 6 x 6cm.; with 
masks, con © and 
er d pd ° « « 9cm. 
:4.5 as- 
ee cae $50.00 
FILMARUS; for 24 x 
36; 3x4 cm., fine glass 
negative carrier, 55mm. 


F :3.5 lens, filter and condenser, $36.00 











179 
W. MADISON ST. 


ZAKS 


CAMERA CO. 
The Camera Cross Roads of the World 





Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, Ill. 








. . . and for those “he men” who are 
belligerently bellicose in favor of the 
bigger format, we present the “ne plus 
ultra” of them all. 





SPEED GRAPHICS 

2Y/4x3Y4—3 4x4, and 4x5 
se Gao $80.00 
7? "e Zeiss Tessar F: 
pur shutter 207.00 
He Zeiss Tessar F: 
pur B shuceer 900.00 
a ae Zeiss Tessar F: 
pur B shutter 947.00 
a" ae Zeiss Tessar F: 
ol 5 dane $82.00 
Comput B shutter... BO2-OO 


Kalart Range Finder installed, $27 50 


complete 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash $13 50 


Gun 
Mendelsohn Universal 


Men Speed $25.00 
Spc, cart $1.50 
Model C Speed Gus, Choome @44 95 


finis' 























34x34, or 4x5 Speed Graphic with 13.5<m. 
Laack double Anastigmat F:4.5 in Compur 


B shutter . . $97.50 


brand new 


RCA-—16 mm. 


Sound-on- 
film cameras 


Bass laboratories have per- 
fected complete auxiliary 
equipment including motor 
drive, galyanometers, external 
magazines installations, am- 
plifiers, etc., for this out- 
standing sound camera. Write 
for special illustrated. litera- 
ture. 

NEWS MODEL—Ready to use—turret front 





















with 1” F:3.5 lens—built-in microphone 
and 3 dry cells. In U.S.A. 

Only $250 
Cine Fans 


Write for new Cine 
Bargaingram No. 234. 
Fifty pages filled with 
cine news and bargains 
to delight the movie 
fan. Tyro, ‘advanced 
amateur and profes- 
sional alike will mar- 
vel at the complete- 
A ness of this catalogue. 
Special sections for 
sound cameras and 
projectors . . 8mm. 
and 16mm. sections. 
Lists all popular makes of cameras, projec- 
tors, projection equip —hundreds of ac- 
cessories, in fact a real cine encyclopedia. 
Write Dept. P.P. 




























CAMERA CO. @ 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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bye ACHIEVES THE ULTIMATE! 


SLUW MONON IN LULOR 
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FILMO 70-D—The Master of All Personal Movie Cameras. The Filmo 
70-D stands unrivaled in the 16 mm.motion picture field. kn Jee." 
in weight, versatile, this finest of all personal movie cameras provides 
seven film speeds (including slow motion), a turret head for quick 
lens changes, and a wide variety of optional accessories, all instantly 
removable without tools, such as an electric motor drive, external 
magazines holding up to 400 feet of film, and other equipment to add 
novelty and variety to your personal films. Send for complete details. 


e 
CASTLE FILMS—Complete Stock in Chicago. Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library makes immediate shipment, from Chicago stock, of the 
popular Castle Films—news, sports, travel, old-time movies, and 
screen magazine. Each subject offered in five versions—16 mm. 
sound, 16 mm. and 8 mm. silent complete, and 16 mm. and 8 mm. 
short “headline” editions. Send for lists of current releases. 


even in eat plack-an 


de 3 

the larges e 
, All are made to re than yee nal motion 

an Bell Howell — onan for rofessicr the coupon 

dios. 40 
for information: COMPANY 
L & HOWELL op » LONDON 
CHICAGO ° N if precision equipment 
manufacter a ( the world 



















































FILMO 121—16 mm. Magazine Loading. The perfect “‘cas- 
ual camera” for week-end movie making. Loads instantly 
with self-threading film magazine permitting the inter- 
changing of black-and-white and natural color film— 
even when film in magazine is only partially exposed. 
Finest F 2.7 Taylor-Hobson Cooke lens—produced by the 
makers of Hollywood’s most popular lenses. Features in- 
clude both spyglass and waist-ievel viewfinders, speeds of 
16 and 24 frames per second, and single-frame device for 
animation work. Easy to carry, easy to use. Only $85. 
With F 1.5 focusing mount fens, $139. 


6 

FILMO DOUBLE 8—This 8 mm. camera has everything! 
Instant loading—film lit- 
erally drops into place. 
Taylor-Hobson F 2.5 
lens, interchangeable. 
Automatically reset 
film footage dial. Four 
Operating speeds... 
your choice of two 
speed ranges .. . plus 
single-frame exposure 
device for animation 
work. Built-in spyglass 
viewfinder with masks 
for telephoto lenses. 
With speeds 8 to 32, 
$80. Speeds 16 to 64, 
$85. Model 134-G, with 
F3.5 lens, only $55. 








BELL & HOWELL 
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«BANTAM SPECIAL ~*~ & 


Se 


$115 00 *140 
KODAK RETINA II 


Coupled coincidence-type range finder. Body 
shutter release. Double-exposure prevention de- ° 
vice. Lens, superb anastigmat /f.2.0 or f.2.8. 
Shutter, 1/500 Compur-Rapid. Loads with wide 
range of Kodak Film to meet every picture-taking 
need—‘‘SS’’ Pan, Panatomic, Super X, Infra-Red 
—and Kodachrome for full-color transparencies. 
Kodak Retina II, f.2.0, $140; Kodak Retina II, 
f.2.8, $115. Prices include sportsman’s field case. 
Kodak Retina I, famous original Retina with 
Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.3.5 lens, $57.50. 


KODAK 


4 
Lens, Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR /f.2.0. Shutter, a 
1/500 Compur-Rapid. Coupled range finder— Ye 
military type; split-field. Film-centering device. Ze 
Kodak Bafitam Special loads with fine-grain 


1%. 
Kodak Panatomic Film—ultra-fast Kodak Super cad ed 
X—or Kodachrome Film for full-color trans- kad 7 
parencies. Kodak Bantam Special has just been +L 
reduced in price to $87.50 (including field case). 


~ 


“SLICES-OF-LIFE” shots, speed shots, scenics, nig work t 
theatres, at boxing and wrestling matches, at home undef | 
Photofloods . .. the pictures you want are yours for the taking; 
these Eastman cameras. perform brilligntly throughout the ™ 
entire field of miniature photography. 3 


-+-and FULL COLOR, too—Loaded with Kodachrome Film,” 
Kodak Retina or Kodak Bantam Special gives you gorgeo 
full-color transparencies for large-size showing with the 
$8750 (A NEW LOW PRICE) Kodaslide Projector. See both of these superb miniatures < 
your dealer’s ... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 


Only EASTMAN makes the KODAK 


? 
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